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Assembly  Hall,  Hunter  College  New  York  City 


EXTRA  CONCERT 

To  accommodate  the  Waiting  List  for  the  subscription  series 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  14,  at  8:45  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Program 

Weber Overture  to  "Oberon" 

Ravel Pavane  pour  une  Infante  defunte 

Strauss "Till   Eulenspiegel's   Merry  Pranks,   after 

the  Old-fashioned,  Roguish  Manner  in 
Rondo  Form" 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor 


Tickets:  $4.80,  $3.60,  $2.40   (tax  included) 
By  mail  order  only;  address  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Boston  15,  Mass. 
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Carnegie  Hall 

Sixty-first  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  November   13 


Program 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:    presto 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.    De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.    Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:    pizzicato   ostinato;   Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 


The  concerts' of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30)  on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 

(WJZ) . 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  STRINGS 

By  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

Born  at  Weimar,  March   8,   1714;   died  at   Hamburg,  December   14,   1788 

Arranged  for  orchestra  by  Maximilian  Steinberg 

Born  at  Vilna,  July  4,  1883 


Emanuel  Bach  composed  this  concerto  for  viols  (with  a  concertino  of  quinton, 
viola  d'amore,  viola  da  gamba  and  basse  da  viole) .  The  date  of  composition  is  not 
ascertainable.  The  concerto  was  arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg  in  1909  for  flute, 
two  oboes  (the  second  replaced  in  the  slow  movement  by  the  English  horn, 
labelled  "oboe  alto"  in  the  score) ,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  became  acquainted  with  this  concerto  as  per- 
formed by  the  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments  in  Paris,  a  set  of 
viols  then  being  used.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Maximilian  Stein- 
berg made  the  present  orchestral  arrangement. 

Steinberg  is  known  as  Director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Leningrad, 
in  which  position  he  succeeded  Glazounov  on  the  retirement  of  that 
musician.  Steinberg  received  his  musical  education  in  this  conserva- 
tory and  studied  under  both  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazounov.  He 
has  composed  a  considerable  amount  of  music,  orchestral,  vocal, 
chamber  and  for  the  stage.  He  married  in  1908  the  daughter  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  it  was  for  this  occasion  that  Stravinsky,  then 
a  student  at  the  Conservatory,  composed  his  "Fireworks." 


Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  second  son  of  Maria  Barbara,  was 
prepared  for  a  legal  career  and  attended  the  Universities  at  Leipzig 
and  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  But  a  Bach  was  not  easily  weaned  from 
the  traditional  profession  of  his  kind.  Though  his  father  did  not  see 
fit  to  put  this  one  among  his  numerous  sons  through  an  intensive 
musical  preparation,  the  boy  attended  the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig 
and  no  doubt  learned  still  more  at  home,  where  his  receptive  facul- 
ties were  alert  to  the  much  music-making  that  went  on  there.  Being 
left-handed,  he  could  not  have  played  a  bowed  instrument,  but  from 
childhood  acquitted  himself  admirably  upon  the  clavier  or  organ. 
It  is  told  that  at  eleven  he  could  glance  over  his  father's  shoulder  and 
forthwith  play  the  music  he  had  seen.  He  composed  profusely,  even 
at  this  age.  Completing  his  musical  studies  at  Frankfort,  he  played 
for  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I  of  Prussia  as  well  as  the  Markgraf  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  and  had  the  reigning  monarch  been  more  musically  inclined 
would  probably  have  been  installed  as  court  musician.  When  the 
younger  Friedrich  succeeded  his  father  in  1740  this  musical  enthusiast 
soon  made  the  twenty-four-year-old  Bach  cembalist  of  the  royal  chapel. 

Emanuel  Bach  was  never  very  contented  with  his  position.  Frederick 
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the  Great,  being  conservative  in  taste,  favored  the  compositions  of 
the  brothers  Graun  in  his  court,  and  of  Johann  Joachim  Quantz,  his 
flute  master,  over  the  more  daring  and  provocative  concertos  and 
sonatas  of  the  Bach  who  was  nevertheless  by  his  wide  repute  a  dis- 
tinct ornament  to  the  royal  retinue.  Bach  likewise  found  the  endless 
necessity  of  accompanying  his  monarch's  performances  upon  the  flute 
burdensome.  If  Frederick,  who  was  inclined  to  take  liberties  with 
tempo,  imposed  his  kingly  word  upon  questions  of  musical  taste,  Bach 
would  stand  staunchly  for  his  rights.  Karl  Friedrich  Fasch,  his  assistant, 
reported  Bach's  remark  that  "the  King  might  be  the  autocrat  of  his 
kingdom,  but  enjoyed  no  prescriptive  pre-eminence  in  the  realm  of 
art." 

Bach  sought  release  from  his  position,  to  which  as  a  Prussian  sub- 
ject (by  marriage)  he  was  bound.  In  1767,  he  was  at  last  given  his 
freedom,  and  was  promptly  appointed  by  the  Princess  Amalia,  the 
King's  sister-in-law  at  Hamburg,  as  her  Kapellmeister.  For  twenty-one 
years,  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  Emanuel  Bach  played 
the  clavier  and  the  organ,  composed  voluminously,  and  went  down 
into  history  as  "the  Hamburg  Bach." 

Sebastian  Bach's  organ  music,  in  Burney's  opinion,  courted  "what 
was  new  and  difficult,  without  the  least  attention  to  nature  and 
facility."  His  vocal  writing  was  "dry  and  labored,"  as  compared  to 
the  "taste"  his  son  displayed.  The  writer  highly  praised  one  of 
Emanuel's  twenty-two  settings  of  the  "Passion,"  being  apparently  not 
even  aware  that  the  elder  Bach  had  himself  done  something  note- 
worthy in  that  line.  Nor  had  he  anything  to  say  for  the  chamber 
music  of  the  father,  giving  all  his  attention  to  the  son's  "more  elegant 
and  expressive  compositions." 

Burney  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  Emanuel  Bach's  in- 
novations. "If  Haydn  ever  looked  up  to  any  great  master  as  a  model, 
it  seems  to  have  been  C.  P.  Em.  Bach:  the  bold  modulation,  rests, 
pauses,  free  use  of  semitones,  and  unexpected  flights  of  Haydn  re- 
mind us  frequently  of  Bach's  early  works  more  than  of  any  other 
composer.  .  .  .  Em.  Bach  used  to  be  censured  for  his  extraneous 
modulation,  crudities,  and  difficulties;  but,  like  the  hard  words  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  the  public  by  degrees  became  reconciled,  every 


TRAINING  IN  ALL  FIELDS  OF  MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA  CHORUS  OPERA 

POPULAR  MUSIC  ORGAN  COMPOSITION 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

290  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 
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German  composer  takes  the  same  liberties  now  as  Bach,  and  every 
English  writer  uses  Johnson's  language  with  impunity." 

Emanuel  Bach's  plain  leadership  in  the  establishing  of  the  sonata 
form  is  the  more  impressive  when  one  notes  the  veneration  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  successors.  Haydn  deliberately  devoted  himself  to 
the  assimilation  of  his  form,  and  Mozart  acknowledged  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  value  to  posterity  of  his  book,  "Search  Toward  the 
True  Method  of  Clavier  Playing."  There  is  no  denying  that  he  gave 
a  great  initial  impulsion  toward  a  fluent  and  rounded  style  of  in- 
strumental manipulation  and  thematic  development.  He  was  one 
of  those  musicians  who  come  at  a  moment  when  a  new  vista  in 
music  is  due  to  be  opened  up;  lacking  perhaps  greatness  in  the  full 
sense,  he  yet  possessed  enough  daring  and  adventure  to  reach  intui- 
tively toward  the  new  way  which  is  in  any  case  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
closure. Such  a  composer  has  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  outworn  tra- 
dition, but  he  has  not  the  stature  to  create  a  new  world  for  that  he 
has  rejected.  He  dreams  and  gropes,  has  recourse  to  the  intuitive  art 
of  improvisation  —  that  trancelike  state  of  mind  upon  which  com- 
posers once  relied,  but  which  is  now  lost  to  the  world.  Reichardt, 
who  visited  Emanuel  Bach  at  Hamburg  in  1774,  observed  him  in  the 
very  act  of  improvisation:  "Bach  would  become  lost  for  hours  in  new 
ideas  and  a  sea  of  fresh  modulations.  .  .  .  His  soul  seemed  absent 
from  the  earth.  His  eyes  swam  as  though  in  some  delicious  dream. 
His  lower  lip  drooped  over  his  chin,  his  face  and  form  bowed  ap- 
parently lifeless  over  the  keyboard." 

"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise)  ,  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor   (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States) 

The  most  recent  performance  in  this  series  was  on  October  29,  1943. 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta) , 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:   Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
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some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ';  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer" 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  .to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12) :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian* critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 


*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its"  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  command  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 
"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 

By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathefique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
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Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 

*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukoy.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Leake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 


still  at  work  upon  ihe  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  oi 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex 
panse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion, 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  *~»y  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con 
gratulation  from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

The  question  of  the  "programme"  for  this  symphony  is  openly  dis- 
cussed by  its  composer  in  letters  at  this  time.  To  Taneiev,  who  had 


protested  against  the  programme  implications  in  the  work,  Tchai- 
kovsky answered   (March  27,  1878),  defending  it: 

"With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  Symphony  having  a  programme,  1 
am  quite  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  a  mistake. 
I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  do  not  wish  any  symphonic 
work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to  express,  and  consists 
merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design  of  rhythms  and  modula- 
tions. Of  course,  my  Symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words;  it  would  appear 
ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be  the  case  with 
a  symphony,  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms?  Ought  it 
not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be  found, 
which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression?  Be- 
sides, I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  of 
my  Symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  everyone  would  understand  its 
meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work,  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.  In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony;  I  have  not  copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme  has 
this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  programme, 
but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root  of  my  Symphony, 
and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves  that  I  am  no  Bee- 
thoven —  on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Let  me  add  that 
there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of  mine  which  I 
have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most  intimate 
spiritual  life." 

Mme.  von  Meek  had  asked  him  point-blank  for  the  programme  of 
the  symphony.  His  answer,  in  keeping  with  the  confiding  and  self- 
analytical  mood  of  all  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  at  this  time,  is  an 
extraordinary  document,  which  for  its  proper  understanding  has  a 
just  claim  to  be  quoted  in  full.  The  much-quoted  analysis  cannot 
fairly  stand  without  the  qualifications  which  precede  and  follow  it.* 

Florence,  February  17th   (March  1st),  1878. 

"What  joy  your  letter  brought  me  today,  dearest  Nadia  Filaretovna! 
I  am  inexpressibly  delighted  that  the  symphony  pleases  you:  that  hear- 
ing it  you  felt  just  as  I  did  while  writing  it  and  that  my  music  found 
its  way  to  your  heart. 

"You  ask  if  in  composing  this  symphony  I  had  a  special  programme 
in  view.  To  such  questions  regarding  my  symphonic  works  I  generally 
answer:  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  reality  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer 
this  question.  How  interpret  those  vague  feelings  which  pass  through 
one  during  the  composition  of  an  instrumental  work,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  definite  subject?  It  is  a  purely  lyrical  process.  A  kind  of 
musical  shriving  of  the  soul,  in  which  there  is  an  encrustation  of 
material  which  flows  forth  again  in  notes,  just  as  the  lyrical  poet  pours 
himself  out  in  verse.  The  difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  music 

*  The  translation  is  that  of  Rosa  Newmarch    ("The  Life  and  Letters  of  Peter  Hitch  Tchai- 
kovsky," by   Modeste  Tchaikovsky). 
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possesses  far  richer  means  of  expression;  and  is  a  more  subtle  medium 
in  which  to  translate  the  thousand  shifting  moments  in  the  mood  of 
a  soul.  Generally  speaking,  the  germ  of  a  future  composition  comes 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  If  the  soil  is  ready  —  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
disposition  for  work  is  there  —  it  takes  root  with  extraordinary  force 
and  rapidity,  shoots  up  through  the  earth,  puts  forth  branches,  leaves, 
and,   finally,   blossoms.   I  cannot  define   the  creative  process  in  any 
other  way  than  by  this  simile.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  germ 
must  appear  at  a  favorable  moment,  the  rest  goes  of  itself.  It  would 
be  vain  to  try  to  put  into  words  that  immeasurable  sense  of  bliss 
which  comes  over  me  directly  a  new  idea  awakens  in  me  and  begins 
to  assume  a  definite  form.  I  forget  everything  and  behave  like  a  mad- 
man. Everything  within  me  starts  pulsing  and  quivering;  hardly  have 
I  begun  the  sketch  ere  one  thought  follows  another.  In  the  midst  of 
this  magic  process  it  frequently  happens  that  some  external  interrup- 
tion wakes  me  from  my  somnambulistic  state:  a  ring  at  the  bell,  the 
entrance  of  my  servant,  the  striking  of  the  clock,  reminding  me  that 
it  is  time  to  leave  off.  Dreadful,  indeed,  are  such  interruptions.  Some- 
times they  break  the  thread  of  inspiration  for  a  considerable  time, 
so  that  I  have  to  seek  it  again  —  often  in  vain.  In  such  cases  cool  head- 
work  and  technical  knowledge  have  to  come  to  my  aid.  Even  in  the 
works  of  the  greatest  master  we  find  such  moments,  when  the  organic 
sequence  fails  and  a  skilful  join  has  to  be  made,  so  that  the  parts 
appear  as  a  completely  welded  whole.  But  it  cannot  be  avoided.  If 
that  condition  of  mind  and  soul,  which  we  call  inspiration,  lasted 
long  without   intermission,   no   artist   could  survive   it.   The   strings 
would  break  and  the  instrument  be  shattered  into  fragments.  It  is 
already  a  great  thing  if  the  main  ideas  and  general  outline  of  a  work 
come  without  any  racking  of  brains,  as  the  result  of  that  supernatural 
and  inexplicable  force  we  call  inspiration. 

"However,  I  have  wandered  from  the  point  without  answering  your 
question.  Our  symphony  has  a  programme.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  express  its  contents  in  words,  and  I  will  tell  you  —  and  you 
alone  —  the  meaning  of  the  entire  work  and  of  its  separate  movements. 
Naturally  I  can  only  do  so  as  regards  its  general  features. 

"The  introduction  is  the  germ,  the  leading  idea  of  the  whole  work. 
"This  is  Fate,  that  inevitable  force  which  checks  our  aspirations 
towards  happiness  ere  they  reach  the  goal,  which  watches  jealously 
lest  our  peace  and  bliss  should  be  complete  and  cloudless  —  a  force 
which,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  hangs  perpetually  over  our  heads 
and  is  always  embittering  the  soul.  This  force  is  inescapable  and  in- 
vincible. There  is  no  other  course  but  to  submit  and  inwardly  lament. 
"The  sense  of  hopeless  despair  grows  stronger  and  more  poignant. 
Is  it  not  better  to  turn  from  reality  and  lose  ourselves  in  dreams?  O 
joy!  A  sweet  and  tender  dream  enfolds  me.  A  bright  and  serene  pres- 
ence leads  me  on.  How  fair!  How  remotely  now  is  heard  the  first 
theme  of  the  Allegro!  Deeper  and  deeper  the  soul  is  sunk  in  dreams. 
All  that  was  dark  and  joyless  is  forgotten. 
"Here  is  happiness! 

"It  is  but  a  dream,  Fate  awakens  us  roughly.  So  all  life  is  but  a 
continual  alternation  between  grim  truth  and  fleeting  dreams  of  hap- 
pinesss.  There  is  no  haven.  The  waves  drive  us  hither  and  thither, 
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until  the  sea  engulfs  us.  This  is,  approximately,  the  programme  of 
the  first  movenment. 

"The  second  movement  expresses  another  phase  of  suffering.  Now 
it  is  the  melancholy  which  steals  over  us  when  at  evening  we  sit  in- 
doors alone,  weary  of  work,  while  the  book  we  have  picked  up  for 
relaxation  slips  unheeded  from  our  fingers.  A  long  procession  of  old 
memories  goes  by.  How  sad  to  think  how  much  is  already  past  and 
gone!  And  yet  these  recollections  of  youth  are  sweet.  We  regret  the 
past,  although  we  have  neither  courage  nor  desire  to  start  a  new  life. 
We  are  rather  weary  of  existence.  We  would  fain  rest  awhile  and 
look  back,  recalling  many  things.  There  were  moments  when  young 
blood  pulsed  warm  through  our  veins  and  life  gave  all  we  asked.  There 
were  also  moments  of  sorrow,  irreparable  loss.  All  this  has  receded  so 
far  into  the  past.  How  sad,  yet  sweet  to  lose  ourselves  therein! 

"In  the  third  movement  no  definite  feelings  find  expression.  Here 
we  have  only  capricious  arabesques,  intangible  forms,  which  come 
into  a  man's  head  when  he  has  been  drinking  wine  and  his  nerves  are 
rather  excited.  His  mood  is  neither  joyful  nor  sad.  He  thinks  of  noth- 
ing in  particular.  His  fancy  is  free  to  follow  its  own  flight,  and  it 
designs  the  strangest  patterns.  Suddenly  memory  calls  up  the  picture 
of  a  tipsy  peasant  and  a  street  song.  From  afar  come  the  sounds  of  a 
military  band.  These  are  the  kind  of  confused  images  which  pass 
ihrough  our  brains  as  we  fall  asleep.  They  have  no  connection  with 
actuality,  but  are  simply  wild,  strange,  and  bizarre. 

"The  fourth  movement.  If  you  can  find  no  reasons  for  happiness  in 
yourself,  look  at  others.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  they  can  enjoy  life 
and  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  festivity.  A  rustic  holiday  is  de- 
picted. Hardly  have  we  had  time  to  forget  ourselves  in  the  spectacle 
of  other  people's  pleasure,  when  indefatigable  Fate  reminds  us  once 
more  of  its  presence.  Others  pay  no  heed  to  us.  They  do  not  spare  us 
?•  glance,  nor  stop  to  observe  that  we  are  lonely  and  sad.  How  merry, 
how  glad  they  all  are!  All  their  feelings  are  so  inconsequent,  so  simple. 
And  will  you  still  say  that  all  the  world  is  immersed  in  sorrow?  Hap- 
piness does  exist,  simple  and  unspoilt.  Be  glad  in  others'  gladness. 
This  makes  life  possible. 

"I  can  tell  you  no  more,  dear  friend,  about  the  symphony.  Naturally 
my  description  is  not  very  clear  or  satisfactory.  But  there  lies  the 
peculiarity  of  instrumental  music;  we  cannot  analyse  it.  'Where 
words  leave  off,  music  begins,'  as  Heine  has  said. 

"It  is  growing  late.  I  will  not  tell  you  anything  about  Florence  in 
this  letter.  Only  one  thing  —  that  I  shall  always  keep  a  happy  memory 
of  this  place. 

"P.S.  —  Just  as  I  was  putting  my  letter  into  the  envelope  I  began  to 
read  it  again,  and  to  feel  misgivings  as  to  the  confused  and  incomplete 
programme  which  I  am  sending  you.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
have  attempted  to  put  my  musical  thoughts  and  forms  into  words  and 
phrases.  I  have  not  been  very  successful.  I  was  horribly  out  of  spirits 
all  the  time  I  was  composing  this  symphony  last  winter,  and  this  is  a 
true  echo  of  my  feelings  at  the  time.  But  only  an  echo.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  reproduce  it  in  clear  and  definite  language?  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  already  forgotten  a  good  deal.  Only  the  general  impression  of 
my  passionate  and  sorrowful  experiences  has  remained.  I  am  very, 
very  anxious  to  know  what  my  friends  in  Moscow  say  of  my  work." 

[copyrighted]  [  15  ] 
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tivity of  her  playing  make  this  distinguished  English  pianist 
a  welcome  guest  at  your  home  concerts  ...  on  RCA  Victor 
Records !  Her  recorded  performances  of  Bach,  Scarlatti  and 
Schumann  are  listed  in  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  its  most 
recent  supplement.  Hear  them  at  your  favorite  record  shop ! 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  November  16 


Program 


Copland Symphony  No.  3 

I.     Molto  moderato,  with  simple  expression 
II.     Allegro  molto 

III.  (  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  (  Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare)  ;  allegro  risoluto 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 
INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II  1   Andante  con  moto 
III.  I  Rondo:  vivace 

Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the 

Old-fashioned,   Roguish  Manner  in  Rondo 

Form,"  Op.  28 

SOLOIST 

Dame  MYRA  HESS 
Dame  Myra  Hess  uses  the  STEINWAY  PIANO 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 


The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30)  on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
(WJZ) .  For  announcement  of  extra  concert,  see  page  2 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900 


Completed  September  29,  1946,  this  symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation  and  is  dedicated  "To  the  Memory  of  My  Dear 
Friend  Natalie  Koussevitzky." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  two  harps,  piano,  celesta,  timpani, 
numerous  instruments  of  percussion,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Copland  wrote  his  First  Symphony  (for  orchestra  with  organ) 
in  1924-25.  It  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  February  20-21, 
1925,  when  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger  played  the  organ  part.  The  com- 
poser revised  this  symphony  as  an  orchestral  work  without  organ,  and 
in  this  form  it  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  February  15-16,  1935: 
His  Second  Symphony,  entitled  "Short  Symphony,"  is  a  work  of  great 
rhythmic  complexity.  It  was  performed  in  1934  in  Mexico  under  the 
direction  of  Carlos  Chavez.  It  was  repeated  there  in  1941  and  1946.* 

Mr.  Copland  divulges  that  he  had  been  "collecting  themes  over  a 
period  of  years  with  the  idea  of  some  day  writing  a  symphony/'  When 
he  received  his  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
in  1943,  he  began  actually  to  plan  the  symphony.  He  began  work  upon 
the  score  in  August,  1944,  during  a  summer  stay  in  a  small  Mexican 
village.  The  first  movement  was  completed  in  April  and  the  second 
in  August  of  the  following  year.  The  third  movement  was  finished 
in  January,  1946,  and  the  finale  on  September  29,  barely  in  time  for 
the  necessary  copying  of  parts  for  the  first  performance. 

"Inevitably  the  writing  of  a  symphony,"  says  Mr.  Copland,  "brings 
with  it  the  question  of  what  it  is  meant  to  express.  I  suppose  if  I 
forced  myself  I  could  invent  an  ideological  basis  for  my  symphony. 
But  if  I  did,  I'd  be  bluffing  —  or  at  any  rate,  adding  something  ex  post 
facto,  something  that  might  or  might  not  be  true,  but  which  played 
no  role  at  the  moment  of  creation.  Harold  Clurman  put  my  mean- 
ing well  when  he  wrote  recently  that  music  is  a  'reflection  of  and  re- 
sponse to  specific  worlds  of  men:  it  is  play,  it  is  speech,  it  is  unconscious 
result  and  conscious  statement  all  at  the  same  time.'  Anything  more 
specific  than  that  in  relation  to  so-called  absolute  music  is  suspect. 
Jn  other  words  —  to  use  a  well  worn  phrase  --  I  prefer  to  let  the 
music  'speak  for  itself.' 

*  There  has  not  been  a  concert  performance  of  this  symphony  in  America,  but  a  broadcast 
performance  by  the  NBC  Symphony,  January  9,  1944,  under  Leopold  Stokowski.  Copland's 
"Symphonic  Ode,"  written  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  his  "Dance  Symphony,"  which  is  really  a  symphonic  compilation  from  his  ballet 
"Grohg,"  are  not  considered  by  their  composer  to  be  symphonies  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
word. 
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"One  aspect  of  the  Symphony  ought  to  be  pointed  out:  it  contains 
no  folk  or  popular  material.  During  the  late  twenties  it  was  customary 
to  pigeon-hole  me  as  composer  of  symphonic  jazz,  with  emphasis  on 
the  jazz.  More  recently  I  have  been  catalogued  as  a  folk-lorist  and 
purveyor  of  Americana.  Any  reference  to  jazz  or  folk  material  in  this 
work  was  purely  unconscious. 

"For  the  sake  of  those  who  like  a  purely  musical  guide  through 
unfamiliar  terrain  I  add  a  breakdown  by  movements  of  the  technical 
outlines  of  the  work: 

"I.  Molto  moderato:  The  opening  movement,  which  is  broad  and 
expressive  in  character,  opens  and  closes  in  the  key  of  E  major. 
(Formally  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  sonata-allegro  with  which  sym- 
phonies usually  begin.)  The  themes  —  three  in  number  —  are  plainly 
stated:  the  first  is  in  the  strings,  at  the  very  start  without  introduction; 
the  second  in  related  mood  in  violas  and  oboes;  the  third,  of  a  bolder 
nature,  in  the  trombones  and  horns.  The  general  form  is  that  of  an 
arch,  in  which  the  central  portion  is  more  animated,  and  the  final 
section  an  extended  coda,  presenting  a  broadened  version  of  the  open- 
ing material.  Both  first  and  third  themes  are  referred  to  again  in  later 
movements  of  the  Symphony. 

"II.  Allegro  molto:  The  form  of  this  movement  stays  closer  to 
normal  symphonic  procedure.  It  is  the  usual  scherzo,  with  first  part, 
trio,  and  return.  A  brass  introduction  leads  to  the  main  theme,  which 
is  stated  three  times  in  part  I:  at  first  in  horns  and  violas  with  con- 
tinuation in  clarinets,  then  in  unison  strings,  and  finally  in  augmen- 
tation in  the  lower  brass.  The  three  statements  of  the  theme  are 
separated  by  the  usual  episodes.  After  the  climax  is  reached,  the  trio 
follows  without  pause.  Solo  wood-winds  sing  the  new  trio  melody  in 
lyrical  and  canonical  style.  The  strings  take  it  up,  and  add  a  new 
section  of  their  own.  The  recapitulation  of  part  I  is  not  literal.  The 
principal  theme  of  the  scherzo  returns  in  a  somewhat  disguised  form 
in  the  solo  piano,  leading  through  previous  episodic  material  to  a 
full  restatement  in  the  tutti  orchestra.  This  is  climaxed  by  a  return 
to  the  lyrical  trio  theme,  this  time  sung  in  canon  and  in  fortissimo 
by  the  entire  orchestra. 

"III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto:  The  third  movement  is  freest  of 
all  in  formal  structure.  Although  it  is  built  up  sectionally,  the  various 
sections  are  intended  to  emerge  one  from  the  other  in  continuous 
flow,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  closely-knit  series  of  variations. 
The  opening  section,  however,  plays  no  role  other  than  that  of  intro- 
ducing the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

"High  up. in  the  unaccompanied  first  violins  is  heard  a  rhythmically 
transformed  version  of  the  third  (trombone)  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Symphony.  It  is  briefly  developed  in  contrapuntal  style, 
and  comes  to  a  full  close,  once  again  in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  new 
and  more  tonal  theme  is  introduced  in  the  solo  flute.  This  is  the 
melody  that  supplies  the  thematic  substance  for  the  sectional  metamor- 


phoses  that  follow:  at  first  with  quiet  singing  nostalgia;  then  faster 
and  heavier  —  almost  dance-like;  then  more  child-like  and  naive,  and 
finally  vigorous  and  forthright.  Imperceptibly  the  whole  movement 
drifts  off  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  strings,  out  of  which  floats  the 
single  line  of  the  beginning,  sung  by  a  solo  violin  and  piccolo,  accom- 
panied this  time  by  harps  and  celesta.  The  third  movement  calls  for 
no  brass,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  horn  and  trumpet. 

"IV.  Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare)  —  Allegro  resoluto:  The  final 
movement  follows  without  pause.  It  is  the  longest  movement  of  the 
Symphony,  and  closest  in  structure  to  the  customary  sonata-allegro  form. 
The  opening  fanfare  is  based  on  'Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man,' 
which  I  composed  in  1942  at  the  invitation  of  Eugene  Goossens  for  a 
series  of  wartime  fanfares  introduced  under  his  direction  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony.  In  the  present  version  it  is  first  played  pianissimo 
by  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  then  suddenly  given  out  by  brass  and 
percussion.  The  fanfare  serves  as  preparation  for  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  which  follows.  The  components  of  the  usual  form  are 
there:  a  first  theme  in  animated  sixteenth-note  motion;  a  second 
theme  —  broader  and  more  song-like  in  character;  a  full-blown  de- 
velopment and  a  refashioned  return  to  the  earlier  material  of  the 
movement,  leading  to  a  peroration.  One  curious  feature  of  the  move- 
ment consists  in  the  fact  that  the  second  theme  is  to  be  found  em- 
bedded in  the  development  section  instead  of  being  in  its  customary 
place.  The  development,  as  such,  concerns  itself  with  the  fanfare  and 
first  theme  fragments.  A  shrill  tutti  chord,  with  flutter-tongued  brass 
and  piccolos,  brings  the  development  to  a  close.  What  follows  is  not 
a  recapitulation  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Instead,  a  delicate  interweav- 
ing of  the  first  theme  in  the  higher  solo  wood-winds  is  combined  with 
a  quiet  version  of  the  fanfare  in  the  two  bassoons.  Combined  with 
this,  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  is 
quoted,  first  in  the  violins,  and  later  in  the  solo  trombone.  Near  the 
end  a  full-voiced  chanting  of  the  second  song-like  theme  is  heard  in 
horns  and  trombones.  The  Symphony  concludes  on  a  massive  restate- 
ment of  the  opening  phrase  with  which  the  entire  work  began." 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  NO.  4, 

IN  G  MAJOR,   Op.  58 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
nouse  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a 
public  concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  com- 
poser as  soloist. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston,  according  to  available  records,  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Germania  Society,  February  4,  1854,  when  Robert  Heller  was  soloist.  The 
Concerto  has  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  the  following  dates: 
December  16,  1881  (soloist,  George  W.  Sumner) ;  January  26,  1883  (Carl  Baermann)  ; 
November  28,  1884  (Mary  E.  Garlichs) ;  November  13,  1885  (Anna  Clark-Steiniger)  ; 
December  17,  1886  (Rafael  Joseffy)  ;  November  13,  1891  (Ferruccio  Busoni)  ;  De- 
cember 22,  1893  (Carl  Baermann)  ;  March  16,  1900  (Ernst  von  Dohnanyi)  ;  December 
21,  1906  (Otto  Neitzel)  ;  December  13,  1912  (Leopold  Godowsky) ;  November  27, 
1914  (Harold  Bauer);  April  27,  1917  (Winifred  Christie);  April  1,  1921  (Arthur 
Rubinstein)  ;  March  30,  1923  (Artur  Schnabel)  ;  February  22,  1924  (Edouard  Risler)  ; 
April  4,  1930  (Artur  Schnabel) ;  February  15,  1935  (Myra  Hess) ;  December  22, 
1939  (Rudolf  Serkin) ;  January  26,  1942,  Monday-Tuesday  Series  (Claudio  Arrau)  ; 
November  13,  1942   (Jan  Smeterlin) . 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 


CONSTANTIN    HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

MAKER  AND  REPAIRER.  OUTFITS  AND  ACCESSORIES 
240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 


WADSWORTH     PRO  VAN  DIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 
mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:  Kenmore  9495  Residence:  Maiden  6190 
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Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely 
established.*  It  was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in 
the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807.  Other 
works  heard  at  these  two  gatherings,  and  likewise  announced  as  "new," 
were  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  "Coriolanus"  Overture.  The  first 
public  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  at  that  famous  "Academy" 
on  December  22,  1808  —  the  semi-fiasco  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia  were  all  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried 
conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night  for  the  benefit  of  "Widows 
and  Orphans,"  the  new  concerto  was  scheduled  to  be  performed  by 
Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn  the  work,  Ries  asked 
the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C  minor.  "Beethoven 
in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time,  he  begged 
Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done,  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  acquiesce. 
Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the  player's, 
says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.  Beethoven  was  very  angry." 

Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  "It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  ('No.  3')  and  the  more 
imposing  E-flat  ('No.  5')  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendels- 
sohn, who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many 
another  fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum 
of  the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3,  1836: 

'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least 
noise!'  " 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 

*  With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist,  there  remain  many 
mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  variance.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketch- 
books, decides  that  the  Concerto  in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler 
dates  it  1804,  "according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries."  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  thematic 
catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  "confident  opinion"  that  "this  work 
remained  still  unfinished  until  the  approach  of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806.  Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel  in  March,  and  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  in  July  of  that  year."  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  appear  together  with  those 
for  the  concerto. 
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delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  prece- 
dent) with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place 
to  the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  intro- 
ducing it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo 
and  orchestra  blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes, 
each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  con- 
certos, contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words 
cannot  convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves, 
forte  and  staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano 
answers  with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing 
voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the 
piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is  swept 
away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the  rondo  (further  brightened  by  the 
restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings, 
with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a 
more  usual  course  to  a  swift  and  brilliant  conclusion. 

The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the  slow  movement  is 
taken  from  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis" 
(Volume  III) : 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared  the  slow  move- 
ment of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his 
music.  This  is  so  apt  that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection 
that  such  comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their  own  vividness 
for  that  of  the  music  and  then  to  lose  their  vividness  in  the  necessity 
for  tiresome  qualifications  of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is  re- 
markably spiritual  and  free  from  concrete  externals.  Note,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  as  in  Liszt's  own  symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers 
to  the  taming  of  wild  Nature,  not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies, 
though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conduct- 
ing Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the  spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific 
jargon,  psychological  depth  of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one 
point  of  resemblance  between  this  unique  movement  of  Beethoven's 
and  a  very  different  one,  Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the 
Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The  pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase 
by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No  from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the 
last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that  they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this 
andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate  wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the 
pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a  singer.  But  the  orchestra  (con- 
sisting of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in  octaves,  without  a  vestige 
of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn  and  rough  in  its  share  of 
the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of  the  solo.  After  its  first 
soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the  supreme  moment  of 
darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in  the  same  material, 
whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted." 

[copyrighted] 
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MYRA  HESS 

Born  in  Hampstead,  London,  Myra  Hess  began  studying  piano  as  a 
young  child.  Among  her  teachers  she  remembers  Tobias  Matthay 
with  special  esteem.  She  made  her  American  debut  in  1922,  first  ap- 
pearing with  this  orchestra  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  of  the  same  year.  The  last  of  her  several  appearances  at  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  was  February  17,  1939,  when  she  was 
heard  in  Beethoven's  Third  Concerto  in  C  minor. 

Myra  Hess  returned  to  her  country  in  that  year.  When  on  account 
of  war  conditions  all  public  gatherings  were  forbidden  in  London, 
she  obtained  special  permission  to  give  "luncheon  hour"  concerts  in 
the  National  Gallery,  from  which  all  the  pictures  had  been  removed. 
These  concerts  were  held  five  days  a  week  from  October  10,  1939, 
to  April  10,  1946,  and  were  never  suspended  during  the  air  raids. 
Among  other  reasons,  the  concerts  were  a  boon  in  that  they  im- 
planted a  general  taste  for  chamber  music.  The  admission  price  was 
one  shilling,  and  the  receipts  were  given  to  the  Musicians  Benevolent 
Fund.  Many  artists  appeared  in  these  concerts  and  their  instigator 
played  in  them  146  times.  Imperial  recognition  came  to  her  in  the 
title  "Dame  Commander  of  the  British  Empire,"  conferred  upon  her 
in  1941.  The  National  Gallery  concerts  were  discontinued  last  April 
in  order  that  the  building,  badly  bombed,  could  be  restored. 


ENTR'ACTE 

A  TRADITIONAL  ROGUE 

Till  Eulenspiegel  in  Literature  and  Music 

By  Sydney  Grew 
{Quoted  from  "The  American  Record  Guide"  October,  1945) 

We  often  say  with  regard  to  some  particular  book,  that  we  envy 
anyone  who  is  yet  to  have  the  joy  of  reading  it  for  the  first  time; 
and  we  can  say  the  same  about  Richard  Strauss'  tone-poem,  Till 
Eulenspiegel.  It  has  a  literary  program:  the  listener  profits  by  knowl- 
edge of  the  program;  and  the  music  is  not  fully  intelligible  unless 
correlated  with  its  story.  But  the  work  is  bright,  active,  and  rich  in 
tuneful  matter  of  the  German  folksong  type;  the  form  is  as  clear  as 
a  piece  of  fine  architecture;  the  composer's  technique,  alike  of  thought 
and  expression,  is  masterly;  and  the  dramatic  situations  and  pictorial 
points,  however  far  they  go  beyond  the  ordinary  logic  of  the  art  of 
music,  do  not  obscure  the  musical  ideas  or  upset  the  form.  There- 
fore Strauss'  Till  Eulenspiegel  can  at  first  exist  for  the  music  lover 
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simply  as  a  spendid  orchestral  Scherzo,  —  a  piece  of  high  spirited, 
expressive  music,  vibrant  with  youthful  energy  and  glowing  with 
color;  and  the  listener  is  very  fortunate  who  is  in  a  position  to  regard 
it  so  for  a  while. 

Till  Eulenspiegel  is  a  German  folk-hero.  He  was  a  peasant,  born 
somewhere  about  1300,  and  dying  at  Moellen,  near  Luebeck,  in  1350. 
Kneitlingen  in  Brunswick  was  his  birthplace.  There  is  a  passage  about 
him  in  Carlyle's  German  Literature  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries: 

"We  may  say  that  to  few  mortals  has  it  been  granted  to  earn  such 
a  place  in  universal  history  as  Till;  for  now,  after  five  centuries,  his 
native  village  is  pointed  out  with  pride  to  the  traveller,  and  his 
tombstone,  with  a  sculptured  pun  on  his  name  (an  owl,  and  a  glass) , 
still  stands,  or  pretends  to  stand,  at  Moellen  where  since  1350  his 
once  nimble  bones  have  been  at  rest." 

Till  is  indeed  one  of  the  rogues  who  have  a  place  in  "universal 
history."  The  story  of  his  gaming  and  jesting,  his  practical  jokes  and 
general  bad  behavior,  became  traditional  in  the  fifty  years  following 
his  death:  which  was  the  period  when  German  folk  song  and  poetry 
rose  to  their  great  heights,  and  when  the  "comic  anecdote*'  was  a 
popular  form  of  literature. 

Thus  Till  flourished  as  a  tradition  in  the  period  of  the  Master- 
singers.  The  story  of  him  was  collected  and  published  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  book  was  quickly  translated  into 
seven  or  eight  languages.  Editions  were  published,  often  with  fresh 
translations,  until  about  one  hundred  sixty-five  years  ago:  in  fact, 
there  was  an  English  edition  as  late  as  1890.  [More  recently  there 
have  been  two  children's  books  on  Till  published  in  this  country.  —  Ed.] 

In  France  his  name  passed  into  the  language.  An  espiegle  (Ulen- 
spiegel)  is  a  frolicsome  person;  and  faire  une  espieglerie  is  to  play  a 
waggish  trick. 

In  England  he  became  a  typical  figure.  He  was  so  familiar,  what 
he  stood  for  was  so  clearly  understood,  that  people  could  allude 
to  him  by  name,  in  the  certainty  that  the  allusion  would  be  appre- 
ciated. Ben  Jonson  is  the  writer  who  does  this  the  more  often.  In 
The  Alchemist,  old  Subtle  summons  his  housekeeper,  Face,  by  calling 
out,  "Ulen  Spiegel!"  In  The  Poetaster  there  is  this  passage  between 
Pantilius  Tucca  and  Histrio: 

"You  did  not  see  me?  Where  was  your  sight,  Oedipus?  You  walk 
with  hare's  eyes,  do  you?  I'll  have  them  glazed,  rogue;  an  you  say 
the  word,  they  shall  be  glazed  for  you:  Come  we  must  have  you  turn 
fiddler  again,  slave,  get  a  bass  viol  at  your  back,  and  march  in  a  tawny 
coat,  with  one  sleeve,  to  Goose-fair;  then  you'll  know  us,  you'll  see 
us  then,  you  will,  gulch,  you  will.  Then,  'Will't  please  your  worship 
to  have  any  music,  captain?'  " 
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Histrio,  recipient  of  this  choice  outburst,  with  its  dozens  of  allusions 
full  of  point  for  the  Jacobean  audience,  however  blunt  to  us,  makes 
a  murmuring  protest;  and  Tueca  starts  again: 

"What,  do  you  laugh,  Howleglas!  death,  you  presumptuous  varlet, 
I  am  none  of  your  fellows,  I  have  commanded  a  hundred  and  fifty 
such  rogues,  I." 

And  so  on.  Then  in  The  Sad  Shepherd  there  is  a  rather  stiff  pun 
which  works  in  the  name.  Maudlin,  the  Witch,  is  cursing  her  son  for 
his  clumsy  love-making: 

"Thou  woo  thy  love,  thy  mistress,  with  twa  hedgehogs? 
A  Stinkard  brock,  a  polecat?  out  thou  houlet! 
Thou  shouldst  have  giv'n  her  a  Madge-owl,  and  then 
Thou'dst  made  a  present  o'  thy  self,  owlspiegle!" 

Till  Eulenspiegel  represents  a  certain  side  of  human  society  in  a 
period  of  transition.  In  his  time,  the  townsfolk  were  developing,  and 


Sun-bathed  Daytona,  dazzling  mid- 
winter playground  spot,  where  every 
facility  for  rest  and  recreation  is  as 
near  as  the  shimmering  expanses  of 
platinum  sand  and  Gulf-warmed 
waters,  stretching  before  your  very 
door  at  the   Sheraton   Plaza. 


SHERATON  PLAZA 


Here,  located  directly  on  the  water,  the 
perfect  background  of  flawless  service, 
marvelous  cuisine,  and  luxurious  com- 
fort. Make  your  reservations  through 
the  manager,  or  at  any  Sheraton  Hotel. 


THE 

SHERATON  BON  AIR 


For  a  pleasant  interlude,  travelling  to 
and  from  Florida,  relax  in  delightful 
surroundings  at  the  distinctive  Sheraton 
Bon  Air  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  America's 
Golf  Capital  and  one  of  the  South's 
outstanding  resort  hotels.  Indian  sum- 
mer climate  all   winter   long. 


HOTELS 
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they  had  learned  to  look  down  scornfully  on  the  countryfolk.  Till,  — 
a  true  peasant,  witty,  unscrupulous,  —  retaliated.  He  played  the  rogue 
on  tradespeople,  robbed  the  innkeeper,  and  even  worked  up  tricks 
upon  the  higher  classes,  —  priests,  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  even 
princes.  It  was  natural  that  in  this  virile  period  he  should  become  a 
folk  hero. 

He  actually  died  in  bed.  But  Strauss,  —  for  dramatic  reasons,  and 
also  to  enforce  the  social  moral  which  was  one  of  his  aspirations,  — 
makes  him  a  victim  of  the  forces  of  the  law,  order  and  custom  which 
he  had  ridiculed. 


"TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE  OLD- 
FASHIONED  ROGUISH  MANNER -IN  RONDO  FORM," 
for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  28 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June   11,   1864 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  in  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 
Strauss  had  completed  his  score  in  Munich  the  previous  May.  It  had  been  pub- 
lished in  September.  The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (and 
in  America)    was  February  21,  1896.  The  last  performance  was  October  8,  1946. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  English  horn,  small  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bas- 
soons, double-bassoon,  four  horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three 
trumpets  (with  three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's  rattle,  strings. 

a  t  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspie gel's 
J\.  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise  —  in  Rondoform" 
stand  as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wiillner,  about 
to  perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which 
revealed  a  little  more: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspie gel'; 
were  I  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents 
suggested  to  me,  they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise 
to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore>  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard 
nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them 
to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two 
'Eulenspie gel'  motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods., 
and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after 
he  has  been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet. 
For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has 
offered  them."  Strauss  finally  noted  three  themes:  the  opening  of  the 
introduction,  the  horn  motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending 
interval  of  the  rogue's  condemnation. 
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But  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  jot  the  following  indications 
in  pencil  in  his  score: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Volksnarr;  Named  Till  Eulenspiegel; 
That  was  an  awful  hobgoblin;  Off  for  New  Pranks;  Just  wait,  you 
hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horseback  into  the  midst  of  the  market-women; 
With  seven-league  boots  he  lights  out;  Hidden  in  a  Mouse-hole;  Dis- 
guised as  a  Pastor,  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals;  Yet  out  of  his 
big  toe  peeps  the  Rogue;  But  before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless 
has  qualms  because  of  his  having  mocked  religion;  Till  as  cavalier 
pays  court  to  pretty  girls;  She  has  really  made  an  impression  on  him; 
He  courts  her;  A  kind  refusal  is  still  a  refusal;  Till  departs  furious; 
He  swears  vengeance  on  all  mankind;  Philistine  Motive;  After  he  has 
propounded  to  the  Philistines  a  few  amazing  theses  he  leaves  them  in 
astonishment  to  their  fate;  Great  grimaces  from  afar;  Till's  street  tune; 
The  court  of  Justice;  He  still  whistles  to  himself  indifferently;  Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air,  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  no  more." 
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Second    Pair   of  Concerts 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  8 
Saturday  Afternoon,  January  11 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern   Headquart art:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 
1946-1947 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.   Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces.  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetzj 
Copland   "El  Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure   "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Ha  rris Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn    Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kij6,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges." 
Scherzo  and  March :  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  » Isle  of  the  Dead";  "Vocalise" 

Ravel      "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakoy    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"    Symphony     (new    recording)  ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius      Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eul en  Spiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky    Capriccio    ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.    4,     5,    6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi       Concerto  Orosso  in  D  minor 


Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
Sixty-first  Season  in  New  York 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  January  8 

AND    THE 

Second  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  January   11 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Carnegie  Hall 

Sixty-first  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


SECOND  EVENING  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY,  January  8 


Program 


Copland Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Molto  moderate),  with  simple  expression 

II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Molto  deliberato   (Fanfare)  ;  allegro  risoluto 

INTERMISSION 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,    Eroica,    Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 


The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30)   on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 

(WJZ) . 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900 


Completed  September  29,  1946,  this  symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is  dedicated  "To  the  Memory  of  My  Dear 
Friend  Natalie  Koussevitzky."  It  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts,  October  18, 

i946- 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  two  harps,  piano,  celesta,  timpani, 
numerous  instruments  of  percussion,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Copland  wrote  his  First  Symphony  (for  orchestra  with  organ) 
in  1924-25.  It  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  February  20-21, 
1925,  when  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger  played  the  organ  part.  The  com- 
poser revised  this  symphony  as  an  orchestral  work  without  organ,  and , 
in  this  form  it  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  February  15-16,  1935. 
His  Second  Symphony,  entitled  "Short  Symphony,"  is  a  work  of  great 
rhythmic  complexity.  It  was  performed  in  1934  in  Mexico  under  the 
direction  of  Carlos  Chavez.  It  was  repeated  there  in  1941  and  1946.* 

Mr.  Copland  divulges  that  he  had  been  "collecting  themes  over  a 
period  of  years  with  the  idea  of  some  day  writing  a  symphony."  When 
he  received  his  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
in  1943,  he  began  actually  to  plan  the  symphony.  He  began  work  upon 
the  score  in  August,  1944,  during  a  summer  stay  in  a  small  Mexican 
village.  The  first  movement  was  completed  in  April  and  the  second 
in  August  of  the  following  year.  The  third  movement  was  finished 
in  January,  1946,  and  the  finale  on  September  29,  barely  in  time  for 
the  necessary  copying  of  parts  for  the  first  performance. 

"Inevitably  the  writing  of  a  symphony,"  says  Mr.  Copland,  "brings 
with  it  the  question  of  what  it  is  meant  to  express.  I  suppose  if  I 
forced  myself  I  could  invent  an  ideological  basis  for  my  symphony. 
But  if  I  did,  I'd  be  bluffing  —  or  at  any  rate,  adding  something  ex  post 
facto,  something  that  might  or  might  not  be  true,  but  which  played 
no  r61e  at  the  moment  of  creation.  Harold  Clurman  put  my  mean- 
ing well  when  he  wrote  recently  that  music  is  a  'reflection  of  and  re- 
sponse to  specific  worlds  of  men:  it  is  play,  it  is  speech,  it  is  unconscious 
result  and  conscious  statement  all  at  the  same  time/  Anything  more 
specific  than  that  in  relation  to  so-called  absolute  music  is  suspect. 


*  There  has  not  been  a  concert  performance  of  this  symphony  in  America,  but  a  broadcast 
performance  by  the  NBC  Symphony,  January  9,  1944,  under  Leopold  Stokowski.  Copland's 
"Symphonic  Ode,"  written  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  his  "Dance  Symphony,"  which  is  really  a  symphonic  compilation  from  his  ballet 
"Grohg,"  are  not  considered  by  their  composer  to  be  symphonies  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
word. 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-ivise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP  •   INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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Jn  other  words  —  to  use  a  well  worn  phrase  —  I  prefer  to  let  the 
music  'speak  for  itself.' 

"One  aspect  of  the  Symphony  ought  to  be  pointed  out:  it  contains 
no  folk  or  popular  material.  During  the  late  twenties  it  was  customary 
to  pigeon-hole  me  as  composer  of  symphonic  jazz,  with  emphasis  on 
the  jazz.  More  recently  I  have  been  catalogued  as  a  folk-lorist  and 
purveyor  of  Americana.  Any  reference  to  jazz  or  folk  material  in  this 
work  was  purely  unconscious. 

"For  the  sake  of  those  who  like  a  purely  musical  guide  through 
unfamiliar  terrain  I  add  a  breakdown  by  movements  of  the  technical 
outlines  of  the  work: 

"I.  Molto  moderate:  The  opening  movement,  which  is  broad  and 
expressive  in  character,  opens  and  closes  in  the  key  of  E  major. 
(Formally  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  sonata-allegro  with  which  sym- 
phonies usually  begin.)  The  themes  —  three  in  number  —  are  plainly 
stated:  the  first  is  in  the  strings,  at  the  very  start  without  introduction; 
the  second  in  related  mood  in  violas  and  oboes;  the  third,  of  a  bolder 
nature,  in  the  trombones  and  horns.  The  general  form  is  that  of  an 
arch,  in  which  the  central  portion  is  more  animated,  and  the  final 
section  an  extended  coda,  presenting  a  broadened  version  of  the  open- 
ing material.  Both  first  and  third  themes  are  referred  to  again  in  later 
movements  of  the  Symphony. 

"II.  Allegro  molto:  The  form  of  this  movement  stays  closer  to 
normal  symphonic  procedure.  It  is  the  usual  scherzo,  with  first  part, 
trio,  and  return.  A  brass  introduction  leads  to  the  main  theme,  which 
is  stated  three  times  in  part  I:  at  first  in  horns  and  violas  with  con- 
tinuation in  clarinets,  then  in  unison  strings,  and  finally  in  augmen- 
tation in  the  lower  brass.  The  three  statements  of  the  theme  are 
separated  by  the  usual  episodes.  After  the  climax  is  reached,  the  trio 
follows  without  pause.  Solo  wood-winds  sing  the  new  trio  melody  in 
lyrical  and  canonical  style.  The  strings  take  it  up,  and  add  a  new 
section  of  their  own.  The  recapitulation  of  part  I  is  not  literal.  The 
principal  theme  of  the  scherzo  returns  in  a  somewhat  disguised  form 
in  the  solo  piano,  leading  through  previous  episodic  material  to  a 
full  restatement  in  the  tutti  orchestra.  This  is  climaxed  by  a  return 
to  the  lyrical  trio  theme,  this  time  sung  in  canon  and  in  fortissimo 
by  the  entire  orchestra. 

"III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto:  The  third  movement  is  freest  of 
all  in  formal  structure.  Although  it  is  built  up  seetionally,  the  various 
sections  are  intended  to  emerge  one  from  the  other  in  continuous 
flow,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  closely-knit  series  of  variations. 
The  opening  section,  however,  plays  no  role  other  than  that  of  intro- 
ducing the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

"High  up  in  the  unaccompanied  first  violins  is  heard  a  rhythmically 
transformed  version  of  the  third  (trombone)  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Symphony.  It  is  briefly  developed  in  contrapuntal  style, 
and  comes  to  a  full  close,  once  again  in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  new 
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and  more  tonal  theme  is  introduced  in  the  solo  flute.  This  is  the 
melody  that  supplies  the  thematic  substance  for  the  sectional  metamor- 
phoses that  follow:  at  first  with  quiet  singing  nostalgia;  then  faster 
and  heavier  —  almost  dance-like;  then  more  child-like  and  naive,  and 
finally  vigorous  and  forthright.  Imperceptibly  the  whole  movement 
drifts  off  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  strings,  out  of  which  floats  the 
single  line  of  the  beginning,  sung  by  a  solo  violin  and  piccolo,  accom- 
panied this  time  by  harps  and  celesta.  The  third  movement  calls  for 
no  brass,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  horn  and  trumpet. 

"IV.  Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare)  —  Allegro  resoluto:  The  final 
movement  follows  without  pause.  It  is  the  longest  movement  of  the 
Symphony,  and  closest  in  structure  to  the  customary  sonata-allegro  form. 
The  opening  fanfare  is  based  on  'Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man,' 
which  I  composed  in  1942  at  the  invitation  of  Eugene  Goossens  for  a 
series  of  wartime  fanfares  introduced  under  his  direction  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony.  In  the  present  version  it  is  first  played  pianissimo 
by  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  then  suddenly  given  out  by  brass  and 
percussion.  The  fanfare  serves  as  preparation  for  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  which  follows.  The  components  of  the  usual  form  are 
there:  a  first  theme  in  animated  sixteenth-note  motion;  a  second 
theme  —  broader  and  more  song-like  in  character;  a  full-blown  de- 
velopment and  a  refashioned  return  to  the  earlier  material  of  the 
movement,  leading  to  a  peroration.  One  curious  feature  of  the  move- 
ment consists  in  the  fact  that  the  second  theme  is  to  be  found  em- 
bedded in  the  development  section  instead  of  being  in  its  customary 
place.  The  development,  as  such,  concerns  itself  with  the  fanfare  and 
first  theme  fragments.  A  shrill  tutti  chord,  with  flutter-tongued  brass 
and  piccolos,  brings  the  development  to  a  close.  What  follows  is  not 
a  recapitulation  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Instead,  a  delicate  interweav- 
ing of  the  first  theme  in  the  higher  solo  wood-winds  is  combined  with 
a  quiet  version  of  the  fanfare  in  the  two  bassoons.  Combined  with 
this,  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  is 
quoted,  first  in  the  violins,  and  later  in  the  solo  trombone.  Near  the 
end  a  full-voiced  chanting  of  the  second  song-like  theme  is  heard  in 
horns  and  trombones.  The  Symphony  concludes  on  a  massive  restate- 
ment of  the  opening  phrase  with  which  the  entire  work  began." 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston  15,  Mass. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

LETTERS  OF  COMPOSERS 

By  Ernest  Newman 

(Reprinted   from   the   Sunday   Times,  London,  September   29,    1946) 


There  has  reached  me  from  America  a  fascinating  volume  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Alfred  Knopf  —  "Letters  of  Composers,  1603-1945, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Gertrude  Norman  and  Miriam  Labell  Schrifte." 
It  begins  with  Sweelinck  and  Monteverdi  and  ends  by  drawing  lib- 
erally upon  the  correspondence  of  living  or  recently  dead  composers, 
including  Schonberg,  Bloch,  Casella,  Bax,  Prokovieff,  Roy  Harris, 
Krenek,  Aaron  Copland,  Shostakovitch  and  William  Schuman.  The 
volume  has  been  well  put  together,  and  the  letters  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  many  a  problem  that  interests  the  critic,  the  historian 
and  the  aesthetician  of  music. 

Not  that  the  composers  solve  any  of  these  problems,  for  most  of* 
them  are  at  present  insoluble;  but  we  are  less  surprised  than  ever  at 
the  vagaries  of  critical  judgment  when  we  see  how  many  varieties  of 
mental  structure  there  are  among  composers.  We  find  Schuman 
declaring  that  his  works  are  hard  to  understand  because  "I  am 
affected  by  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  and  think  it  all  over 
in  my  own  way,  politics,  literature  and  people,  and  then  I  long  to 
express  my  feelings  and  find  an  outlet  for  them  in  music."  Others 
will  have  it  that  music  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  literature  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  but  is  just  itself,  with  clarity  of  form  as  the  supreme 
determinant.  Max  Reger  thinks  that  the  programme  music  writers 
are  "basically  on  the  wrong  tack.  Music  should  not  .  .  .  require  any 
intermediary  to  be  generally  understood"  —  a  doctrine  from  which 
a  hundred  composers  from  Monteverdi  to  Mahler  and  Strauss  would 
energetically  dissent.  Saint-Saens  believes  in  art  for  art's  sake;  "form, 
loved  and  cultivated  for  itself,  is  the  principle  and  the  very  essence 
of  art.  The  search  for  expression,  legitimate  and  inevitable  as  it 
may  be,  is  the  germ  of  decadence,  which  begins  the  moment  the 
search  for  expression  takes  precedence  over  the  search  for  perfection 
of  form.  ...  If  the  search  for  expression  constituted  progress  in  art, 
the  Laocoon  would  be  superior  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles." 

Some  composers  manage  better  without  poetry;  others  make  poetry 
their  starting-point,  while  others,  again,  find  that  a  piece  of  music 
conceived  and  elaborated  in  terms  purely  of  the  orchestra  ends  by 
seeking  a  correlative  expression  in  words.  "When  I  conceive  a  large 
musical  creation,"  says  Mahler,  "I  invariably  reach  the  point  where 
1  must  introduce  the  'word'  as  the  bearer  of  my  musical  idea"  .  .  . 
"only  when  I  experience  do  I  compose,  only  when  I  compose  do  I 
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experience."  The  varieties  of  musical  type  are  many;  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  composer  is  typical  as  well  as  individual  that  sometimes  he 
reacts  as  strongly  against  his  audience  as  it  does  against  him.  Verdi 
had  no  desire  to  dictate  to  French  composers  how  they  should  write; 
but  their  national  way  was  not  his,  and  he  refused  to  change  his 
Italian  convictions  and  Italian  methods  merely  to  win  a  success  in 
Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  of  Lalo's  of  1878  illustrates  to  per- 
fection the  congenital  inability  of  many  Frenchmen  to  see  Brahms  as 
anything  but  a  laborious  dullard. 

The  best  parts  of  some  of  these  letters  are  those  in  which  the  com- 
posers, writing  to  close  friends  without  any  thought  of  publication, 
flash  an  unexpected  light  on  secrets  of  their  own  physical  and  mental 
make-up.  We  see  the  young  Mahler  torturing  himself  almost  sadistic- 
ally over  the  lot  of  man  and  the  hideousness  and  beauty  of  earth, 
and  Rachmaninov,  in  a  long  letter  of  1912,  revealing  himself  as  the 
victim  of  irrational  fears.  He  is  "full  of  timidity  and  uncertainty.  .  .  . 
I  don't  believe  in  myself.  .  .  .  Teach  me  to  believe  in  myself." 
Hypnotists  have  tried  to  teach  him  that  he  "must  take  courage  and 
have  faith";  but  he  "hates  and  fears"  even  the  beetles  which  the  warm 
weather  always  brings  into  the  house.  "My  windows  are  covered  with 
big  wooden  shutters  which  are  closed  with  iron  bolts.  In  the  evening 
and  at  night  I  feel  more  at  peace;  but  even  then  I  feel  that  'criminal 
timidity  and  cowardice.'  I  am  afraid  of  everything  —  mice,  rats,  beetles, 
oxen,  murderers.  I  am  frightened  when  a  strong  wind  blows  and  howls 
in  the  chimney,  when  I  hear  the  raindrops  on  the  windowpane;  I  am 
afraid  of  the  darkness,  etc." 

Then  we  turn  from  this  hag-ridden  son  of  the  dreary  north  to 
Chabrier,  living  in  a  perpetual  ecstasy  of  soul  and  sense  in  Spain, 
caring  not  a  rap  about  God  or  man  but  drunk  with  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  the  Spanish  girls  and  their  wrigglings  and  squirmings  when 
they  dance  at  the  cafe-concerts.  And  the  question  poses  itself,  is  it 
worth  while  to  suffer  the  torments  of  the  damned  to  produce  a  piece 
of  musical  Ichabodery  like  Rachmaninov's  C-sharp  minor  Prelude 
when,  by  pitching  all  that  Fausty  and  fusty  lumber  into  the  dustbin 
and  just  enjoying  the  surface  of  things,  you  can  produce  a  work  like 
Chabrier's  "Espafia"?  Why  stretch  yourself  on  the  rack  in  a  gloomy 
cell  of  a  private  Inquisition  of  your  own  when  you  can  make  yourself 
a  delightful  bed  of  rose-petals?  I  should  like  to  have  heard  Rach- 
maninov and  Chabrier  discussing  that  question. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Up.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony  have  been  re- 
minded, perhaps  too  often,  that  the  composer  once  destroyed  in 
anger  a  dedication  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns 
to  it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to  look  beyond  Napoleon, 
as  if  it  really  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell 
short  of  receiving  a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once  wrote:  "Though 
the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of 
Beethoven  himself  —  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 
Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the  present  point  of  view. 
His  first  statement  represented  an  assumption  generally  held  a  half 
century  ago,  but  now  more  seldom  encountered. 

The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this  symphony,  and 
which  sounds  through  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no 
place  to  a  self-styled  "Emperor'1  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all 
Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out  countless  lives  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If  the  "Eroica"  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's 
attention,  which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would  have 
been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to  speak,  of  course,  of 
musical  comprehension.  Its  suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed  peoples. 
Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  and  so  was  Leonore.  The  motive  that  gave 
musical  birth  to  those  two  characters  also  animated  most  of  Beethoven's 
music,  varying  in  intensity,  but  never  in  kind.  It  grew  from  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  eruptively  revolution- 
ary than  in  his  Eroica  Symphony.  Its  first  movement  came  from  all 
that  was  defiant  in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxica- 
tion of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom  was  one  of  his 
deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued  by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles. 
Just  or  not,  the  resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his  kin- 
ship with  the  commoner,  and  his  ardent  republicanism.  The  Eroica, 
of  course,  is  no  political  document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was 
the  deep  and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point  of  view  at 
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the  time.  And  there  was  much  on  his  heart.  This  was  the  first  out- 
spoken declaration  of  independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown 
the  mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  century  just  ended. 
But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion  of  will  power.  The  artist, 
first  confronted  with  the  downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered 
by  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties.  There,  es- 
pecially, lie  the  struggle,  the  domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement 
is  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a  strength  which 
exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has 
no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Beethoven's  thoughts  as 
artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps 
inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion.  The  shouting  triumph 
of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a 
jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales 
of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  ap- 
plied to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits. 
r$eethoven  may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he 
was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread 
in  Napoleon's  wake. 


The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing: "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road."  (This  on  the  authority  of  Czerny  — 
"Recollections  of  Beethoven." 
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sertions  of  will  power  were  achieved  only  alter  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret  tragedy; 
not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Beethoven  were 
auite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  a  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring  of 
1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica :  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough !"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 
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The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phony* which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
tive of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 


*  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
ing. The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released. 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 
The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 


*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  of 
"Prometheus,"  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches  ?  The  truth  may  lie  between. 
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stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  ihe  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 
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Sun-bathed  Daytona,  dazzling  mid- 
winter playground  spot,  where  every 
facility  for  rest  and  recreation  is  as 
near  as  the  shimmering  expanses  of 
platinum  sand  and  Gulf-warmed 
waters,  stretching  before  your  very 
door  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza. 


PREFERS  <=^>' 

SHERATON  PLAZA 

Here,  located  directly  on  the  water,  the 
perfect  background  of  flawless  service, 
marvelous  cuisine,  and  luxurious  com- 
fort. Make  your  reservations  through 
the  manager,  or  at  any  Sheraton  Hotel. 


THE 

SHERATON  BON  AIR 

For  a  pleasant  interlude,  travelling  to 
and  from  Florida,  relax  in  delightful 
surroundings  at  the  distinctive  Sheraton 
Bon  Air  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  America's 
Golf  Capital  and  one  of  the  South's 
outstanding  resort  hotels.  Indian  sum- 
mer  climate  all   winter   long. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  ... 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . . .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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Victor  records 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  January  11 


Program 


Strauss "Metamorphosen,"  Study  for  23  Solo 

String  Instruments 
(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Lento 
III.     Allegretto 

Pianos:  Lukas  Foss  and  Bernard  Zighera 
INTERMISSION 

Berlioz "Harold  in   Italy":   Symphony   in   Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.     Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;    Allegro) 
II.     March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro   frenetico) 

SOLOIST 

JASCHA  VEISSI 

BALDWIN  PIANOS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30)  on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
(WJZ).     
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METAMORPHOSES 
By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


The  full  score  of  "Metamorphosen"  (Studie  fur  23  Solostreicher)  was  written 
between  March  13  and  April  12,  1945,  in  Garmisch.  The  solo  instruments  required 
are  ten  violins,  five  violas,  five  'cellos  and  three  basses,, 

"Metamorphosen"  was  composed  for  Paul  Sacher,  who  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance with  his  Collegium  Musicum  in  the  small  concert  hall  at  Zurich  on 
January  25,  1946.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  in  this  country. 

at  the  end  of  the  printed  score  appear  the  words  "In  Memoriam! 
l\. Garmisch,  12  April,  1945."  The  date  recalls  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can forces  occupying  Bavaria  shortly  after  this  date  found  Strauss  and 
his  family  living  quietly  in  their  Alpine  home  at  Garmisch. 

"Metamorphoses"  is  in  a  single  long  movement,  with  the  following 
tempi:  Adagio,  Appassionato,  Agitato,  Piii  allegro,  Adagio  tempo 
primo.  Each  instrument  has  a  separately  written  part.  Sometimes 
the  composer  finds  considerable  variety  by  the  distribution  of  parts  in 
the  orchestra  he  has  chosen.  Sometimes  there  are  melodic  solo  voices  for 
the  first  violin,  viola  or  'cello,  and  sometimes  these  voices  are  rein- 
forced by  the  duplication  of  parts  in  varying  numbers,  principally 
in  the  ten  violins  (there  is  no  division  into  firsts  and  seconds) .  Only 
in  the  more  climactic  passages  are  all  the  instruments  used  at  once. 
The  music  is  in  straightforward  common  time  throughout. 

The  expository  opening,  the  development  in  Allegro,  and  the  return 
of  the  Adagio  tempo  with  coda  clearly  approximate  a  sonata  move- 
ment. Willi  Schuh  gives  a  description  which  discerns  this  structure, 
quoting  two  theme  groups  of  three  each.  The  development  is  con- 
trapuntal not  in  the  fugal  sense  of  strict  imitation  or  any  elaborate 
complex  of  voices,  but  rather  in  the  melodic  interweaving  of  themes. 
The  constant  subdivision  of  the  players  lends  itself  to  full  chords. 
There  is  a  pianissimo  ending. 

The  composer  was  present  and  led  the  orchestra  on  the  eve  of  the 
first  performance  in  Zurich,  which  he  likewise  attended,  according  to 
Willi  Schuh,  who  remarks:  "It  had  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  write 
a  large  symphonic  work  for  an  ensemble  of  twenty-three  solo  string 
players.  Strauss  at  eighty-one  has  broken  a  new  path  as  he  did  before 
in  his  symphonic  poems,  his  'Salome/  and  his  'Ariadne  auf  Naxos.' 
And  as  in  those  cases  it  was  the  nature  of  the  work  in  hand  which 
led  him  into  the  new  way,  into  the  new  expressive  form  and  means. 
It  has  not  been  a  matter  of  searching  and  testing:  the  Straussian  mas- 
tery finds  at  once  the  full  expressive  medium  and  the  inward  secret 
of  presentation  in  an  outward  form." 
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The  title  "Metamorphoses"  may  refer  to  the  transformation  of 
thematic  material,  and  the  subtitle  "Study"  may  simply  characterize 
the  score  as  an  experiment  in  part  distribution.  Both  titles  seem  non- 
committal in  view  of  the  inscription  on  the  last  page  of  the  score  and 
an  unmistakable  tragic  undercurrent  in  the  music  itself.  The  princi- 
pal theme  in  C  minor,  introduced  by  two  violas  in  the  ninth  bar,  re- 
calls the  halting  theme  of  the  Marcia  funebre  in  Beethoven's  "Eroica" 
Symphony.  At  the  very  end  this  similarity  becomes  unmistakably 
marked. 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

By   Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  December  8,   1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  "Concerto  Grosso"  was  composed  in  1938  and  had  its  first  performance 
(from  the"  manuscript)  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  November  14,  1941.  It 
was  repeated  in  the  same  season,  January  2  and  3. 

The  orchestration  requires  one  flute,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
pianos  and  strings. 

This  work,  according  to  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Martinu,  provided  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance,  "has 
had  a  singular  destiny.  Written  in  Paris,  in  1937,  it  was  to  have  been 
published  by  the  'Universal  Edition'  at  Vienna,  and  its  first  per- 
formance was  set  for  the  season  of  1938  in  Paris.  There  came  the 
'Anschluss/  and  I  was  without  news  of  the  score;  the  premiere  was 
prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the  orchestral  parts  and 
the  manuscript.  A  year  afterward,  events  forbade  the  'second'  premiere, 
this  time  in  Prague,*  where,  ever  since,  my  works  have  been  banned 
from  the  repertoire.  At  last  I  expected  a  real  premiere  in  Paris  in  the 

*  Milos   Safranek,   states  that  it  was  to  be  performed  by  Czech  Philharmonic  under  Vaclav 
Jalich  in  Prague,  in  1938. 
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month  of  May,  1940,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch.  I  received 
my  manuscript  after  many  difficulties,  and  after  it  had  undergone  some 
highly  involved  wanderings.  Everything  was  ready,  the  hall  hired,  but 
events  in  France  did  not  permit  it  to  be  heard.  The  whole  thing  was 
called  off,  and  the  manuscript  was  lost  during  my  retreat  from  Paris. 

"By  a  lucky  chance,  the  Czecho-Slovak  conductor  George  Szell  had 
rescued  a  copy  of  the  work  from  Prague,  just  in  time.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  copy,  and  it  was  a  happy  surprise  to  learn  of  it 
on  my  arrival  in  America." 

There  may  be  added  to  the  composer's  account  one  more  incident 
in  the  misadventures  of  a  concerto.  It  was  scheduled  for  performance 
at  the  twenty-third  pair  of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  the  season  1940-41,  but  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  copying 
of  parts  required  its  postponement  until  the  following  season. 

The  composer  writes  thus  of  his  concerto: 

"The  title  'Concerto  Grosso'  bespeaks  my  leaning  toward  this  form, 
which  occupies  a  position  between  chamber  music  and  symphonic 
music.  It  will  be  evident  that  I  have  not  followed  the  traditional  form 
of  'concerto  grosso'  but  rather  the  characteristic  alternations  of  'soli' 
and  'tutti/  which  I  have  given  to  the  pianos,  woodwinds  and  strings. 
The  violins  are  divided  into  three  sections  in  order  to  diffuse  the  full 
sonority  of  the  strings  and  to  provide  more  polyphonic  activity. 

"I  am  reluctant  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  form,  which  offers  no 
real  help  toward  the  understanding  of  a  new  work.  I  prefer  that 
the  public  listen  instead  of  constantly  asking,  'When  does  the  second 
theme  come  in?'  'Is  this  the  development  already,  or  is  it  still  the 
exposition?'  The  form  should  be  felt  through  the  development  of 


bound  volumes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical  Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston  s  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Beautifully  packaged  in  a  useful 
record  brush  . . .  brand  new  -  .  . 
At  all  leading  record  and  music 
shops.  (Other  Fidelitone  needles 
at  $150,  $1  and  50*.) 


No   finer   needle   at  any   price! 
PERMO, Snawfamited       CHICAGO  26 


More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  all  other  longlife  needles  combined 
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the  ideas  and  through  the  internal  structure  of  the  work,  which  rep- 
resents a  certain  attitude  of  the  composer,  and  the  attitude  should 
make  itself  known  clearly  without  explanations. 

"In  the  first  movement,  I  work  with  a  little  rhythmic  germ  of  a 
half-measure  which  binds  the  different  developments  of  the  other 
motives  and  which  appears  in  the  most  diversified  forms  up  to  the 
end,  where  there  remains  nothing  but  this  little  germ  within  the  ful- 
ness of  the  orchestra. 

"The  Andante  of  the  second  movement  is  an  extended  song  by  the 
violoncellos  and  the  other  strings,  which  continues  forceful  and  ex- 
pressive. But  a  few  measures  before  the  end,  the  song  subsides  into 
tranquillity. 

"In  the  third  movement,  of  lively  character,  the  two  pianos  take 
the  foremost  place  as  soloists,  setting  forth  the  themes  (somewhat 
rhythmic)  of  a  'rondo.'  At  first  they  are  enveloped  always  by  the 
polyphony  of  the  orchestra;  then  the  orchestra  takes  them  up,  rele- 
gating the  contrapuntal  ornamentation  to  the  pianos." 
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JASCHA  VEISSI 

Jascha  Veissi  was  born  in  the  Ukraine  and  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  Imperial  Conservatory  at  Odessa  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1920.  Mr.  Veissi  has  played  viola  in  the 
Kolisch  Quartet  and  later  in  the  Coolidge  Quartet.  He  has  appeared 
with  various  orchestras,  including  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
having  played  the  Symphonie  Concertante  of  Mozart  for  Violin  and 
Viola  (Violinist:  William  Kroll)  at  Tanglewood,  August  11,  1945.  He 
plays  a  Gasparo  da  Sallo  instrument,  dated  1540. 


WADSWORTH     PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:  Kenmore  9495  Residence:  Maiden  6190 
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"HAROLD  IN  ITALY,"  Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere)  ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto  principal,  Op.  16,"  was 
composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard  conducted  at  this  per- 
formance, and  Chretien  Urhan  took  the  part  for  viola.  It  was  repeated  at  another 
concert  in  Paris  on  December  14.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when 
E.  Mollenhauer  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  again  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  October  28,  1874,  Charles  Baetens,  soloist. 

The  first  performance  of  "Harold  in  Italy"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  on  February  19,  1884  (viola  solo,  Henry  Heindl) .  At  five 
performances  following,  the  soloist  was  Franz  Kneisel,  then  concertmaster  of  the 
Orchestra:  February  13,  1886,  December  8,  1888,  February  6,  1892,  November  2, 
1895,  February  4,  1899;  December  5,  1903  (viola,  Mr.  Fenr)  ,  January  26,  1907 
(viola,  Mr.  Fenr)  ,  March  4,  1911  (viola,  Mr.  Ferir)  ,  March  13,  1915  (viola,  Mr. 
Fenr)  ,  November  14,  1919  (viola,  Frederic  Denayer)  ,  April  24,  1942  (viola,  Louis 
Bailly) ,  February  19,  1943  (viola,  Jean  Lefranc) ,  November  10,  1944  (viola,  William 
Primrose) . 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons,  three 
trombones  and  tuba  (or  ophicleide) ,  timpani,  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp 
and  strings.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  score  that  the  solo  player  "should  be 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  near  the  audience  and  removed  from  the  orchestra." 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention  in  composing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write  for  the  orchestra  a  series  of 
scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active 
personage  of  constantly  preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to  put  the 
viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left  me  by  my  wanderings 
in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold  en  Italie.' 
As  in  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  a  chief  theme  (the  first  song  of 
the  viola)  reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  the  'fixed  idea,'  interposes 
itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song 
of  Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is 
contrasted  both  in  movement  and  character  and  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  development."  The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold" 
is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no  more  than  bor- 
rowed from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the  concept  of  the  romantic 
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poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22, 
1833,  a  concert  where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  remarkable 
success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm"  and  turning  the  tide  of 
popularity  in  his  favor.  "And  then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  hap- 
piness, after  the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane  of 
hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  haggard  face,  one  pos- 
sessed by  genius,  a  colossus  among  giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
and  whose  appearance  moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting 
for  me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  overwhelmed  me 
with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to  my  heart  and  head:  it  was 
PaganiniJ 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I  have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an 
admirable  Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But  I  have 
no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola?  You  are 
the  only  one  I  can  trust  for  such  a  work.' 

"  'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition  flatters  me  more  than 
I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a  virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it.  You  are 
the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve  the  problem.'  'No,  no; 
I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you  will  succeed;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick 
at  present  to  compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by  writing  a  solo 
piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incomparable  artistry,  would 
know  how  to  make  the  viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had  developed  in  my 
head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was  eager  for  the  realization.  The  first 
movement  was  hardly  completed,  when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it.  He 
looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro  and  exclaimed:  'No,  it 
is  not  that:  there  are  too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the 
time.'  'I  told  you  so,'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  concerto,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such  a  concerto  for  yourself/ 
Paganini  did  not  answer;  he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  with- 
out speaking  further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days  after- 
wards, suffering  already  from  the  affection  of  the  larynx  which  ulti- 
mately killed  him,  he  went  to  Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the 
end  of  three  years." 

Adolphe  Boschot,  who,  before  all  others,  has  applied  the  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  of  the  scholar  to  the  writings  of  Berlioz,  is  constrained  to 
doubt  the  narrative  up  to  this  point.  There  are  indications  that  Paga- 
nini was  not  present  at  the  concert  of  December  22,  and  that  Berlioz 
may  have  met  him  in  the  year  previous.  Berlioz's  biographer  is  dis- 
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posed  to  ask,  as  Berlioz  did,  why  Paganini,  who  obviously  wanted 
nothing  more  than  a  show  piece  for  the  viola  and  who  was  well 
qualified  to  write  one,  should  have  turned  to  the  composer  least 
qualified  for  such  a  task.  Perhaps  "Berlioz  thought  what  an  ex- 
cellent thing  it  would  be  if  Paganini  were  to  play  the  viola  in  a 
work  of  his,  and  then,  or  later,  imagined  the  rest  of  the  story."  So 
Ernest  Newman  sums  up  Boschot's  attitude  in  his  own  invaluable 
edition  of  the  Memoirs,  and  counters  that  if  Paganini  had  not  even 
made  a  specific  request  of  Berlioz,  La  Gazette  Musicale  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  make  this  announcement  unchallenged  on  January 
26,  1834:  "Paganini,  whose  health  is  improving  daily,  has  asked  of 
M.  Berlioz  a  new  composition  after  the  manner  of  the  'Fantastic  Sym- 
phony.''  Since  a  large  part  of  Berlioz's  statements  will  never  be 
tracked  down  for  final  verification,  it  may  be  wisest  to  rest  on  the 
observation  that  Berlioz  leans  to  magnification  rather  than  distor- 
tion, that  even  when  duly  discounted,  his  narrative  remains  astonish- 
ing enough. 

The  announcement  made  in  the  Gazette  and  other  papers  friendly 
to  Berlioz  described  the  proposed  work  as  entitled  "Les  Dernier s 
Instants  de  Marie  Stuart,"  as  including  a  chorus,  orchestra,  and  viola 
solo,  and  as  affording  the  public  its  first  opportunity  to  hear  Paganini 
play  upon  this  instrument. 

Berlioz  has  nothing  to  say  in  his  Memoirs  about  the  last  moments 
of  Maria  Stuart.  Memories  of  his  adventures  in  Italy,  the  brigands 
he  had  met  in  the  Abruzzi,  were  probably  more  congenial,  as  the 
viola  solo  wove  its  way  at  will  through  the  developing  score.  Berlioz 
did  not  bother  with  Paganini's  admonition  against  rests.  His  incom- 
parable orchestral  instincts  must  have  told  him  that  the  magic  of 
color  which  lies  in  the  viola  is  best  caught  by  evocative  backgrounds 
and  intermittent  relief  —  that  it  is  most  surely  lost  by  over-insistence 
and  displayful  passage  work. 

Paganini  left  Paris  on  February  20.  In  March,  as  the  season  began 
to  wane  and  with  it  his  duties  as  critic,  Berlioz  and  his  wife  took  a 
house  on  the  Montparnasse,  and  there  he  completed  his  "Harold  in 
Italy."  "In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  harmonic  fabric,"  he  wrote, 
"it  took  me  as  little  time  to  compose  this  symphony  as  I  have  spent 
generally  in  writing  my  other  works;  but  it  took  me  considerable  time 
to  revise  it.  I  improvised  the  'March  of  the  Pilgrims'  in  two  hours, 
while  dreaming  one  night  by  the  fireside;  but  during  ten  years  I 
kept  introducing  modifications  of  the  detail,  which,  I  believe,  have 
much  bettered  it.  As  it  was  then,  it  obtained  a  complete  success  when 
it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire." 

This  concert  took  place  November  23,  1834.  The  audience  glittered 
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with   a   literary   distinction  which  would  indicate  that   the   star  of 
Berlioz  was  rising. 

Berlioz  describes  the  performance: 

"The  first  movement  alone  was  feebly  applauded,  but  this  was  the 
fault  of  Girard,  who  conducted  the  orchestra,  and  could  not  succeed 
in  working  it  up  enough  in  the  coda,  where  the  pace  ought  gradually 
to  be  doubled.  Without  this  progressive  animation  the  end  of  the 
allegro  is  cold  and  languid.  I  suffered  simple  martyrdom  in  hearing 
it  thus  dragged.  The  Pilgrim's  March  was  encored.  At  its  second  per- 
formance, and  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  part  —  at  the  place 
where  the  convent-bells  (suggested  by  two  harp-notes  doubled  by  the 
flutes,  oboes,  and  horns)  are  heard  afresh  after  a  brief  interruption  — 
at  this  point  the  harpist  miscounted  his  bars,  and  lost  his  place.  Girard, 
instead  of  setting  him  right,  as  I  have  done  a  dozen  times  in  the  same 
circumstances  (the  same  mistake  is  constantly  made) ,  called  out,  'The 
last  chord,'  which  the  band  accordingly  gave,  thus  skipping  some  fifty 
bars.  This  was  a  complete  slaughter.  Fortunately,  however,  the  march 
had  been  well  played  the  first  time,  and  the  public  were  under  no  mis- 
apprehension about  the  cause  of  the  disaster  at  the  ericore.  Had  it 
happened  at  first,  they  would  have  been  sure  to  attribute  the  ca- 
cophony to  the  composer.  Still,  since  my  defeat  at  the  Theatre-Italien, 
I  had  such  mistrust  of  my  own  skill  as  a  conductor  that  I  allowed 
Girard  to  direct  my  concerts  for  some  time  longer;  but  at  the  fourth 
performance  of  Harold  he  made  so  serious  a  mistake  at  the  end  of 
the  serenade  (where,  if  one  part  of  the  orchestra  does  not  double  its 
speed,  the  other  part  cannot  go  on,  because  the  whole  bar  of  the  former 
corresponds  to  the  half  bar  of  the  latter)  that,  seeing  at  last  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  working  up  the  end  of  the  allegro  properly,  I 
resolved  in  future  to  conduct  myself,  and  not  allow  anyone  else  to 
communicate  my  ideas  to  the  performers.  From  this  resolution  I 
only  once  departed,  and  my  readers  will  see  how  nearly  fatal  was 
the  result. 

"After  the  first  hearing  of  this  symphony,  an  article  appeared  in  a 
Paris  musical  paper  which  overwhelmed  me  with  invectives,  begin- 
ning in  this  witty  style:  'Ha,  ha,  ha!  haro!  haro!  Harold!'  On  the 
morning  after  the  appearance  of  this  article  I  received  an  anonymous 
letter  in  which,  after  a  deluge  of  even  coarser  insults,  I  was  reproached 
with  not  being  brave  enough  to  blow  out  my  brains!", 

Berlioz  took  his  symphony  far  and  wide  upon  his  tours,  presenting 
it  with  varying  success.  Apparently  the  most  outstanding  and  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  where  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  finale  greatly  excited  the  composer.  "That  furious 
orgy,"  he  calls  it,  "where  wine,  blood,  joy,  rage,  all  combined,  parade 
their  intoxication  —  where  the  rhythm  sometimes  seems  to  stumble 
along,  sometimes  to  rush  on  in  fury,  and  the  brass  seem  to  vomit 
forth  curses  and  to  answer  prayer  with  blasphemies;  where  they  laugh, 
drink,  fight,  destroy,  slay,  violate,  and  utterly  run  riot;  in  this  brigand 
scene  the  orchestra  became  a  regular  pandemonium;  there  was  some- 
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thing  positively  supernatural  and  terrifying  in  its  frantic  life  and  spirit, 
and  violins,  basses,  trombones,  drums,  and  cymbals  all  sang  and 
bounded  and  roared  with  diabolical  order  and  concord,  whilst  from 
the  solo  viola,  the  dreamy  Harold,  some  trembling  notes  of  his  eve- 
ning hymn  were  still  heard  in  the  distance  as  he  fled  in  terror. 
• 
"How  my  heart  and  my  frame  shuddered  as  I  conducted  that  mar- 
vellous orchestra,  in  which  I  seemed  to  find  my  young  Paris  heroes 
more  hot-blooded  than  ever.  You  know  nothing  like  this,  you  poets; 
you  are  never  carried  away  by  such  hurricanes!  I  would  willingly 
have  embraced  the  whole  orchestra;  but  all  I  could  do  was  to  ex- 
claim —  in  French,  it  is  true,  but  the  mere  tone  must  have  made  them 
understand  me  —  'Sublime!  Gentlemen,  you  have  my  thanks  and  ad- 
miration; you  are  perfect  brigands!'  " 

Paganini  did  not  hear  it  until  December  16,  1838.  It  was  another 
Conservatoire  concert.  Berlioz  conducted  both  the  "Fantastique"  and 
the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphonies.  The  strange  outcome  of  the  per- 
formance should  never  be  described  except  in  his  own  words: 

"Paganini  was  present;  and  I  will  now  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
occurrence  of  which  so  many  contradictory  versions  exist,  and  about 
which  so  many  unkind  stories  have  been  circulated. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  I  composed  Harold  at  the  instigation  of 
Paganini.  Though  performed  several  times  during  his  absence,  it  had 
not  figured  at  any  of  my  concerts  since  his  return;  he  therefore  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  heard  it  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

"The  concert  was  just  over;  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
trembling  with  exhaustion,  when  Paganini,  followed  by  his  son 
Achilles,  came  up  to  me  at  the  orchestra  door,  gesticulating  violently. 
Owing  to  the  throat  affection  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  he  had  al- 
ready completely  lost  his  voice,  and  unless  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  no  one  but  his  son  could  hear  or  even  guess  what  he  was  saying. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  got  up  on  a  chair,  put  his  ear  close 
to  his  father's  mouth,  and  listened  attentively. 

"Achilles  then  got  down,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  'My  father  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  been  so  power- 
fully impressed  at  a  concert;  that  your  music  has  quite  upset  him, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  restrain  himself  he  should  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  thank  you  for  it.'  I  made  a  movement  of  incredulous  em- 
barrassment at  these  strange  words,  but  Paganini,  seizing  my  arm, 
and  rattling  out,  'Yes,  yes!'  with  the  little  voice  he  had  left,  dragged 
me  up  on  the  stage,  where  there  were  still  a  good  many  of  the  per- 
formers, knelt  down,  and  kissed  my  hand.  I  need  not  describe  my 
stupefaction;  I  relate  the  facts,  that  is  all. 

"On  going  out  into  the  bitter  cold  in  this  state  of  white  heat,  I  met 
Mr.  Armand  Bertin  on  the  boulevard.  There  I  remained  for  some 
time,  describing  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred,  caught  a  chill,  went 
home,  and  took  to  my  bed,  more  ill  than  before. 

"The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when  little  Achilles  entered, 
and  said,  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  still  ill; 
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and  if  he  were  not  so  unwell  himself,  he  would  have  come  to  see  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  he  desired  me  to  give  you/  I  would  have  broken  the 
seal,  but  the  child  stopped  me,  and  saying,  'There  is  no  answer;  my 
father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  alone,'  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"I  supposed  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulations  and  compliments, 
and,  opening  it,  read  as  follows: 

'My  dear  friend, 

'Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Berlioz  alone  can  revive  him.  I  have  heard  your 
divine  compositions,  so  worthy  of  your  genius,  and  beg  you  to  accept,  in 
token  of  my  homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  handed  to  you 
by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  on  presentation  of  the  enclosed.  Your  most 
affectionate  friend. 

'Nicolo  Paganini. 
'Paris,  December  18,  1838.' 

"I  know  enough  of  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like  this.  The 
unexpected  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  surprised  me  so  much 
that  I  became  quite  confused  in  my  ideas,  and  forgot  what  I  was 
doing.  But  a  note  addressed  to  M.  de  Rothschild  was  enclosed,  and, 
without  a  thought  that  I  was  committing  an  indiscretion,  I  quickly 
opened  it,  and  read  these  few  words  in  French: 

'Sir, 

'Be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs 
which  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

'Yours,  etc.,  Paganini.' 

"Then  only  did  the  truth  dawn  on  me,  and  I  must  evidently  have 
grown  quite  pale,  for  my  wife  coming  in  at  that  moment,  and  finding 
me  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  and  a  discomposed  face,  exclaimed, 
'What's  the  matter  now?  Some  new  misfortune?  Courage!  we  have 
endured  as  much  before.' 

"  'No,  no;  quite  the  contrary.' 

"  'What,  then?' 

"  'Paganini.' 

"  'Well,  what  of  him?' 

"  'He  has  sent  me  —  twenty  thousand  francs.' 

"  'Louis!  Louis!'  cried  Henrietta,  rushing  distractedly  in  search  of 
my  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room.  'Come  here!  come  with 
your  mother;  come  and  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  your 
father.'  And  my  wife  and  child  ran  back  together  and  fell  on  their 
knees  beside  my  bed,  the  mother  praying,  the  child  in  astonishment 
joining  his  little  hands  beside  her.  O  Paganini!  what  a  sight!  .  .  . 
Would  that  he  could  have  seen  it!  .  .  . 

"My  first  impulse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  to  answer  his  letter, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  house.  My  reply  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  so  inadequate  and  so  far  from  what  I  really  felt, 
that  I  dare  not  reproduce  it.  Some  situations  and  feelings  are  quite 
overwhelming! 

"Paganini's  noble  action  soon  became  known  in  Paris,  and  for  the 
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next  two  days  my  room  was  the  rendezvous  of  numerous  artists  all 
eager  to  see  the  famous  letter,  and  learn  the  particulars  of  so  strange 
an  event.  All  congratulated  me;  one,  indeed,  showed  a  certain  jealousy, 
not  of  me,  but  of  Paganini.  'I  am  not  rich,'  he  said,  'or  I  would  will- 
ingly have  done  as  much.'  He  was  a  violinist;  and  it  is  the  only  ex- 
ample I  know  of  a  spirit  of  honourable  envy.  Afterwards  came  out 
all  the  remarks,  detractions,  anger,  and  falsehoods  of  my  enemies, 
the  transports  of  delight  and  triumph  of  my  friends,  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Jules  Janin,  his  splendid  article  in  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
the  abusive  language  with  which  I  was  honoured  by  certain  low 
wretches,  the  scandalous  insinuations  against  Paganini,  the  letting 
loose  and  the  clashing  of  a  score  of  good  and  evil  passions.* 

"In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  and  impetuous  feeling,  I  was 
boiling  over  with  impatience  at  not  being  able  to  leave  my  bed.  At 
last,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  I  felt  a  little  better,  and,  unable 
longer  to  contain  myself,  I  dressed,  and  ran  off  to  the  Neothermes, 
Rue  de  la  Victoire,  where  Paganini  was  then  living.  They  told  me 
he  was  alone  in  the  billiard-room.  I  went  in,  and  we  embraced  with- 
out a  word.  After  some  minutes,  as  I  was  stammering  out  I  know 
not  what  in  the  way  of  thanks,  Paganini  —  whom  I  was  able  to 
understand  in  the  empty  room  —  cut  me  short  with  these  words: 

*  Some  accused  Paganini  of  making  a  grand  gesture  of  generosity  to  offset  a  reputation  for 
closeness.  Others  intimated  that  Paganini  was  reaping  undue  glory  by  acting  as  inter- 
mediary for  an  anonymous  donor,  perhaps  Bertin.  There  has  been  no  evidence  to  cast 
legitimate  doubt  upon  Pa^anini's  integrity  in  the  affair. 
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"  'Don't  speak  of  that.  No,  not  another  word.  It  is  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure I  have  ever  felt  in  my  life.  You  will  never  know  how  your  music 
affected  me;  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  felt  anything  like  it.  .  .  . 
Ah!  now,'  added  he,  as  he  brought  down  his  fist  on  the  billiard-table 
with  a  violent  blow,  'none  of  the  people  who  cabal  against  you  will 
dare  to  say  another  word,  for  they  know  that  I  am  a  good  judge.'  .  .  . 

"Having  discharged  my  debts,  and  finding  myself  still  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  sum,  my  one  idea  was  to  spend  it  in  the  way  of 
music.  'I  must/  I  said  to  myself,  'leave  off  all  other  work,  and  write  a 
masterpiece,  on  a  grand  new  plan,  a  splendid  work,  full  of  passion 
and  imagination,  and  worthy  to  be  dedicated  to  the  illustrious  artist 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much." 

He  decided  to  compose  a  symphony  with  voices  upon  "the  sublime 
and  ever-novel  theme  of  Shakespeare's  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  "  He  wrote 
it  "in  seven  months,  never  pausing  for  more  than  three  or  four  days 
out  of  every  thirty."  Meanwhile  Paganini  could  not  leave  the  Riviera 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  died  on  November  25  of  the  following 
year  (1840) .  Whether  by  circumstance  or  disinclination,  he  never 
played  in  the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony. 
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25-26  Boston 

*29  Boston 


NOVEMBER 


1-2 

8-9 

*12 

»3 

14 

»5 
16 

•19 
22-23 

24 

*26 

29-30 


Boston 
Boston 
New   Haven 
New   York 
New  York 
Brooklyn 
New  York 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 


DECEMBER 


2 

#3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

*io 

11 

>3-i4 

•i7 
20-21 
27-28 

29 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

Rochester 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 


JANUARY 

3-4 

*7 
8 

9 
10 
11 


Boston 

New  London 
New  York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New  York 


(Fri.-Sat.    I) 
(Tues.   A) 
(Fri.-Sat.   II) 

(0 

(Fri.-Sat.    Ill) 

(Sun.  a) 

0) 

(Fri.-Sat.   IV) 

(Tues.  B) 


(Fri.-Sat.  V) 
(Fri.-Sat.   VI) 

(1) 

(Wed.   1) 

(Extra) 

(l) 

(Sat.  1) 

(2) 

(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 

(Sun.  b) 

(2) 

(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 


(Fri.-Sat.   IX) 

(3) 

(Fri.-Sat.  X) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 
(Sun.  c) 


(Fri.-Sat.   XII) 
(Wed.  2) 


(2) 
(Sat.  2) 


•14  Hartford 

17-18  Boston 

*2i  Boston 

24-25  Boston 

26  Boston 

*28  Providence 
31-Feb.  1  Boston 


FEBRUARY 


*4 
7-8 
*n 

12 

13 

15 
*i8 

21-22 

23 

*25 
28-Mar. 

MARCH 

*4 
7-8 

10 
*n 

12 

»3 

»4 

15 

*i8 

21-22 

*25 

28-29 

APRIL 


Cambridge 
Boston 
New  Haven 
New  York 
White  Plains 
Brooklyn 
New  York 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


Cambridge 

Boston 

Northampton 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 


Cambridge 


3-5  Boston 

*8  Hartford 

9  New  York 

10  Newark 

1 1  Brooklyn 

12  New  York 
*i5  Boston 

18-19  Boston 

20  Boston 

23  Boston 

25-26  Boston 

*  Broadcast,   ABC 


(I) 

(Fri.-Sat.    XIII) 

(Tues.  C) 

(Fri.-Sat.   XIV) 

(Sun.  d) 

(3) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 


(4) 
(Fri.-Sat. 

(2) 
(Wed.  3) 


XVI) 


(3) 
(Sat.  3) 

(Tues.  D) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 

(Sun.  e) 

(4) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 


(5) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 

(3) 
(Wed.  4) 

(4) 

(Sat.  4) 
(Tues.  E) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 

(5) 

(Fri.-Sat.    XXI) 


(6) 

(Thurs.-Sat.  XXII) 

(2) 
(Wed.  5) 

(5) 

(Sat.  5) 

(Tues.  F) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 
(Sun.  f) 
(Pension  Fund) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 

9  :30-10  :30  E.  S.  T. 


by  richness  of  tone, 
effortless  action^ 
responsiveness. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  tor  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HI 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 
1946-1947 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven   Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 

Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 

Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy   "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure   "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart   Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 
Prokofieff    Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 

Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff "Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Ker jenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and   5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J ....  Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio   (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies    Nos.     4,     5,    6 :     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 


1947 

BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 
THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW 

Guest  Conductors 


TWELVE  CONCERTS - 


Sunday  afternoon,       July  13      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra   Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,      July  24  ) 

Saturday  evening,       July  26  I  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27  ) 

Thursday  evening,      July  31  ) 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  >  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3  ) 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  J-  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 


Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms— 
Second  Symphony;  Schubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland— 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— -Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  Hindemith— Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt)  ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Ravel— "Pavane"  and 
"La  Valse";  and  Martinu— Concerto  Grosso. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  be  concluded 
with  an  extra  concert  on  the  following  Tuesday  evening, 
August  5,  at  which  the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed. 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Mendelssohn— "Italian"  Symphony;  Schumann—Sec- 
ond Symphony;  Tchaikovsky— Fourth  Symphony;  Debussy— 
"The  Sea";  Stravinsky— "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps";  and  Mozart 
—Requiem   (with  chorus  and  soloists) . 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30 -AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries   to  G.   E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Carnegie  Hall,   New  York 
Sixty-first  Season  in  New  York 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  February  12 

AND    THE 

Third  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  15 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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You  Are  Invited  Ho  Become  a  Friend 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


D, 


'uring  the  past  thirteen  years  many  who  enjoy 
the  Orchestra's  concerts  in  New  York  have  become 
members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Through  the  generosity  of  Friends  the 
Orchestra  has  received  the  support  necessary  for 
its  continued  existence. 

The  Orchestra's  annual  budget  for  its  forty-six 
weeks'  season  exceeds  $1,000,000,  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  which  is  obtained  through  operating 
revenues.  The  balance  is  supplied  by  the  gifts  of 
those  who  enroll  as  Friends  of  the  Orchestra. 

A  gift  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount  whatever 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  enrollment  for 
the  season.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra    and    sent    to    the 

Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 
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Carnegie  Hall 

Sixty-first  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THIRD  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  February  12 


Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 
Schubert Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of  Spring") 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 
I.    The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents 
—  Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  —  Games  of  the  Rival  Towns  — 
The  Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 
(The  Wise  Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth 

II.    The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  The 
Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One 


BALDWIN   PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 


The  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday,  8:30-9:30  E.  S.  T.,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
(WJZ) . 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  then  Harvard 
College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia  for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with 
Fritz  Reiner,  orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with 
Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting  with  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
He  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting  in  the  third  year  of  the 
School,  1942,  and  joined  the  faculty  in  the  same  capacity  for  1946.  In 
the  season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has  appeared  with  many  orches- 
tras as  guest  conductor,  including  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
January  28,  1944  (when  he  conducted  his  "Jeremiah"  Symphony), 
November  22,  1944,  and  March  22,  1946.  In  1945  he  became  director 
of  the  New  York  City  Symphony.  He  conducted  as  guest  in  Prague  and 
London  last  summer.  His  ballets  "Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile"  have 
been  produced  by  the  Ballet  Theatre.  He  wrote  the  music  for  "On 
the  Town,"  first  performed  in  Boston  December  13,  1944,  and  a 
success  on  Broadway. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  NO.  7 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  wrote  this  posthumous  symphony  in  1828.  What  was  probably  its  first 
performance  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  21,  1839,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn conducting.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York,  January  11,  1851.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on 
October  6,  1852,  with  a  small  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Suck. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

January  31  last  marked  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franz 
Schubert.  It  was  a  hundred  six  years  ago  that  this  symphony  was 
resurrected  and  performed  in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had 
passed  since  the  composition  of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its 
composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years, 
from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school 
of  the  Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music 
for  the  small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816 
he  wrote  his  Fourth  ("Tragic")  Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without 
trumpets  and  drums);  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year  he  pro- 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent .  .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP   .   INSURANCE 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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duced  his  Sixth  in  C  major,  still  for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three 
works,  containing  many  of  the  beautiful  pages  characteristic  of  the 
young  Schubert,  were  yet  modest  in  design,  having  been  planned  for 
the  immediate  uses  of  the  "Amateur  Society,"  the  outgrowth  of  a 
friendly  quartet  which  had  long  met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 

Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts 
away  from  symphonies,  a  form  which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  In  1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two  move- 
ments of  another.  The  "Unfinished"  Symphony  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  which  Schubert  wrote  entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musi- 
cal inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted  proportions  of  a  group  of 
half-skilled  friends  who  could  with  difficulty  muster  a  trumpeter  or  a 
set  of  kettledrums.  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched 
the  score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Gratz,  casually  laid  the  unplayed 
symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it.  This  indifference  did  not 
visibly  disturb  the  composer,  to  whom  the  act  of  creation  seems 
always  to  have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possibili- 
ties (which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of  performance  or  recogni- 
tion. Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic 
wings,  this  time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Diffi- 
culty, length,  orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass 
of  any  orchestra  he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights 
composed  far  above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players 
with  whom  his  music-making  life  was  identified.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  wrote  at  those  times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  en- 
countered in  his  round  of  humble  dealings,  and  for  coming  genera- 
tions unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the  symphony  in  C  major  come 
into  being  —  the  symphony  which  showed  a  new  and  significant  im- 
pulse in  a  talent  long  since  of  immortal  stature;  the  symphony  which 
it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann  to  resurrect  years 
later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the 
score  to  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written 
out  and  distributed,  and  the  symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  "The  Sym- 
phony was  soon  laid  aside,"  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer, 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of 
Schubert's  life  after  consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remem- 
bered him.  The  score  was  found  to  be  "too  long  and  difficult,  and 
Schubert  advised  them  to  accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth 
Symphony  (also  in  C)."  The  tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to 

*  He  did  make,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a  symphony  in  E  minor-E  major  with 
the  notation  and  scoring  only  partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in 
the  season  1934-1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  "Gastein"  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence,  remains  a  leges d,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 
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believe  —  not  that  the  composer  had  any  qualms  about  the  essential 
practicability  of  his  score  —  but  that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus 
before  its  wings  could  be  entirely  clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesell- 
schaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  performed  by  the  Society  a  month 
after  Schubert's  death  (December  14,  1828)  and  repeated  in  March, 
1829.  Whether  it  was  the  great  "C  major"  or  the  Sixth  Symphony  in 
the  same  key  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  In  any  case, 
Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay  in 
oblivion  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's 
brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  fastened  upon  the  C  major  symphony, 
and  sent  a  copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic  — 
as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as 
expressed  to  Moscheles  sounds  cool  and  measured:  "We  recently  played 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright, 
fascinating  and  original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his 
instrumental  works."  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March 
21,  1839)  was  a  pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were 
cuts  for  these  performances).*  Mendelssohn  urged  the  score  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  and  attempted  to 
put  it  on  a  programme  when  he  visited  England.  The  players  found 
this  straightforward  music  unreasonably  difficult  and  laughed  at  the 
oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn  forthwith  withdrew 
the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in  England  until  many  years  later 
(April  5,  1856);  even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  concert.  It  is  said  that 
a  similar  derision  from  the  players  in  -Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling  that  these 
famous  triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion, 


*Yet  a  reriewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that  the  work  lasted  "five  minutes  less  than 
an  hour."  Eugene  Goossens  once  wrote:  "Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive  length  has  often 
brought  up  the  vexed  question  of  'cuts,'  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the  work  does  not 
suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the  slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the 
word,  'judicious,'  for  there  are  only  two  'cuts'  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb 
the  shape  or  development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  however,  let  us  have 
it  unmutilated — "    (Chesterian,   November,   1928). 
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a  lifting  rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a 
dull  and  lumbering  performance  might  well  turn  the  constantly  re- 
iterated figuration  into  something  quite  meaningless.  The  joke  lay, 
not  in  the  measures  themselves,  but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the 
players  who  were  deriding  them.  The  work,  thus  put  aside  in  Eng- 
land for  some  fifteen  years,  meanwhile  found  its  first  American  per- 
formance by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  (January  11, 
1851),  Mr.  Eisfeld  conducting.  It  had  been  published  a  year  previous. 

The  very  fact  that  Schubert  wrote  this  masterwork  in  his  last  year, 
an  eloquent  sign,  and  not  the  only  one,  of  a  new  subtilization  and  un- 
folding of  the  still  youthful  composer,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
conjecture,  wise,  futile,  or  foolish,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers.  Some 
have  foretold  in  the  C  major  the  heralding  of  what  might  have  be- 
come a  mighty  symphonist,  another  Beethoven  (which  composer  Schu- 
bert held  in  the  deepest  veneration).  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
mild  and  unassuming  little  Viennese  music-maker  showed  no  inclina- 
tion, then  or  at  any  time,  to  become  a  philosopher  and  spiritual  titan, 
an  insurrectionary  artist  who  might  face  the  world  at  large  with  a 
glance  of  arrogant  independence.  More  than  one  writer  has  discerned 
premonitions  of  death  in  the  final  symphony,  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
disclaiming  superstition,  could  not  help  remarking  darkly  that  Schu- 
bert signed  a  friendly  letter  of  that  year:  "Yours  till  death."  Any  words 
from  Schubert  about  his  music,  written  or  spoken,  are  as  always  but 
scantily  available.  One  remark  Schubert  is  said  to  have  made,*  on 
handing  the  manuscript  of  this  symphony  to  the  Musikverein  —  "that 
he  hoped  now  to  hear  nothing  more  about  Lieder,  and  that  hence- 
forth he  should  confine  himself  to  Opera  and  Symphony." 

He  did  write  more  songs;  in  fact  probably  his  last  application  of  pen 
to  paper  was  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  "Winterreise"  series,  wherein 
a  new  current  of  melancholy,  almost  Tchaikovskian,  is  discernible.  It  is 
none  the  less  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  symphony  —  that  resplend- 
ent sample  of  a  newly  widened  instinct  of  orchestral  beauty  —  would 
have  had  its  successors. 


*  Kreissle  repeats  this  as  a  "well-authenticated  confession." 
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The  examination  of  Schubert's  every-day  life  in  those  months  re- 
veals the  usual  round  of  daily  music-making  and  friendly  intercourse. 
The  motive  for  the  score  must  have  been  purely  the  delight  in  its 
writing,  for  no  one  was  at  hand  to  play  it,  no  publisher  would  have 
given  the  merest  glance  of  interest  at  such  an  unmarketable  article. 
Notwithstanding,  Schubert  was  as  usual  hounded  by  the  penury  which 
kept  him  in  dingy  lodgings  and  short  rations  most  of  the  time.*  He 
should,  if  material  needs  were  to  control  his  muse,  have  been  writing 
easy  piano  duets,  songs  in  the  obvious  mold  and  free  from  the  "eccen- 
tricities" (i.e.  —  felicitous  touches  of  divine  fancy)  which  his  publish- 
ers periodically  objected  to.  Instead,  he  wrote  what  pleased  him  —  songs 
which  puzzled  his  intimate  friends,  chamber  music  such  as  the  splendid 
but  then  unsalable  Quintet,  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  the  three  final  piano 
sonatas  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  the  Winterreise  and  Schwanen- 
gesang.  This  wealth  of  music,  showing  many  new  vistas,  left  him  poor 
and  contented. 

Sir  George  Grove,  who  carefully  examined  the  manuscripts  of  the 
symphonies  in  1868,  still  a  pioneering  year  in  the  knowledge  of  Schu- 
bert, describes  the  manuscript  of  the  final  C  major  Symphony  as  "a 
volume  of  218  pages,  and,  as  usual,  on  oblong  paper."  The  heading 
reads:  "Synfonie,  Marz  1828.  Frz.  Schubert  Mp.f"  Donald  Francis 
Tovey  reports,  as  does  Grove,  many  corrections  in  the  score  —  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  fact,  since  Schubert  always  put  down  his  notation 
swiftly  and  with  finality.  "In  the  Finale,"  writes  Grove,  "there  are  but 
few  alterations,  and  those  of  no  importance.  It  has  evidently  been 
written  straight  off,  and  towards  the  end  the  pen  seems  to  have  rushed 
on  at  an  impetuous  speed,  almost  equalling  that  of  the  glorious  music 
itself.  The  first  four  movements,  on  the  other  hand,  are  literally 
crowded  with  alterations;  so  much  so  that  the  work  looks  as  if  it  were 
made  up  of  after-thoughts.  The  handwriting  is  neat  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, thought  it  has  lost  the  peculiar  charm  which  it  has  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies. J 


After  the  broad  and  serene  introduction,  the  theme  of  which  is  first 
intoned  by  the  horns  in  unison,  there  comes  the  allegro,  the  main  body 


*  Schubert  did,  for  once  in  his  life,  give  a  public  concert  of  his  own  music.  It  was  on 
March  26,  1828.  probably  after  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  He  submitted  to  the  in- 
sistence of  his  friends,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  large  attendance,  and  receipts  of  about 
600  gulden  ($160)  — probably  more  money  than  he  had  ever  held  in  his  hand  at  a  single 
time.  We  find  him  shortly  afterwards  inviting:  a  friend  to  a  Paganini  concert,  on  the  ground 
that  "money  is  as  plentiful  as  chaff."  But  tempting  invitations  from  Gratz  and  the 
mountains  of  his  beloved  upper  Austria  he  had  to  refuse  from  May  until  summer  from 
want  of  funds  for  the  coach  fare,  and  in  September  he  gave  up  the  idea  altogether,  and 
remained  sorrowfully  in  the  city.  "It  is  all  over  with  my  journey  to  Gratz  this  year  for 
my  pecuniary,  like  the  weather  prospects,  are  downright  gloomy  and  unfavorable." 

t  "Manu  propria." 

%  Grove  lists  the  symphonies  chronologically,  and  numbers  the  skeleton  symphony  in  E  minor 
as  No.  7,  the  "Unfinished"  as  No.  8.  In  the  usual  numbering  the  E  minor  is  not  included: 
the  final  symphony  is  No.   7,    and  the   "Unfinished,"    as   a  posthumous  work,   No.   8. 
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of  the  movement,  in  which  the  corrections  first  appear.  "It  is  an  im- 
pressive (though  not  yet  the  most  impressive)  sign,"  writes  Professor 
Tovey,  "of  the  white  heat  at  which  this  huge  work  is  written  that 
the  whole  first  movement  (if  not  more)  was  fully  scored  before  Schu- 
bert noticed  that  he  really  must  put  more  meaning  into  the  all-per- 
vading figure  that  constitutes  the  first  two  bars  of  his  main  theme.  .  .  . 
The  alteration  is  neatly  made  with  a  pen-knife  literally  hundreds  of 
times." 

The  theme  in  its  original  shape  is  an  insipid  reiteration  of  tonic 
and  dominant  —  as  characterless  as  some  of  Beethoven's  early  sketches 
for  his  finally  pregnant  themes.  Schubert,  apparently,  was  achieving 
a  new  power  of  discrimination,  was  outgrowing  certain  facile  habits 
of  spinning  a  good  idea  too  thin,  habits  no  doubt  engendered  in  the 
uncritical  glow  of  endless  Biedermeierisch  evenings  and  Schubertiaden 
in  and  about  Vienna.  But  here  there  is  a  new  mettle;  one  shoot  of 
lyric  florescence  begets  another;  instead  of  the  spectre  of  redundancy, 
which  would  be  fatal  in  so  long  a  work,  there  is  the  profuse  fertility, 
the  unexpected  twist  to  lift  the  discourse  again  and  again  to  a  new 
and  rarefied  plane.  "The  second  subject,  reached,  as  usual  in  Schubert 
by  a  very  simple  coup  de  theatre,  starts  in  a  minor  key  in  which  it  is 
not  going  to  settle.  This  glorious  theme  veers  round  towards  the 
normal  key  of  the  dominant  G  major;  whence,  however,  it  wanders 
away  into  the  most  wonderful  of  all  Schubert's  unorthodox  digres 
sions;  a  locus  classicus  for  the  imaginative  use  of  trombones  in  a 
pianissimo.  This  passage,  which  derives  from  the  introduction,  and 
leads  to  a  triumphant  climax  in  G  major,  is  so  masterly  in  design  as 
well  as  in  poetic  power  that  it  is  incomparably  more  like  a  new  art- 
form  than  a  failure  to  execute  an  old  one.  Many  of  Schubert's  out- 
wardly similar  digressions  are  weaknesses,  but  every  case  must  be 
taken  on  its  individual  merits;  and  nothing  will  induce  me  to  believe 
that  Beethoven  would  have  tolerated  a  word  against  this  passage  in 
its  present  position  if  he  had  lived  to  see  it. 

"The  Coda  is  in  quicker  tempo,  and  has  the  energy  to  make  a 
splendid  climax;  a  marked  contrast  to  most  of  Schubert's  codas,  which 
are  apt  to  collapse  with  a  frank  gesture  of  exhaustion.  Here  the  move- 
ment ends  with  an  apotheosis  of  the  Introduction. 

"The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  after  establishing  its  indomitable 
march-rhythm  in  a  few  wintry  bars  of  introduction,  sets  out  bravely 
with  a  heart-breaking  show  of  spirit  in  adversity.  The  burden  of  the 
song  goes,  with  Schubert's  characteristic  half-Italian  pathos,  into  the 
major  mode.  There  is  an  energetic  sequel,  marching  along  in  the 
same  rhythm  and  with  the  same  brave  figures. 

[copyrighted] 
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"LE  SACRE  DU  PRINT  EMPS"    ("THE  RITE  OF  SPRING")  : 
Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  in  the  years  1912  and  1913.  The 
first  performance  was  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
£lys£es,  Paris,  May  29,  1913.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  introduced  the  music 
in  concert  form  at  his  own  concerts  at  the  Casino,  April  5,  1914.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia, 
March  3,  1922.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1924. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn)  ,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet)  ,  clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  second  double-bassoon)  ,  double-bassoon,  eight 
horns  (two  interchangeable  with  Bayreuth  tubas)  ,  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D, 
bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums,  small  kettledrum, 
bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero 
(scratcher) ,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections:  "The  Adoration  of  the  Earth" 
and  "The  Sacrifice."  The  various  episodes  (including  the  intro- 
ductions to  each  part)  are  each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played  in 
continuous  succession,  but  without  preamble  or  "bridge"  passages. 
Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  nothing  if  not  direct  and  to  the  point.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  influence  of  "Le  Sacre"  upon  the  course 
of  musical  composition.  One  of  its  most  obvious  effects  was  to  clear 
away  the  nineteenth-century  verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-establish- 
ing measures,  circuitous  development,  and  repetitious  conclusions. 

The  introduction,  which  has  been  called  "the  mystery  of  the  phys- 
ical world  in  spring,"  is  a  slow  and  ceremonious  music,  opening  in  the 
unfamiliar  top  register  of  the  bassoon,  and  weaving  its  way  through 
the  wind  choir,  with  no  more  than  a  slight  reinforcement  in  the 
strings.  The  curtain  (in  the  original  ballet)  rises  upon  a  ritual  dance 
of  the  adolescents,  youths  and  maidens  who  perform  a  ceremonial  of 
earth  worship,  stamping  to  a  forceful  rhythm  of  displaced  accents, 
which  produce  a  pattern  by  their  regular  recurrence.  A  mock  abduc- 
tion "Jeu  de  rapt"  follows  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  presto  of  even 
more  complexity  and  interest  of  rhythm,  with  changes  of  beat  from 
measure  to  measure  3-8,  5-8,  3-8,  4-8,  5-8,  6-8,  2-8,  etc.  There  follows 
a  round  dance  of  spring  ("Rondes  Printanieres") ,  which  begins,  tran- 
quillo,  with  a  folk-like  tune,  after  which  a  curious  syncopated  rhythmic 
figure  works  up  to  a  furious  climax  and  brings  a  return  of  the  tran- 
quillo  measures.  The  games  of  the  rival  communities  is  a  molto 
allegro,  again  in  rapidly  changing  rhythmic  signatures.  This  intro- 
duces the  "Procession  of  the  Sage,"  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe, 
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"the  eelebranlt,  whose  function  it  is  to  consecrate  the  soil  for  its  com- 
ing renewal."  The  tubas  introduce  him  with  a  ponderous  theme.  The 
first  part  ends  with  a  "dance  of  the  earth/'  prestissimo,  a  music  of 
rising  excitement,  with  intricate  fanfares  from  Ithe  eight  horns. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  mysterious  largo  which  Stravinsky 
is  said  to  have  described  as  "the  Pagan  Night,"  although  the  score 
bears  merely  the  word  "Introduction."  It  is  largely  a  music  of  poignant 
shifting  harmonies,  pianissimo,  from  which  rises  in  the  strings  a 
melody  of  haunting  suggestion.  "A  deep  sadness  pervades  it,"  wrote 
Edwin  Evans,  "but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental.  ...  It  is 
gloomy  with  Ithe  oppression  of  vast  forces  of  Nature,  pitiful  with  the 
helplessness  of  living  creatures  in  their  presence."  This  leads  into  the 
"Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents,"  andante,  with  a  reference  to 
the  introduction,  and  a  theme  first  set  forth  by  the  bass  flute,  with 
answer  by  two  clarinets  in  consecutive  sevenths.  "The  Glorification 
of  the  Chosen  One":  again  there  are  complex  rhythms  of  increasing 
excitement.  The  "Evocation  of  ithe  Ancestors"  moves  through  chords 
of  a  ponderous  solemnity  to  the  "Ritual  of  the  Ancestors":  a  light  and 
regular  pizzicato  with  a  sinuous  duet  for  English  horn  and  bass  flute 
to  which  other  wind  instruments  are  joined  in  increasing  elaboration. 
"The  Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One":  The  dance  is  of  extraor- 
dinary elaboration  of  rhythm,  in  which  the  orchestra  is  used  more 
massively  than  before.  "Now  the  elected  victim,  who  has  thus  far 
remained  motionless  throughout  ithese  activities,  begins  her  sacrifice; 
for  the  final  act  of  propitiation  has  been  demanded,  and  she  must 
dance  herself  to  death.  The  music  expresses  the  mystical  rapture  of 
this  invocation  of  vernal  fertility  in  rhythms  of  paroxysmal  frenzy, 
reaching  a  delirious  culmination  as  the  victim  falls  dead." 

Much,  probably  too  much,  has  been  written  in  elucidation  of  "Le 
Sacre  du  Printemps,"  just  as  the  story  of  the  scandalous  uproar  at  the 
Parisian  first  performance,  in  1913,  has  been  too  often  told.  Neverthe- 
less, two  first-hand  accounts  of  this  event  hold  particular  interest. 
The  first  is  in  the  book  by  Mme.  Romola  Nijinsky,  and  describes  the 
experience  of  the  dancers  themselves;  the  second  is  by  Stravinsky,  in 
his  memoirs,  of  which  portions  are  quoted  in  this  programme.*  The 
composer  gives  slight  space  to  ithe  affair,  for,  as  he  truly  remarks, 
"On  en  a  trop  parle." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  two  accounts  of  the  choreog- 
raphy, for  while  Mme.  Nijinsky  extols  the  production  as  the  greatest 
achievement  of  her  husband's  art,  Stravinsky,  though  praising 
Nijinsky's  genius  as  dancer  in  the  highest  terms,  dismisses  him  as  quite 
worthless  in  the  role  of  maitre  de  ballet.  They  may  be  set  down  as 
the  opposing,  and  not  unprejudiced  views  of  two  experts  —  the  one  a 
dancer,  and  the  other  a  musician. 


*  "Nijinsky,"  by  Romola  Nijinsky  (Simon  and  Schuster,  1934)  ;  "Chroniques  de  ma  vie," 
Denoel  et  Steele,  1935,  translated  as  "Stravinsky,  an  Autobiography"  (Simon  and  Schuster, 
1936). 
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Stravinsky  tells  how  he  worked  long  and  intermittently  on  ithe  "Sacre 
du  Printemps"  from  1912,  having  planned  the  piece  for  production 
by  Diaghilev.  Progress  on  his  score  at  his  Russian  country  estate, 
"Oustiloug,"  and  in  the  winter  at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva,  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  composition  and  production  of  "Petrouchka"  the 
composition  of  "Le  Roi  des  fitoiles/'  the  "Japanese  Lyrics,"  his  revi- 
sion of  Moussorgsky's  "Khovanstchina"  and  duties  connected  with  the 
seasons  of  the  Ballet  Russe.  Nijinsky,  who  was  to  be  choreographer  of 
"Le  Sacre/'  was  so  deeply  involved  in  his  designs  for  Debussy's 
"L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  in  the  season  of  1912,  that  plans  for  the 
mounting  of  "Le  Sacre"  were  postponed  until  the  next  season,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Stravinsky,  who  welcomed  the  delay  which  enabled 
him  to  work  out  his  orchestration  without  haste.  Stravinsky  thus  de- 
scribes his  strenuous  collaboration  with  Nijinsky  in  the  choreograph- 
ical  planning. 

"I  must  say  in  the  first  place  and  with  entire  frankness  that  the  idea 
of  working  with  Nijinsky  troubled  me,  in  spite  of  our  cordial  friend- 
ship and  my  great  admiration  for  his  talent  as  designer  and  mime.  His 
ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  notion  of  music  was  flagrant.  The 
poor  boy  could  neither  read  music  nor  play  any  instrument.  His 
musical  reactions  consisted  only  of  banal  phrases  or  repetitions  of  re- 
marks he  had  heard.  The  attempt  to  find  out  his  personal  impressions 
only  resulted  in  doubts  as  to  their  existence.  His  lacunae  were  so  serious 
that  his  plastic  visions,  even  though  of  genuine  beauty,  were  not 
sufficient  compensation. 

"I  come  now  to  the  Paris  season  in  the  spring  of  1913  when  the 
Ballet  Russe  opened  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-£lysees.  The  first  per- 
formance began  with  a  repetition  of  'L'Oiseau  de  Feu.'  The  'Sacre  du 
Printemps*  took  place  on  May  28  [29]  in  the  evening.  I  shall  re- 
frain from  denouncing  the  scandal  which  it  produced.  About  that  al- 
ready too  much  has  been  said.  The  complexity  of  my  score  had  neces- 
sitated a  great  number  of  rehearsals  which  Monteux  conducted  with 
the  care  and  attention  which  is  customary  with  him.  As  for  the  quality 
of  the  performance  itself,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  judge,  for  I  left 
the  hall  after  the  first  measures  of  the  prelude,  which  immediately 
aroused  laughter  and  cat-calls.  I  was  disgusted.  These  demonstrations, 
at  first  scattered,  soon  became  general,  and  provoking  counter  demon- 
strations, quickly  aroused  a  frightful  tumult.  During  the  whole  per- 
formance, I  remained  in  the  wings  beside  Nijinsky.  He  was  standing 
on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers,  'sixteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen'  (they  had  their  own  way  of  counting  the  beats) .  Naturally, 
the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  account  of  the  confusion  in  the 
hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  Itheir  own  feet.  I  had  to  hold 
Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment  to  leap 
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onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the  intention  of 
discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians  first  the  order 
to  put  on  the  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them.  This  is  all 
that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.  It  seemed  a  strange  ithing,  following 
the  last  full  rehearsal,  in  which  there  were  present  numbers  of  artists, 
painters,  musicians,  men  of  letters,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
world  of  culture,  when  everything  went  off  calmly,  and  I  was  miles 
from  foreseeing  that  the  performance  itself  could  unloose  such  a 
deluge. 

"At  this  moment,  after  (twenty  years,  it  is  naturally  hard  for  me  to 
recall  the  choreography  of  the  'Sacre'  in  its  details  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  ready  admiration  which  it  aroused  among  the  avant- 
garde,  always  ready  to  seize  upon  any  departure  from  a  precedent  as  a 
new  discovery.  But  the  general  impression  of  this  choreography  which 
I  then  had  and  which  I  still  hold  is  the  lack  of  comprehension  with 
which  it  was  done  by  Nijinsky.  There  could  clearly  be  seen  his  in- 
capacity to  assimilate  and  to  adapt  himself  to  ithe  revolutionary  ideas 
which  were  the  very  credo  of  Diaghilev,  and  which  Diaghilev  ob- 
stinately and  laboriously  drilled  into  him.  One  noticed  in  this  choreog- 
raphy a  painful  effort  without  fruition,  rather  than  a  plastic  realiza- 
tion simple  and  natural  resulting  from  the  compulsion  of  the  music. 
How  far  it  was  from  what  I  had  intended! 

"In  composing  the  'Sacre'  I  conceived  it  visually  as  a  succession  of 
rhythmic  movements  of  extreme  simplicity,  executed  in  mass  divisions 
which  would  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  spectator,  without 
superfluous  minutiae  or  complications  dissipating  its  force.  It  was  only 
in  the  danse  sacrale  at  ithe  end  of  the  piece  that  a  solo  dance  was  re- 
quired. The  music  of  this  part,  sharply  defined,  called  for  a  corre- 
sponding choreography  simple  and  easy  to  grasp,  but  here  again 
Nijinsky,  while  understanding  the  dramatic  character  of  this  dance, 
found  himself  powerless  to  give  it  intelligible  expression  and  com- 
plicated it  (through  the  awkwardness  of  malcomprehension.  Is  it  not 
awkward,  for  example,  to  retard  the  tempo  of  the  music  so  that  com- 

bound  volumes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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plicated  steps  may  be  introduced  which  in  the  prescribed  tempo  would 
be  impossible?  Much  choreography  sins  in  this  way,  but  I  know  of 
none  which  has  reached  ithe  degree  obtained  by  Nijinsky. 

"In  reading  what  I  have  written  about  the  'Sacre,'  the  reader  will 
be  perhaps  astonished  that  I  speak  so  little  of  the  music  of  my  work. 
I  am  very  ready  to  withhold  such  comment.  I  feel  myself  absolutely 
incapable  of  recalling  after  twenty  years  the  feelings  which  moved  me 
while  I  was  composing  the  score.  One  can  recall  facts  or  incidents  with 
more  or  less  exactitude,  but  how  can  one  bring  back  sentiments  which 
one  has  formerly  experienced  without  running  the  risk  of  distorting 
them  under  the  influence  of  subsequent  developments?  My  actual  in- 
terpretation of  my  feelings  of  that  time  could  be  as  inexact  and 
arbitrary  as  if  they  came  from  someone  else.  They  might  have  the 
same  character  as  an  interview  indiscreetly  signed  by  me,  a  thing 
which  has  happened,  alas,  too  often." 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN      .  tws  young  com- 

poser-conductor  has  won  recognition  in  the  concert  halls  for  his 
acute  understanding  of  both  the  modern  and  classical  idioms. 
Music  lovers  will  enjoy  Bernstein's  interpretations  of  his  own 
and  other  composers'  works  ...  on  magnificent  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal  Records.  Ask  for  them  at  your  record  shop. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

THIRD    AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  February  15 


Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Linz,"  No.  36  (K.  425) 

I.  Adagio;  allegro  spiritoso 

II.  Poco  adagio 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Presto 

Hindemith Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.     Moderato 
II.     Andante 
III.     Vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


SOLOIST 

RUTH  POSSELT 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR   (Kochel  No.  425) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Written  at  Linz  in  November,  1783,  this  symphony  was  first  performed  on  the 
fourth  of  that  month,  at  the  palace  of  Count  Thun. 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

With  what  is  known  as  the  "Linz"  Symphony,  Mozart,  aged 
twenty-seven,  entered  upon  what  might  be  called  his  full- 
rounded  symphonic  style.  The  "Prague"  Symphony  was  to  follow 
three  years  later  (1786),  and  in  1788  the  final  three  (the  "Jupiter," 
G  minor,  and  E-flat  major  symphonies) .  As  Professor  Tovey  has 
written,  it  ranks  with  the  supreme  last  triad  of  symphonies,  the 
great  concertos,  and  the  great  quartets  and  quintets  as  one  of  Mozart's 
most  perfect  instrumental  works.  .  .  .  The  'Prague'  Symphony  is, 
except  for  its  finale,  on  a  larger  scale;  but  there  is  in  all  Mozart  noth- 
ing greater  than  the  'Linz'  Symphony  until  we  reach  the  last  three 
symphonies  and  the  great  chamber  music." 

When  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mozart  wrote  his  truly  surpassing  scores,  one  is  invariably  astonished 
that  a  triumph  of  his  art,  a  rare  efflorescence  of  the  spirit  quite  un- 
equalled in  kind,  could  have  come  into  being  apparently  with  entire 
casualness,  and  amidst  poverty,  debt,  and  other  sordid  troubles. 

Mozart  stopped  at  Linz  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1783,  to  make 
a  few  days'  stay  on  his  return  to  Vienna  from  Salzburg.  All  was  not 
serene  with  Wolfgang  and  Constanze,  married  somewhat  over  a  year. 
They  had  lost  their  baby  in  August.  The  position  with  an  assured 
salary  for  which  Mozart  had  hoped  was  not  forthcoming,  and  they  had 
to  make  the  most  of  grubby  lodgings  in  Vienna.  The  gloomy  predic- 
tion of  Father  Leopold  that  a  wife  would  be  a  burden  to  his  son  and 
his  son's  career  was  seemingly  correct.  The  young  couple  had  gone 
to  Salzburg  in  quest  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  father  and  sister,  and 
had  not  succeeded  in  breaking  down  a  certain  formality  and  reserve 
in  that  quarter. 

Mozart  had  been  assured  of  a  welcome  at  Linz  from  Count  Thun, 
father  of  his  pupil  in  Vienna.  "When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Linz," 
wrote  the  composer  to  his  father,  "we  were  met  by  a  servant  sent  to 
conduct  us  to  the  residence  of  the  old  Count  Thun.  I  cannot  say 
enough  of  the  politeness  with  which  we  were  overwhelmed.  On  Tues- 
day, November  4,  I  shall  give  a  concert  in  the  theatre  here,  and  as  I 
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have  not  a  single  symphony  with  me,  I  am  writing  one  for  dear  life 
to  be  ready  in  time."  Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word  —  within  the 
five  days  that  remained  from  his  arrival  to  the  hour  of  the  concert 
a  new  symphony  was  written,  the  parts  copied,  the  piece  (presumably) 
rehearsed.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  experts  have  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Mozart  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  a  strange  house,  and  in 
the  space  of  some  three  days,  conceived  and  completed  a  full  length 
symphony,  replete  with  innovation,  daring  and  provocative  in  detail 
of  treatment;  the  obvious  product  of  one  who  has  taken  new  thought 
and  gathered  new  power.  As  the  years  pass,  the  students  of  Mozart 
have  learned  to  accept  what  they  will  never  account  for  —  sudden  and 
incredible  manifestations  in  his  development.  Andre  has  doubted 
whether  the  symphony  written  for  Linz  was  the  one  in  C  major.  He 
argued  in  favor  of  a  shorter  one  in  G  major  (K.444)  and  evidently  of 
the  same  period  as  more  likely.  Niemetschek  stated  that  the  one  in  C 
major  was  dedicated  to  Count  Thun,  but  the  original  score  having 
been  lost,  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  this.  Jahn  inclined  to  this 
symphony,  and  later  authorities,  notably  Saint-Foix  and  Alfred  Ein- 
stein, have  finally  accepted  it,  dismissing  the  other  one  as  the  work  of 
Michael  Haydn,  for  which  Mozart  wrote  an  introductory  adagio. 

Jahn  discerned  the  influence  of  Joseph  Haydn  in  this  symphony, 
particularly  the  "pathetic,  somewhat  lengthy  adagio"  which  ushers  in 
the  allegro  spiritoso.  Mozart  had  until  that  time  never  used  an  intro- 
duction to  a  symphony.  But  it  should  also  be  noted  that  introductions 
in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn  were  decidedly  the  exception  until  about 
this  year,  after  which  both  composers  were  inclined  towards  them. 
The  interrelation  of  the  symphonically  developing  Mozart  and  Haydn 
is  always  a  subject  for  circumspect  opinion.  Jahn  also  points  out  as 
Haydnesque  the  "lively,  rapid,  and  brilliant  character  of  the  whole, 
the  effort  to  please  and  amuse  by  turns,  and  unexpected  contrasts  of 
every  kind  in  the  harmonies,  in  the  alternations  of  forte  and  piano, 
and  in  the  instrumental  effects."  Saint-Foix  rejects  this  thesis  on  its 
face  value.  To  begin  with,  the  Mozart  who  wrote  the  "Linz"  Sym- 
phony had  reached  an  ebullient  and  self-reliant  point  in  his  growth  — 
he  was  in  no  mood  for  imitation.  "The  small  number  of  symphonies 
written  by  Joseph  Haydn  in  the  years  1780-1783,  which  might  have 
had  some  connection  with  the  'Linz'  Symphony,  actually  show  none. 
It  might  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  a  definite  effect  of  this  sym- 
phony upon  the  subsequent  ones  of  Haydn." 

Against  this  Mozart  authority  is  the  opinion  of  another,  Alfred 
Einstein,  who  quotes  this  symphony  as  showing  "how  greatly  Mozart 
had  come  under  Haydn's  influence,  not  only  as  a  quartet  composer, 
but  as  a  creator  of  symphonies."  Mr.  Einstein  instances  the  6-8  meter 
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in  the  slow  movement  as  a  Haydn  trait,  but  he  is  forced  to  admit  that 
the  slow  introduction  to  the  symphony  itself,  wherein  Mozart  was 
supposedly  yielding  to  a  Haydn  precedent,  had  indeed  no  precedent 
in  Haydn,  "with  its  heroic  beginning,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
that  follows,  leading  from  the  most  tender  longing  to  the  most  in- 
tense agitation."  Mr.  Einstein  further  discerns  signs  of  hasty  writing 
in  this  symphony.  If  any  demonstrable  connection  is  to  be  traced,  it 
is  a  curious  one  between  Mozart  and  Haydn's  brother  Michael,  for 
whom  recently,  at  Salzburg,  Mozart  had  composed  two  duos  for  violin 
and  viola,  the  second  of  which  contains  a  thematic  premonition  of 
the  symphony. 

To  Mozart  alone,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Saint-Foix,  could  be  at- 
tributed "the  allegro  spiritoso,  dreamy  and  at  the  same  time  militant, 
for  a  march  crosses  it,  or  rather  surges  up  at  moments  and  disappears. 
The  noble  and  serene  inspiration  of  the  poco  adagio,  where  clouds 
gather  to  dim  the  unforgettable  rhythm  of  the  Sicilienne,  the  minuet 
so  dancing,  ardent,  and  tender,  with  the  counterpoint  in  the  trio 
which  never  leaves  the  tone  of  C;  finally  the  presto,  where  joy  at  once 
becomes  frenetic,  these  features  comprise  what  one  is  constrained  to 
call  the  first  great  classical  vista  which  Mozart  designed  in  the  sym- 
phonic genre." 

The  absence  of  flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  instrumentation  would 

suggest  ithat  Mozart  was  adapting  himself  to  the  limitations  of  the 

ducal  orchestra  at  Linz.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  composer 

makes  use  of  the  trumpets  and  drums  in  the  slow  movement,  although 

never  intrusively. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Hanau,  near  Frankfort,  on  November  16,  1895 


The  first  public  performance  of  this  concerto  was  in  Amsterdam  early  in  1940. 
It  was  introduced  to  America  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  19,  1940, 
when  Richard  Burgin  was  the  soloist.  Ruth  Posselt  played  the  concerto  with  this 
orchestra  November  20,  1940;  in  Hartford  January  7,  1941,  and  New  York  January 

9>   !94i. 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 

clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones 

and  tuba,  timpani,  a  large  and  a  small  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  gong, 

and  strings. 

In  the  first  movement  the  principal  theme  is  at  once  disclosed  by  the 
soloist  over  soft  string  chords,  a  long  melody  in  the  high  register 
of  the  instrument.  An  important  pendant  to  this  theme  is  delivered  by 
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ithe  wood-wind  section.  A  subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  by  the  soloist 
before  the  real  second  theme  makes  its  entrance.  This  is  even  longer 
in  span  than  the  first.  Indeed,  the  extended  melodic  phrase  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  Concerto,  where  ornamental  embellishment  is 
the  manner  of  working  out  rather  than  a  fragmentary  or  integral 
development.  The  recapitulation  re-emphasizes  the  first  theme  in  this 
structurally  regular  movement. 

The  second  movement  is  in  triple  beat.  After  introductory  matter 
for  the  wood  winds,  the  soloist  takes  the  theme,  which  again  is  ex- 
tended in  contour.  The  soloist  and  orchestra  develop  by  turn  the 
introductory  and  the  solo  themes,  sometimes  set  against  rushing 
scales  from  the  alternate  wood  winds  and  strings.  The  clarinet  solo 
takes  the  solo  theme  as  the  violinist  weaves  an  obbligato. 

The  Finale  is  in  2-4  time.  The  orchestra  sets  the  pace  with  a  few 
lively  dance-like  measures  which  the  soloist  takes  up  with  a  sprightly 
theme,  while  the  wood  winds  give  a  light  rhythmic  support  suggestive 
of  the  accompaniment  at  the  beginning  of  the  Concerto.  The  soloist, 
with  this  and  with  tributary  themes,  carries  the  burden  of  interest, 
bringing  the  climax  with  a  broader  theme  first  stated  against  orches- 
tral tremolos.  There  is  a  long  cadenza,  making  use  of  initial  material, 
and  a  close  in  accelerated  tempo. 

The  early  growth  of  Hindemith  as  a  composer  was  inevitably 
affected  by  the  reaction  from  Wagnerian  romanticism,  and  by  the  dis- 
illusion resulting  from  the  first  World  War,  and  coinciding  with  his 
young  manhood.  His  first  works  were  touched  with  Wagner,  Strauss, 
or  French  impressionism,  but  he  soon  developed  an  independent  style. 
Alert  for  innovation,  experimental  by  nature,  he  could  not  accept 
ready-made  traditional  ways.  He  was  bound  to  be  affected  by  the 
pioneering  Schoenberg  as  the  Austrian  threw  romantic  inflation  over- 
board and  carried  a  stripped  chromaticism  into  smaller  forms  ap- 
proaching the  logical  conclusion  of  twelve-tonal  equality.  "Atonal" 
tendencies  were  remarked  in  the  music  of  Hindemith  in  the  early 
twenties.  But  he  has  not  been  disposed  to  cut  loose  from  the  anchor 
of  definite  tonality,  and  to  push  himself  adrift  upon  the  vast  and 
uncharted  sea  of  twelve-tonal  emancipation.  He  may  well  have  been 
assisted  by  this  school  in  finding  freedom  and  independence  of 
juxtaposition.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  could  not  deal  in 
abstractions  incomprehensible  to  any  but  a  handful  of  experts. 

Hindemith,  a  realist  by  the  school  of  necessity,  who  had  grown  up 
as  a  performer  in  a  factual  world,  conceived  music  in  direct  relation 
to  its  functions  of  performance  and  apprehension  by  an  audience. 
"There  is  nothing  at  all  academic  about  Hindemith/'  wrote  Alfred 
Einstein  in  1926.,  "He  is  simply  a  musician  who  produces  music  as  a 
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tree  bears  fruit,  without  further  philosophic  purpose."  Hindemith  has 
always  made  music  consistent  with  the  experience  of  a  practicing 
musician,  for  he  is  familiar  with  the  actual  handling  of  instruments, 
string  or  wind.  It  was  natural  with  him  to  compose  at  first  for  solo 
or  small  combinations,  and  to  reach  with  ripening  experience  towards 
the  larger  forms.  He  has  not,  as  others  have,  lost  close  touch  with  his 
medium  through  the  necessity  of  doing  his  creative  work,  not  with  ^ 
string,  bow,  or  reed,  but  with  those  very  unmusical  materials,  paper 
and  ink.  He  could  never  have  been  capable  of  writing  music  in  pat- 
terns pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  would  lose  point  when  translated 
into  patterns  of  sound.  He  has  composed  not  solely  to  please  himself 
or  some  group  of  disciples,  but  those  whom  music  can  be  normally 
expected  to  reach  as  it  is  performed.  Conceiving  his  art  as  having  this 
very  definite  function,  he  has  denied  its  right  to  be  derouted,  con- 
fused by  the  individuality,  the  fantasy,  the  descriptive  ambitions  of 
the  artist. 

His  rejection  of  "programme  music"  is  not  inconsistent  with  his 
music  for  the  theatre.  His  opera  scores  are  not  over-concerned  with 
their  rather  fantastic  texts.  They  consist  mostly  of  the  "absolute" 
forms,  developed  in  the  "absolute"  way.  One  is  reminded  of  a  remark 
of  Stravinsky:  "My  outlook  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  current  theory 
of  the  music-drama  as  exemplified  in  Wagner's  works.  There,  the 
drama  becomes  music  I  wish  the  music  to  become  drama."  Hindemith 
has  denied  the  importance  of  the  individual  element  in  music,  urged 
the  "Neue  Sachlichkeit"  "the  tendency  to  purify  music  from  all  the 
elements  not  deriving  from  its  inner  being."  The  reasoning  is  logical 
enough,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  strong  individuality  cannot  be 
quite  excluded  even  from  the  most  "objective"  of  forms.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Hindemith  the  individual,  even  Hindemith  the  roman- 
ticist, can  be  discerned  in  his  new  and  distinctive  handling  of  the 
time-honored  attributes  of  music. 

The  slogan  " Gebrauchsmusik"  or  "Utility  Music,"  has  become  at- 
tached to  him  on  account  of  his  readiness  to  contribute  music  for  every 
existing  channel  of  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  widening  the  circle 
of  listeners.  He  has  written  music  adaptable  to  the  films,  to  brass 
bands,  for  the  radio  and  other  mechanical  contrivances.  He  has  pro- 
vided pieces  of  progressive  difficulty  for  educational  work  in  instru- 
mental ensembles,  instrumental  accompaniment  for  children's  play, 
and  the  "Lehrstuck','  a  choral  work  in  which  the  audience  is  supposed 
to  take  part. 

"What  is  to  be  generally  regretted  today,"  wrote  Hindemith  in 
1927,  "is  the  loose  relation  maintained  by  music  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  A  composer  these  days  should  never  write 
unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  demand  for  his  work."  If  people 
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would  listen  more  closely  to  his  music  instead  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  loose  epithets,  they  might  have  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
where  he  has  debased  his  art  by  giving  it  a  practical  purpose.  They 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  point  out  where  this  artist  has  either 
coddled  the  virtuoso  or  courted  an  easy  popularity.  In  so  doing, 
Hindemith  would  have  been  betraying  his  avowed  aim,  for  to  favor 
the  tonal  advantages  of  an  instrument  is  not  to  flatter  the  vanities 

*  and  exhibitionisms  of  the  virtuoso.  To  inculcate  the  beauty  of  his 
art  as  he  conceives  it,  as  thoroughly  and  as  broadly  as  he  can,  does 
not  mean  to  break  it  down  to  a  dead  level  of  insignificant  common- 
place in  search  of  circulation  and  profit.  Hindemith  could  not  make 
himself  a  "popular"  composer  in  that  wider  sense  without  going 
directly  against  the  sound  and  estimable  instincts  which  have  always 
guided  him.  His  point  of  view  in  all  its  respects  can  be  easily  identified 
with  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier  periods.  Bach  probably 
felt  no  sort  of  degradation  when  he  supplied,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cantatas  for  weekly  church  services,  written  for  such  singers  and 
players  as  he  could  muster.  And  Mozart  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully 
ready  to  supply  utility  music  in  the  way  of  a  serenade  for  a  dinner 
party,  or  a  concerto  for  a  musician  friend,  shaped  obligingly  to  the 
numbers  and  abilities  of  those  who  were  to  play  (if  decidedly  above 
their  aesthetic  capacities) .  In  the  eighteenth  century  type,  where  the 
form,  the  procedure,  the  boundaries  are  more  or  less  prescribed, 
facility  is  no  stigma,  but  expected  and  inevitable.  The  composer  need 
not  search  for  a  vast  thesis,  wait  for  an  emotional  peak  in  his  inner 
life,  ponder  some  universal  concept,  and  create  a  new  and  mighty 
form  to  express  it  in  tone.  If  a  sense  of  melody  is  alive  within  him, 
his  invention  well  sharpened  and  alert,  the  sonata,  concerto,  or  other 
pattern  desired  will  be  forthcoming  readily  enough.* 

Hindemith  is  like  the  early  composers  in  that  he  plays  different 

-  instruments.  Probably  he  would  not  aim  to  be  a  virtuoso  in  that  sense 
which  exacts  a  career  dedicated  to  the  ultimate  polished  mastery  of 
execution,  for  the  true  virtuoso  is  more  than  apt  to  limit  himself  as 
a  composer.  The  art  of  music  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  craft  without 
sacrifice  of  loftier  aims.  Hindemith  goes  further  and  protests  that  a 
part  of  the  composer's  expected  duty  should  be  the  direct  teaching  of  it 

*  An  interesting  example  of  Hindemith's  facility  is  the  "Traiiermusik"  for  String  Orchestra 
which  he  wrote  in  1936,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  King  George  V.  The  composer 
happened  to  be  in  London  when  the  late  monarch  died  on  January  20,  and  receiving  his 
commission  from  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  on  January  21,  played  the  viola 
solo  in  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  completed  score  on  the  following  day.  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt 
has  called  this  a  "masterpiece"  which  "cannot  be  dismissed  as  unimportant  'occasional'  music." 
'  Compare  this  with  an  anecdote  related  by  G.  Carpani  about  Haydn  during  his  stay  in 
London.  A  ship's  captain  came  to  the  composer  in  his  lodgings,  and  ordered  a  march  to 
be  performed  by  a  brass  band  at  a  ceremony  before  the  sailing  of  his  boat  which  was 
scheduled  for  the  following  day.  Haydn  composed  on  the  spot  not  one  march  but  three,  that 
his  client  might  have  a  choice. 
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to  the  succeeding  generations.  The  art  of  the  renaissance  survived  and 
grew  only  because  the  greater  master  considered  it  his  sacred  charge  to 
teach  the  younger  generation  every  particular  of  his  skill.  The  custom 
found  its  way  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Bach  copied  and  studied 
intently  the  music  of  the  elder  organists  and  clavecinists,  as  Mozart 
listened  with  an  acquisitive  ear  to  Christian  or  Emmanuel  Bach, 
Joseph  or  Michael  Haydn,  and  many  others,  frankly  ready  to  adopt 
any  stylistic  or  technical  felicity  that  appealed  to  him.  Conditions  in 
the  nineteenth  century  quite  altered  the  state  of  affairs,  when  music 
became  too  intensely  personal,  too  exclusively  the  mirror  of  individual 
experience  and  idiosyncrasy  to  admit  direct  imitation.  There  could 
have  been  no  second  Beethoven;  the  immediate  cult  of  Wagner  was 
swallowed  up  in  that  colossus;  the  imitators  of  Debussy  emitted  no 
more  than  a  pale  reflected  light.  These  men  had  no  "pupils"  in  any 
significant  sense.  Their  influence  was  felt  subtly  and  at  long  range. 
But  now  composers  are  tending  to  look  further  back.  A  return  to 
the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  brings  with  it  once  more  com- 
municable formulae  useful  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  In  recog- 
nizing this,  Hindemith  has  been  simply  more  consistent  and  thorough- 
going than  some  of  his  "neo-classical"  brethren. 
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uth  Posselt,  born  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  made  her  debut 
at  the  age  of  nine,  giving  a  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her  subse- 
quent career  has  led  to  six  tours  of  Europe,  where  she  has  appeared  in 
recitals  and  with  the  principal  orchestras  of  various  countries,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia.  She  played  under  Monteux  and  Paray  in 
Paris,  Mengelberg  and  Szell  in  Holland.  Her  tours  of  this  country 
include  appearances  as  soloist  with  orchestra  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Indianapolis.  Miss  Posselt  has  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Violin  Concertos  by  Tchaikovsky,  Dvorak,  Lalo,  and 
Mozart  (Bach-Mozart  Festival) ,  and  has  introduced  to  these  concerts 
the  concertos  of  Hill,  Bosnians  ("C oncer tstuk"),  Piston,  Barber,  and 
Dukelsky.  She  gave  the  first  New  York  performance  of  Hindemith's 
Concerto,  with  this  Orchestra. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  aaother  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 
soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly 
indicated  in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
real  inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when 
Beethoven  was  staying  at  Teplitz,  the  fashionable  watering  place  near 
Prague  where  he  later  met  Goethe  and  where,  in  1811,  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  himself  in  a  congenial  gathering  of  intellectuals  and 
musical  friends. 

But  under  just  what  circumstances  Beethoven  composed  this 
symphony  —  or  any  of  his  major  works,  for  that  matter  —  must  remain 
conjectural.  Beethoven  met  at  Teplitz  Amalie  Sebald,  toward  whom 
then  and  a  year  later  there  is  evidence  that  he  cherished  tender  feelings. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1812  that  he  wrote  his  impassioned  letter  to 
the  "Immortal  Beloved"  —  and  thereupon,  in  a  sudden  access  of  that 
divine  energy  he  alone  could  command,  he  began  and  completed  the 
Eighth  Symphony. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 


•The  manuscript  score  was  dated  by  the  composer  "181S;  Slten  ";  then  follows  the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May  or  July. 
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proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule**  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic 
accompaniment,   even  before   he  had   repeated  it  with  his  melody, 
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woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  movement  was  encored 
at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his 
last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of 
changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
merit,  is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe"  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world/  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  hearer  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  on  December  8,  1813,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  that  date  as  marking  the  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
into  the  world.  Indeed,  the  new  symphony  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  incidental  to  the  general  plans.  The  affair  was  a  charity  concert 
for  war  victims.f  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel's  new  invention,  the 
"mechanical  trumpeter,"  was  announced  to  play  marches  "with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment,"  but  the  greatest  attraction  of  all  was 
Beethoven's  new  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria,"  which  Beethoven  had  designed  for  Malzel's  "Pan-harmoni- 
can"  but  at  the  inventor's  suggestion  rewritten  for  performance  by  a 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  -  and  even  occasional  harmonic  elements  to  Beethoven's  Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  Upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 

fThe    proceeds    were    devoted    to    the    "Austrians    and   Bavarians    wounded    at    Hanau"    in 
defense  of  their  country  against  Napoleon   (once  revered  by  Beethoven). 

[»o] 


live  orchestra.  This  symphony  was  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
popular  fervor  over  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Napoleon.  When 
"Wellington's  Victory"  was  performed,  with  its  drums  and  fanfares  and 
"God  Save  the  King"  in  fugue,  it  resulted  in  the  most  sensational 
popular  success  Beethoven  had  until  then  enjoyed.  The  Seventh 
Symphony,  opening  the  programme,  was  well  received,  and  the 
Allegretto  was  encored.  The  new  symphony  was  soon  forgotten  when 
the  English  legions  routed  once  more  in  tone  the  cohorts  of  Napoleon's 
brother  in  Spain. 

Although  the  Seventh  Symphony  received  a  generous  amount  of 
applause,  it  is  very  plain  from  all  the  printed  comments  of  the  time 
that  on  many  in  the  audience  the  battle  symphony  made  more  of  an 
impression  than  would  have  all  of  the  seven  symphonies  put  together. 
The  doubting  ones  were  now  ready  to  accede  that  Beethoven  was  a 
great  composer  after  all.  Even  the  discriminating  Beethoven  enthusi- 
asts were  impressed.  When  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  was  repeated,  the 
applause,  so  wrote  the  singer  Franz  Wild,  "reached  the  highest  ecstasy," 
and  Schindler  says:  "The  enthusiasm,  heightened  by  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  those  memorable   days,   was  overwhelming."   This  music 
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brought   the   composer   directly   and   indirectly   more   money   than 
anything  that  he  had  written  or  was  to  write. 

The  initial  performance  of  the  Symphony,  according  to  Spohr,  was 
"quite  masterly,"  a  remark,  however,  which  must  be  taken  strictly 
according  to  the  indifferent  standards  of  his  time,  rather  than  our  own. 
The  open  letter  which  the  gratified  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  Wiener 
Zeitung  thanked  his  honored  colleagues  "for  their  zeal  in  contributing 
to  so  exalted  a  result."  The  letter  was  never  published,  and  Thayer 
conjectures  that  the  reason  for  its  withdrawal  was  Beethoven's  sudden 
quarrel  with  Malzel,  whom  he  had  singled  out  in  this  letter  with 
particular  thanks  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  "to  lay  a  work  of 
magnitude  upon  the  altar  of  the  Fatherland." 

The  concert  was  repeated  on  Sunday,  December  12,  again  with  full 
attendance,  the  net  receipts  of  the  two  performances  amounting  to 
4,000  florins,  which  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 
Schindler  proudly  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  important  movements  in 
the  life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  hitherto  divergent  voices  save 
those  of  the  professional  musicians  united  in  proclaiming  him  worthy 
of  the  laurel.  A  work  like  the  Battle  Symphony  had  to  come  in  order 
that  divergent  opinions  might  be  united  and  the  mouths  of  all  op- 
ponents, of  whatever  kind,  be  silenced."  Tomaschek  was  distressed  that 
a  composer  with  so  lofty  a  mission  should  have  stooped  to  the  "rude 
materialism"  of  such  a  piece.  "I  was  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  himself 
declared  the  work  to  be  folly,  and  that  he  liked  it  only  because  with 
it  he  had  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Viennese."  Thayer  assumes  that 
Beethoven's  musical  colleagues  who  aided  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  "viewed  it  as  a  stupendous  musical  joke,  and  engaged  in  it  con 
amove  as  in  a  gigantic  professional  frolic." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  had  a  third  performance  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  on  February  27,  1814,  it  was  performed  again,  together 
with  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Performances  elsewhere  show  a  somewhat 
less  hearty  reception  for  the  Seventh  Symphony,  although  the  Alle- 
gretto was  usually  immediately  liked  and  was  often  encored. 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  in  Leipzig,  and  recollected  that  musicians,  critics, 
connoisseurs  and  people  quite  ignorant  of  music,  each  and  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Symphony  —  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements  —  could  have  been  composed  only  in  an  unfor- 
tunate drunken  condition   ("trunkenen  Zustdnde"). 

[copyrighted] 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky— Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  tor  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 

1946-1947 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 

Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 

Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy   "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure   "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 
Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 
Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 

Scherzo  and  March;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff "Isle  of  the  Dead"  ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Ker jenetz"  ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new    recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and   5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J ....  Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio    (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies    Nos.     4,     5,    6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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Fourth  Concert 
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Carnegie  Hall,   New  York 
Sixty-first  Season  in  New  York 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  March  12 


Program 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Lento 
III.    Allegretto 

Pianos:  Lukas  Foss  and  Bernard  Zighera 

Lukas  Foss "The  Song  of  Songs,"  Second  Biblical  Solo 

Cantata,  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.    Allegretto    con    moto 
J  III.    Grave 
I IV.    Lento 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 


INTERMISSION 


Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  44 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Allegro 


SOLOIST 

ELLABELLE  DAVIS 

BALDWIN   PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday,  8:30-9:30  E.  S.  T.,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

(WJZ) . 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

By   Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  December  8,   1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  "Concerto  Grosso"  was  composed  in  1938  and  had  its  first  performance 
(from  the  manuscript)  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  November  14,  1941.  It 
was  repeated  in  the  same  season,  January  2  and  3. 

The  orchestration  requires  one  flute,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
pianos  and  strings. 

This  work,  according  to  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Martinu,  provided  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance,  "has 
had  a  singular  destiny.  Written  in  Paris,  in  1937,  it  was  to  have  been 
published  by  the  'Universal  Edition*  at  Vienna,  and  its  first  per- 
formance was  set  for  the  season  of  1938  in  Paris.  There  came  the 
'Anschluss/  and  I  was  without  news  of  the  score;  the  premiere  was 
prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the  orchestral  parts  and 
the  manuscript.  A  year  afterward,  events  forbade  the  'second'  premiere, 
this  time  in  Prague,*  where,  ever  since,  my  works  have  been  banned 
from  the  repertoire.  At  last  I  expected  a  real  premiere  in  Paris  in  the 
month  of  May,  1940,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch.  I  received 
my  manuscript  after  many  difficulties,  and  after  it  had  undergone  some 
highly  involved  wanderings.  Everything  was  ready,  the  hall  hired,  but 
events  in  France  did  not  permit  it  to  be  heard.  The  whole  thing  was 
called  off,  and  the  manuscript  was  lost  during  my  retreat  from  Paris. 

"By  a  lucky  chance,  the  Czecho-Slovak  conductor  George  Szell  had 
rescued  a  copy  of  the  work  from  Prague,  just  in  time.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  copy,  and  it  was  a  happy  surprise  to  learn  of  it 
on  my  arrival  in  America." 

There  may  be  added  to  the  composer's  account  one  more  incident 
in  the  misadventures  of  a  concerto.  It  was  scheduled  for  performance 
at  the  twenty-third  pair  of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  the  season  1940-41,  but  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  copying 
of  parts  required  its  postponement  until  the  following  season. 

The  composer  writes  thus  of  his  concerto: 

"The  title  'Concerto  Grosso'  bespeaks  my  leaning  toward  this  form, 
which  occupies  a  position  between  chamber  music  and  symphonic 
music.  It  will  be  evident  that  I  have  not  followed  the  traditional  form 
of  'concerto  grosso'  but  rather  the  characteristic  alternations  of  'soli* 
and  'tutti/  which  I  have  given  to  the  pianos,  woodwinds  and  strings. 
The  violins  are  divided  into  three  sections  in  order  to  diffuse  the  full 
sonority  of  the  strings  and  to  provide  more  polyphonic  activity. 

"I  am  reluctant  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  form,  which  offers  no 
real  help  toward  the  understanding  of  a  new  work.  I  prefer  that 
the  public  listen  instead  of  constantly  asking,  'When  does  the  second 

*  Milos   Safranek,   states   that   it   was   to   be  performed   by   Czech   Philharmonic  under   Vaclav 
Jalich  in  Prague,  in  1938. 
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The  Mean  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and.  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent .  .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP   •   INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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theme  come  in?'  'Is  this  the  development  already,  or  is  it  still  the 
exposition?'  The  form  should  be  felt  through  the  development  of 
the  ideas  and  through  the  internal  structure  of  the  work,  which  rep- 
resents a  certain  attitude  of  the  composer,  and  the  attitude  should 
make  itself  known  clearly  without  explanations. 

"In  the  first  movement,  I  work  with  a  little  rhythmic  germ  of  a 
half-measure  which  binds  the  different  developments  of  the  other 
motives  and  which  appears  in  the  most  diversified  forms  up  to  the 
end,  where  there  remains  nothing  but  this  little  germ  within  the  ful- 
ness of  the  orchestra. 

"The  Andante  of  the  second  movement  is  an  extended  song  by  the 
violoncellos  and  the  other  strings,  which  continues  forceful  and  ex- 
pressive. But  a  few  measures  before  the  end,  the  song  subsides  into 
tranquillity. 

"In  the  third  movement,  of  lively  character,  the  two  pianos  take 
the  foremost  place  as  soloists,  setting  forth  the  themes  (somewhat 
rhythmic)  of  a  'rondo.'  At  first  they  are  enveloped  always  by  the 
polyphony  of  the  orchestra;  then  the  orchestra  takes  them  up,  rele- 
gating the  contrapuntal  ornamentation  to  the  pianos." 

[copyrighted] 


"THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,"  Second  Biblical  Solo  Cantata  for 

Soprano  and  Orchestra 

By  Lukas  Foss 

Born  in  Berlin,  August   15,   1922 


Lukas  Foss  composed  "The  Song  of  Songs"  in  the  past  summer  on  Cape  Cod  and 
at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  written  by  commission  of  the  League  of 
Composers.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  three 
trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  percussion  (bass  drum,  suspended  cymbals, 
tom-tom,   small   wood   block;   glockenspiel,  xylophone) ,   harp   and  strings. 

The  composer  has  chosen  his  text  from  "The  Song  of  Solomon" 
(King  James  version) .  The  first  of  the  four  movements  is  a  free 
fugue  combined  with  the  variation  form.  The  second  movement  is  an 
aria  in  which  the  second  verse  is  a  virtual  repetition,  musically  speak- 
ing. The  third  movement  takes  the  form  of  a  dramatic  recitative,  lead- 
ing by  way  of  an  orchestral  interlude  directly  into  the  finale,  which 
the  composer  defines  as  a  "Prayer." 

[6] 


I 

Awake,  O  north  wind; 

and  come,  thou  south; 

blow  upon  my  garden; 

Until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

blow  upon  my  garden; 

Until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

turn,  my  beloved, 

and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart    . 

upon  the  mountains  of  Bether. 

II 

Come,  my  beloved, 

let  us  go  forth  into  the  field; 

let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 

Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards; 

let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish, 

whether  the  tender  grape  appear, 

and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth: 

there  will  I  give  thee  my  loves. 

My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me: 

Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 

and  come  away. 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 

and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land: 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 

and  come  away. 

Ill 

By  night  on  my  bed 

I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth: 

I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not; 

I  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer. 

The  watchmen  that  went  about  the  city 
found  me,  they  smote  me, 
they  wounded  me; 


TRAINING 
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I  charge  you,  O  daughters,  I  charge  you, 
if  ye  find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him, 
that  I  am  sick  of  love. 

IV 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart, 
as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm: 
for  love  is  strong  as  death. 


Lukas  Foss,  having  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  received  his 
principal  musical  education,  and  reached  his  majority  here,  is  gen- 
erally considered  what  he  naturally  considers  himself  —  an  American 
composer.  Born  abroad  (Berlin,  August  15,  1922),  he  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven  (1933)  until  he  was  fifteen, 
at  which  time  (1937)  he  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents. 
At  the  Conservatoire  he  had  studied  piano  with  Lazare-Levy  and  com- 
position with  Noel  Gallon,  continuing  instruction  he  had  had  from 
Julius  Herford.  He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia, studying  composition  with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall 
Thompson,  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova,  and  graduating  with  honors  after  three  years.  During  the 
first  three  summers  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  was  a  conductor- 
pupil  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  joined  the  composition  class  of  Paul 
Hindemith,  continuing  his  work  with  this  composer  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  last 
summer. 

His  symphonic  piece,  "The  Prairie,"  drawn  from  the  Cantata  of  the 
same  title,  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  15,  1943.  The  Cantata  was  performed  in  Town  Hall,  New 
York,  in  1944,  under"  the  direction  of  Robert  Shaw,  and  in  1945  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Artur 
Rodzinski.  The  "Ode"  has  been  performed  by  the  New  York  orchestra, 
the  "Ode"  and  the  Symphony  in  G  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  So- 
ciety, the  Piano  Concerto  on  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  network.  There 
have  been  other  orchestral  performances.  The  Ballet  "The  Gift  of  the 
Magi"  has  been  produced  by  the  Ballet  Theatre,  and  performed  in 
Boston. 
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mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 
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Mr.  Foss  has  conducted  as  guest  the  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles 
Orchestras,  the  New  York  City  Center  and  Philharmonic  Stadium 
Orchestras,  the  CBS  Orchestra.  He  became  the  official  pianist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1944. 


There  follows  a  list  of  the  music  by  Lukas  Foss.  The  earliest   (un- 
published)   works  are  not  included: 
1937  4  Two- voiced  Inventions,  for  piano 

1937  Grotesque  Dance,  for  piano 

1937  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 

1938  3  Songs,  with  piano 

1938  Set  of  3  Pieces,  for  2  pianos 

March  —  Andante  —  Concertino 

1939  Sonatina,  for  piano 
1939-40     2  Symphonic  Pieces 

1939-40     Music  to  the  Tempest  of  Shakespeare  (Pulitzer  Scholarship  Prize) 

1940  Passacaglia,  for  piano 

1940  Melodrama  and  Dramatic  Song  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  voice  and  piano 

1940  Cantata  drammatica  for  Orchestra,  Solo  Tenor,  Chorus 

1940  4  Preludes  for  Flute,  Clarinet  and  Bassoon 

1941  "We  Sing,"  cantata  for  children 

1941  2  Pieces  for  orchestra:  Dance  Sketch  and  Allegro  Concertante 

1941  Duo  for  'Cello  and  Piano 

1941-42     Clarinet  Concerto   (later  turned  into  a  piano  concerto) 

1942  The  Prairie    (Cantata  for  4  solo  voices  —  Chorus  —  orchestra)     (Awarded 

a  citation  by  the  N.  Y.  Music  Critics  Circle  in  1944) 

1942  The  Prairie,  Symphonic  Piece 

1943  Piano  Concerto 

1944  Fantasy-Rondo  for  Piano    (Recorded  by  Concert-Hall  Society) 
1944  3  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano 

1944  "Within  These  Walls,"  Ballet  for  Virginia  Johnson 

1944  "The  Heart  Remembers,"  Ballet  for  Humphrey  and  Weidman 

1944  Ode  for  Orchestra 

1944  Symphony  in  G   (No.  1) 

1945  "Tell  this  Blood,"  a  cappella  chorus 

1945  "Gift  of  the  Magi,"  Ballet  for  Ballet  Theatre 

1945  Pantomime  for  Orchestra 

1945  Song  of  Anguish  (from  Isaiah)   for  Baritone  and  Orchestra  (Commissioned 

by  the  Kulas  Foundation) 

1946  Capriccio  for  'Cello  and  Piano    (Commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation) 
1946  Song  of  Songs    (2nd  Biblical  Solo   Cantata)    for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

(Commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers) 

[copyrighted] 
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ELLABELLE  DAVIS 


Ellabelle  Davis  was  born  and  spent  her  earlier  years  in  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  in  humble  circumstances.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen she  developed  her  voice  by  singing  in  a  local  church  choir  and 
high  school  glee  club.  After  more  intensive  musical  study  she  made 
her  first  professional  appearance  in  "The  Chaplet,"  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  composer  William  Boyce,  performed  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York.  Appearances  with  symphony  orchestras 
and  in  recital  were  followed  by  tours  of  Mexico  and  cities  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Last  season  she  undertook  her  first  extensive  con- 
cert tour  of  this  country. 


ENTRA'CTE 
MUSICAL  NOMENCLATURE 

By  Ernest  Newman 

{Reprinted  from  "The  Sunday   Times,"  London,  August  18,  1946) 


Iwas  glad  to  see  Mr.  Capell  jibbing  the  other  day  at  the  notion  that 
we  in  this  country  ought  to  follow  our  American  friends  in  adopt- 
ing the  German  names  for  the  time-lengths  of  notes  —  whole  notes, 
half -notes,  sixteenth  notes,  etc.  —  in  place  of  our  own  good  old 
crotchets,  semiquavers  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  put  up  with  the  other 
method  in  a  German  book  because  I  have  to;  but  when  these  arith- 
metical subdivisions  are  reproduced  in  an  American  translation  of 
that  book,  my  spirit,  as  the  Bach  cantata  says,  is  in  heaviness.  If  I 
read  that  in  a  certain  bar  of  music  a  dotted  demisemiquaver  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  semi-demisemiquaver  I  can  see  a  simple  thing  like  that  at 
once  in  terms  of  printed  music;  I  visualise  a  black  note  with  three 
.little  squiggles  on  its  tail  followed  by  another  black  note  with  four 
little  squiggles.  The  thing  is  lucidity  itself.  But  when  I  read  about  a 
dotted  thirty-second  note  being  followed  by  a  sixty-fourth  note  I  have 
to  get  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  do  sums. 

I  shall  be  told  that  the  German  method  is  essentially  more  logical 
than  ours.  I  do  not  dispute  it;  I  merely  say  that  over  here  we  have 
got  used  to  our  own  method,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  change 
it  now  than  there  is  for  us  to  adopt  the  foreign  rule  of  the  road.  If 
the  rationalisers  want  to  achieve  something  really  useful,  I  suggest 
that  they  turn  their  attention  to  musical  nomenclature  in  general, 
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some  of  which  is  about  as  crazy  as  it  could  be.  Musical  terms  are  not 
always  what  they  seem;  they  may  mean  nothing  in  particular,  or  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  what  you  would  expect,  or  different 
things  in  different  connections,  or  one  thing  in  one  country  and  an- 
other in  another.  Why  should  a  symphony  be  called  a  symphony? 
The  word  means  simply  sounding  together,  and  surely  all  music  is 
that,  more  or  less  —  except,  of  course,  when  the  L.  M.  N.  Orchestra 
is  playing  under  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z.  The  Italian  word  opera  signifies  a  work. 
Why,  in  music,  should  it  signify  only  one  type  of  work?  A  sonata 
originally  meant  a  piece  played  in  contrast  to  a  piece  sung,  a  cantata. 
If  then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sonata  form,  why  is  there  no  such 
thing  as  cantata  form?  Hardly  a  single  musical  species  is  rationally 
named.  An  overture  is  surely  an  opening  to  something,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  opera.  But  today  we  get  concert  overtures  that  open  into  nothing, 
doors  without  houses.  A  prelude  implies  that  something  is  to  follow; 
in  what  sense,  then,  are  Chopin's  Preludes  preludes?  An  intermezzo  is 
a  piece  between  two  others;  but  how  does  the  term  apply  to  an  In- 
termezzo for  piano? 


Profoundly  as  I  feel  on  the  subject,  I  will  say  nothing  about  the 
insult  to  that  noble  animal  the  cat  implied  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
responsible  for  the  supply  of  catgut.  But  let  us  glance  at  the  case  of 
the  violoncello,  which  by  some  people  is  misspelled  and  mispro- 
nounced "violincello."  From  the  viol  came  a  smaller  instrument  to 
which  the  name  violino  was  given,  the  Italian  suffix  ino  being  a  diminu- 
tive. The  suffix  for  big  is  one;  so  the  very  big  viol  became  the  violone 
(as  we  would  say,  the  double  bass)  ;  and  a  violoncello  is  a  violonecello, 
a  little  big  viol,  ello  being  a  diminutive.  To  refer  to  Mr.  Casals,  then,  as 
a  'cellist,  which  we  all  do,  is  to  call  him  a  littlist,  and  a  'cello  concerto 
is  a  concerto  for  the  little  whereas  the  violoncello  is  big.  The  English 
horn  is  not  a  horn  but  an  alto  oboe.  Nor  is  the  basset  horn  a  horn;  it 
is  an  alto  clarinet,  devised  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  German 
named  Horn,  who  staked  out  his  claim  in  it  by  calling  it  the  "basset 
[little  bass]  Horn,"  as  one  might  patent  the  hat  Churchill  or  the  boot 
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Wellington.  The  Italians  innocently  translated  Horn  as  corno,  and  so 
the  new  clarinet  became,  and  still  is,  the  corno  di  bassetto  (instead  of 
the  bassetto  di  Horn) ,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  old  play  "Love's 
Last  Shift"  was  translated  into  French  as  "La  Derniere  Chemise  de 
rAmour,"  and  "The  Mourning  Bride"  as  "La  Fiancee  du  Matin." 

If  you  hear  two  people  talking  about  the  flauto  principale,  don't 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  referring  to  the  first  flautist  of  the 
orchestra;  they  may  be  organists  discussing  the  organ  stop  of  that 
species.  An  opera  text  is  only  a  libretto  because  the  first  texts  were 
printed  in  the  handy  form  of  a  little  book,  etto  (etta)  being  another 
Italian  diminutive;  but  do  not  take  it  for  granted,  by  analogy,  that  an 
operatic  cabaletta  is  a  little  cabal  in  an  opera.  Ino  is  a  diminutive 
with  a  touch  of  endearment;  but  a  tenorino  is  not  a  dear  little  tenor. 
You  may  think  that  une  harmonie  is  a  harmony;  but  in  French  it  can 
mean  a  military  band.  Then  there  is  the  exasperating  habit  the  Ger- 
mans have  of  calling  B-flat  B,  and  B  natural  H,  a  humorous  device  of 
Providence,  I  suspect,  to  tempt  later  German  composers  to  write 
fugues  on  the  name  BACH. 

Allegro  and  andante,  as  numerous  correspondents  have  been  anxious 
to  inform  me,  do  not  really  mean,  in  Italian,  fast  and  slow,  but  in 
the  one  case  merry,  cheerful,  and  in  the  other  going,  walking  (from 
the  verb  andare,  to  go) .  An  Italian  chauffeur  would  be  puzzled  if, 
wanting  him  to  step  on  the  gas,  you  told  him  to  drive  piu  allegro,  in- 
stead of  piu  presto;  and  the  mother  who,  believing  in  the  influence  of 
names  on  character,  christens  her  baby  Allegra,  hopes  that  it  will  grow 
up  to  be  a  cheerful  girl,  not  a  fast  girl.  We  can  do  nothing  now  about 
this  misuse  of  allegro  and  andante,  especially  the  former;  what  was 
once  a  term  only  of  mood  has  become  a  term  of  speed  and  that's  that. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  A  MINOR,  Op.  44 
By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Born  at  Onega  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  2,  1873;  died  in  Beverly  Hills, 

California,  March  28,  1943 


Rachmaninoff's  Third  Symphony  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1935,  and  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1936,  at  the  composer's  home  on  Lake  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland. 

The  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski 
conducting,  November  6,  1936. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  triangle, 
small  drum,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Rachmaninoff's  most  familiar  symphony  is  his  Second,  in  E  minor, 
Op.  27,  which  he  composed  in  1906.  His  First,  in  D  minor,  Op.  13, 
written  in  1895,  was  a  "student  work"  which  caused  its  creator  "in- 
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describable  torture,"  according  to  his  Memoirs,  when  it  was  badly 
performed  at  a  Belaiev  Concert  in  St.  Petersburg  in  that  year  under 
Glazounov.*  There  is  therefore  a  stretch  of  eleven  years  between  his 
First  and  Second  Symphonies;  forty  between  the  First  and  Third. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  American  performance  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  Lawrence  Gilman  provided  this  description  of  it: 

"This  Symphony  is  characterized  by  a  profusion  of  those  sweeping 
cantabile  phrases,  darkened  by  moods  of  melancholy  brooding  and 
impassioned  stress,  which  are  typical  of  Rachmaninoff's  instrumental 
creations.  Sombre,  lyrical,  defiant,  it  is  a  work  wholly  representative 
of  the  Slavic  genius  and  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  in  particular,  by  reason 
of  certain  unmistakable  turns  of  phrase  and  of  orchestral  rhythm  and 
diction. 

"The  Symphony  is  in  three  divisions.  The  first  is  an  Allegro 
moderate*,  begun  by  a  slow  introduction  of  four  bars,  Lento.  The 
second  is  unusual  in  form  —  an  Adagio  non  troppo,  linked  with  a  long 
section  in  fast  tempo,  Allegro  vivace,  and  closing  with  a  return  of 
the  Adagio  mood  and  pace.  In  the  Finale  almost  half  the  middle  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  fugal  treatment  of  a  subject  derived  from  the  first 
theme  of  the  movement. 

"The  first  movement  is  introduced  by  four  measures  in  which  a 
melancholy  tune  is  sung  in  unison  by  a  muted  solo  'cello,  horn,  and 
two  clarinets,  without  accompaniment.  There  is  a  fermata;  and  an 
upward  rush  of  strings  and  woodwind  above  emphatic  chords  of  the 
brass  and  percussion,  Allegro  moderato,  begins  the  main  movement, 
with  the  first  theme  (A  minor,  dolce  e  espressivo) ,  exposed  by  oboes 
and  bassoons  in  thirds,  above  a  swaying  accompaniment  figure  of  the 
second  violins,  which  has  prominence  in  the  development.  Strings 
continue  this  theme,  with  a  subsidiary  based  on  a  triplet  figure  in 
imitation.  The  second  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  in  E  major, 
dolce  cantabile,  with  a  woodwind  accompaniment  of  syncopated 
chords.  This  cantilena  is  enlarged  expressively  by  the  unison  and 
octave  strings.  There  is  a  subsidiary  cantilena  in  F  for  the  strings.  In 
the  development  section  the  theme  of  the  movement's  slow  introduc- 
tion is  recalled,  and  it  is  heard  in  the  coda,  on  the  brass. 

"The  second  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  horn  theme,  a 
romantic  melody  (Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  3-4  time)  supported  by 
harp  chords.  At  the  tenth  measure,  the  first  chief  theme  (C  sharp 
major)  is  heard  as  a  violin  solo  against  a  background  of  sustained 
chords  of  the  woodwind  and  horns,  All  the  violins,  in  unison,  take  this 
up  and  carry  it  to  a  forte.  There  is  a  second  subject,  begun  by  solo 
flute  above  an  accompaniment  of  divided  strings,  which  sounds  like 
an  offshoot  of  the  E  major  'cello  theme  of  the  first  movement  —  but 


*  His  friends  Taneiev  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  the  critic  Cui  added  to  his  humiliation  and 
self-abasement  by  roundly  condemning  the  symphony.  Rachmaninoff  obtained  the  score  from 
the  publisher  and  locked  it  in  his  desk,  according  to  information  furnished  by  Miss  Sophie 
Satin,  the  composer's  sister-in-law.  It  was  never  seen  again,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  orchestral  parts  were  recently  dis- 
covered and  the  symphony  restored  and  so  performed  in  Moscow  in  the  autumn  of  1945. 
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doubtless  the  resemblance  is  fortuitious.  There  is  an  impassioned 
crescendo,  and  a  fortissimo;  then  the  music  sinks  to  a  pianissimo,  as 
the  solo  flute  recalls  the  first  chief  theme  of  the  movement.  The 
strings  again  speak  ardently  in  their  favorite  lyric  vein.  There  is  a 
poco  accelerando,  on  an  agitated  figure  begun  by  the  violins.  The 
Adagio  becomes  an  Allegro  vivace,  in  3-4  time,  initiated  by  a  subject 
for  strings  and  wood,  in  which  prominent  use  is  made  of  a  springing 
triplet  figure  heard  first  on  the  strings  and  afterward  exchanged 
among  the  wind  instruments,  together  with  an  exuberant  motif  for 
the  strings  introduced  by  an  ascending  run  of  sixteenth-notes.  The 
climax  of  this  Allegro  vivace  section  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  complex 
of  ascending  and  descending  chromatic  passages,  fortissimo.  The 
harp  chords  of  the  slow  introduction  return,  with  a  long-held  C- 
sharp  of  a  horn  against  tremolos  of  the  muted  violins.  The  slower 
tempo  of  the  beginning  is  gradually  re-established;  the  lyric,  medi- 
tative mood  returns;  and  the  movement  ends  Adagio. 

"The  Finale  begins,  Allegro,  with  an  impetuous  upward-rushing 
figure  of  the  violins  and  woodwind,  introducing  at  once,  fortissimo, 
the  chief  theme  (violins  and  violas  in  unison,  A  major,  4-4  time)  . 
Another  of  those  cantabile  string  subjects  with  which  the  Sym- 
phony abounds  is  heard  in  the  tonic  key,  and  the  tempo  slows  to 
Andante  con  moto.  But  it  is  soon  whipped  up  to  an  Allegro,  then  to 
Allegro  vivace;  Rachmaninoff  the  impassioned  lyrist  turns  contra- 
puntal and  energetic,  and  for  almost  half  the  movement,  the  music 
occupies  itself  with  an  extremely  spirited  fugal  treatment  of  material 
derived  from  a  subject  based  on  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement. 
The  lyric  mood  returns  before  the  end,  but  the  close  is  Allegro  vivace, 
full  voiced  and  emphatic." 

[copyrighted] 


UNUSED  TICKETS 

Those  who  at  any  time  are  unable  to  use  their  seats  for  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert  can  confer  a  double  favor  by  allowing 
them  to  be  resold. 

You  would  oblige  those  who  are  disappointed  at  every  concert 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  tickets. 

You  would  help  decrease  the  deficit  of  the  Orchestra  for  the 
present  season.  Resale  of  tickets  has  in  the  past  brought  the 
Orchestra  as  much  as  $6000  in  a  single  year. 

Leave  the  tickets  at  the  box  office,  or  telephone  Common- 
wealth 1492  and  simply  give  the  seat  location  and  date. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  March  15 


Program 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  44 

I.     Allegro   moderato 
II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Lukas  Foss 1 "The  Song  of  Songs,"  Second  Biblical  Solo 

Cantata,  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Allegretto  con  moto 

j  III.  Grave 

I IV.  Lento 

Stravinsky "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

I.     Psalm  XXXVIII  (Verses  13  and  14) 
II.     Psalm  XXXIX  (Verses  2,  3  and  4) 
III.     Psalm  CL   (Entire) 

Chorus  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
(G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor) 

SOLOIST 

ELLABELLE  DAVIS 
BALDWIN  PIANO  ——-—--_—  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at   the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  A  MINOR,  Op.  44 
By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

For  Notes  see  Page  13 


"THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,"  Second  Biblical  Solo  Cantata  for 

Soprano  and  Orchestra 

By  Lukas  Foss 

For  Notes  see  Page  6 


ENTR'ACTE 
THE  APHORISMS  OF  ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

Quoted  from  "On  Music  and  Musicians,"  the   Writings  of  Robert  Schumann 
Translated   by  Paul  Rosenfeld    (Published  by  Pantheon,  1946) 


People  compose  for  many  reasons:  to  become  immortal;  because 
the  pianoforte  happens  to  be  open;  to  become  a  millionaire;  because 
of  the  praise  of  friends;  because  they  have  looked  into  a  pair  of  beau- 
tiful eyes;  or  for  no  reason  whatsoever. 

#  #     # 

Believe  me,  Eusebius  —  and  it  may  be  told  in  your  own  colorful 
language  —  if  Theory  be  the  faithful  yet  lifeless  mirror  that  reflects 
truth  silently,  remaining  dead,  without  an  object  to  animate  it, 
Imagination  is  the  seeress  with  blindfolded  eyes  from  whom  nothing 
is  withheld  and  whose  errors  often  add  to  her  charm.  What  do  you 

say  to  this,  master?  —  Florestan. 

#  *     # 

Psyche  in  repose,  her  wings  folded,  is  only  half  of  beauty;  she  must 
soar.  —  E. 

Similar  forces  annul  each  other;  dissimilar  ones  enhance  each 
other.   —  Raro. 

^P  TP 

The  emptiest  head  thinks  it  can  hide  behind  a  fugue;  fugues  are 

Only  for  great  masters.  —  Raro. 

#  -#     * 

Consider  how  many  circumstances  must  favorably  unite  before  the 
beautiful  can  emerge  in  all  its  dignity  and  splendor.  We  need  lofty, 
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serious  intention  and  great  ideality;  enthusiasm  in  presentation;  vir- 
tuosity of  workmanship  and  harmonic  cooperation;  inner  desire  and 
need  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver;  momentarily  favorable  mood  in 
audience  and  artist  alike;  a  fortunate  combination  of  time,  place, 
and  general  conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  auspicious  moment;  direction 
and  communication  of  impressions,  feelings,  views;  a  reflection  of  the 
joy  of  art  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Is  not  such  a  combination  a  happy 
throw  with  six  dice  of  sixes?  —  E. 


Music  resembles  chess.  The  queen  (melody)  has  the  greatest  power, 
but  the  king    (harmony)    decides  the  game.  —  F. 

*  #     # 

Red  is  the  color  of  youth.  Bulls  and  turkeys  become  enraged  when 
they  see  it.  —  F.  # 

*  #     • 

The  wealth  of  youth:  What  I  know  I  throw  away;  what  I  have  I 

give  away!  —  F. 

*  *     * 

Just  so  that  genius  exists  it  matters  little  how  it  appears,  whether 
in  the  depths,  as  with  Bach;  on  the  heights,  as  with  Mozart;  or  simul- 
taneously in  the  depths  and  on  the  heights,  as  with  Beethoven.  —  F. 


Nature  would  burst  should  she  attempt  to  produce  nothing  save 
Beethovens. 


A  flower  may  be  painted  merely  in  blue  and  green,  a  waltz  may  be 
built  on  tonic  and  dominant,  but  when  painting  a  landscape  one 
must  know  how  to  use  colors  freely.  Let  the  musician  courageously 
strike  the  keys.  A  passing  false  tone  will  quickly  be  covered  up  by  a 
powerful  idea.  .  .  .  For  aught  I  care  the  fifths  may  ascend  or  descend 
chromatically,  the  melody  may  be  doubled  in  every  interval  in 
octaves.  Yes,  lately  I  heard  (in  a  dream)  an  angelic  music  filled  with 
heavenly  fifths,  and  this  happened,  so  the  angels  assured  me,  because 
they  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  study  thorough-bass.  Those  for 
whom  my  words  are  intended  will  understand  my  dream. 


He  who  is  too  eager  to  preserve  his  originality  is  already  in  the 
course  of  losing  it.  —  E. 
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#       #       # 


On  Critics 
Music  impels  nightingales  to  sing,  pug-dogs  to  yelp. 

#  #     # 
Sour   grapes   —   bad   wine. 

They  cut  up  timber,  turning  the  lofty  oak  into  sawdust. 

#  #     # 

One  voice  that  blames  has  the  strength  of  ten  that  praise.  —  F. 

Alas!  -  E. 

#  #     # 

Comparisons  lead  to  results  by  detours;  rather  judge  everything  on 
its  own  merits  and  demerits.  —  F. 

#  #  ,  # 

Critics  and  reviewers  differ;  the  former  stand  closer  to  the  artist, 
the  latter  to  the  artisan.  —  F. 

#  *     • 

Maxims  for  Young  Musicians 

Play  in  time!  The  playing  of  some  virtuosos  resembles  the  walk  of 
a  drunken  man.  Do  not  make  these  your  models. 

#  #     * 

Never  strum!  Always  play  energetically  and  never  fail  to  finish  the 

piece  you  have  begun. 

#  #     # 

Dragging  and  hurrying  are  equally  great  faults. 

#  *     # 

No  children  can  be  brought  to  healthy  manhood  on  sweetmeats  and 
pastry.  Spiritual  like  bodily  nourishment  must  be  simple  and  solid. 
The  masters  have  provided  it;  cleave  to  them. 

#  #     • 

As  you  grow  older,  converse  more  frequently  with  scores  than  with 
virtuosos.  Industriously  practice  the  fugues  of  good  masters;  above 
all,  those  of  J.  S.  Bach.  Let  The  Well-tempered  Clavichord  be  your 
daily  meat.  Then  you  will  certainly  become  an  able  musician. 

Seek  out  among  your  comrades  those  who  know  more  than  you  do. 

#  #     # 

Much  is  to  be,  learned  from  singers  male  and  female.  But  do  not 

believe  all  they  tell  you. 

#  #     # 
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Beautifully  packaged  in  a  useful 
record  brush  . . .  brand  new  -  .  . 
At  all  leading  record  and  music 
shops.  (Other  Fidelitone  needles 
at  $1.50,  $1  and  50<£.) 


No    finer   needle    at   any   price! 

VWJtKOiJhcoiftMwted       CHICAGO  26 

More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  oil  other  longlife   needles  combined 
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Behind  the  mountains  there  also  dwell  people.  Be  modest.  You 
have  never  invented  or  discovered  anything  that  others  have  not  in- 
vented or  discovered  before  you.  And  even  if  you  have,  consider  it  as  a 
gift  from  above  which  it  is  your  duty  to  share  with  others. 


Listen  attentively  to  all  folk  songs.  These  are  mines  of  the  most 
beautiful  melodies  and  will  teach  you  the  characteristics  of  the  differ- 
ent nations. 


TP  TP 


From  a  pound  of  iron  which  costs  only  a  few  pennies,  thousands  of 
watch-springs  worth  many  times  more  can  be  made.  Faithfully  use 
the  pound  entrusted  to  you  by  Heaven. 


#     *     # 


Nothing  worth  while  can  be  accomplished  in  art  without  enthu- 
siasm. 


Art  was  not  created  as  a  way  to  riches.  Strive  to  become  a  true 
artist;  all  else  will  take  care  of  itself. 

•SF  w  •«■ 

Only  when  the  form  is  quite  clear  to  you  will  the  spirit  become 

clear  to  you. 

#  #     # 

Possibly  genius  alone  entirely  understands  genius. 

#  #     # 
There  is  no  end  to  learning. 

#  *     * 

General  Observations 

It  is  the  artist's  lofty  mission  to  shed  light  into  the  very  depths  of 

the  human  heart. 

#  #     # 

Can  that  which  has  cost  the  artist  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even 
years  of  reflection  be  understood  in  a  flash  by  the  dilettante? 

#  #     # 

We  must  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  every  one  of  the  more  powerful, 
masculine  expressions  in  music  today  (which  so  preponderantly  and 
in  its  most  beloved  masters  tends  to  the  contrary) ;  as  if  Beethoven 
had  not  lived  a  short  time  ago  and  plainly  said:  "Music  must  strike 
fire  from  the  spirit  of  a  man;  emotionalism  is  only  meant  for  women." 
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Few  remember  what  he  said;  the  majority  aim  at  emotional  effects. 
They  ought  to  be  punished  by  being  dressed  in  women's  clothes. 


Nothing  worse  can  happen  to  a  man  than  to  be  praised  by  a 
rascal.  —  F. 

Scorn  not  the  short  piece.  A  certain  broad  basis,  a  leisurely  de- 
velopment and  conclusion  may  be  the  ornament  of  many  a  work. 
But  there  are  tone-poets  who  know  how  to  express  in  minutes  what 
for  others  requires  hours.  The  interpretation  and  reception  of  such 
concentrated  compositions,  however,  are  exacting  matters  for  the 
performer  and  for  the  listener,  and  they  call  for  a  special  effort  and 
for  a  favorable  hour  and  time.  Beautiful,  broad  form  may  be  enjoyed 
at  all  times,  but  profundity  of  meaning  is  not  communicable  at  every 
moment. 

The  fate  of  a  concert  piece  depends  on  half  minutes;  one  too  many, 
and  somebody  begins  to  cough  —  and  gone  is  all  enthusiasm.  Better 

too  little. 

#  *     * 

The  masses  want  the  massive.  —  F. 

#  *     # 

Artists,  like  some  mothers,  frequently  love  those  of  their  children 
best  who  have  caused  them  the  greatest  pains. 

#  *     * 

Good  singers  of  Lieder  are  almost  rarer  than  good  composers  of 

them. 

#  #     # 

Simplicity  alone  does  not  make  a  work  of  art;  indeed,  it  may  be  as 
blameworthy  as  its  opposite  —  complexity.  The  sound  tone-master,  how- 
ever, employs  all  means  deliberately  at  the  right  moment. 

TP  ^F 

An  occasional  reminiscence  is  preferable  to  a  desperate  independ- 
ence. ' 

#  #     # 

German  composers  usually  fail  because  they  are  too  anxious  to 
please  the  public.  Let  only  one  of  them  give  us  something  personal, 
simple,  and  deeply  felt,  and  he  will  see  for  himself  that  he  can  accom- 
plish more  in  this  way.  The  public  is  apt  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on 
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the  man  who  always  approaches  it  with  outstretched  arms.  Beethoven 
went  about  with  bowed  head  and  folded  arms;  the  crowd  respectfully 
made  way  for  him  and  gradually  became  familiar  with,  and  fond  of 
his  extraordinary  speech. 

#     #     # 

Mozart  and  Haydn  had  only  a  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Bach,  and  we  cannot  know  how  Bach,  had  they  known  him  in  all  his 
greatness,  might  have  stimulated  their  creative  powers.  But  the  thought- 
ful combinations,  the  poetry  and  humor  of  modern  music  originate 
chiefly  in  Bach.  ...  I  myself  make  a  daily  confession  of  my  sins  to 
that  mighty  one  and  endeavor  to  purify  and  strengthen  myself  through 
him.  To  my  mind  Bach  is  unapproachable  —  he  is  unfathomable. 


'SYMPHON1E  DE  PSAUMES"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born   at   Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June    17,   1882 


This  setting  of  excerpts  from  the  Psalms  was  dedicated  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary.  The  actual  first  performance 
took  place  in  Brussels,  by  the  Brussels  Philharmonic  Society,  December  13,  1930, 
Ernest  Ansermet  conducting.  The  initial  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  given  in  the  following  week,  December  19.  The  "Symphony  of 
Psalms"  was  repeated  by  this  orchestra  on  February  20,  on  April  15,  1932,  on 
April  17,  1936,  April  6,  1939,  and  December  1,  1939  (when  the  composer  con- 
ducted) ,  and  April   10,  1942.  In  each  case  the  Cecilia  Society  Chorus  assisted. 

The  following  note  is  given  in  the  score:  "The  three  parts  of  this  symphony 
are  to  be  played  without  pause.  The  text  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  that  of  the 
Vulgate,  is  to  be  sung  in  Latin.  The  Psalms  are:  Verses  13  and  14  of  XXXVIII 
for  the  First  Part  of  the  Symphony;  verses  2,  3,  and  4  of  XXXIX  for  the  Second 
Part;  Psalm  CL.,  in  its  entirety,  for  the  Third  Part.  The  chorus  should  be  of 
children's  voices.  Failing  these,  women's  voices  (sopranos  and  altos)  may  be  sub- 
stituted."  [The  score  contains  parts  for  sopranos,  altos,  tenors,  and  basses.] 

Stravinsky  dispenses  entirely  with  the  high  strings,  using  the  'cellos  and  basses 
for    the    reinforcement    of    his    tonal    foundations.  -  The    wood    winds    contain    no 
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1947 

BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 

THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW 

Guest  Conductors 


-TWELVE  CONCERTS 


Sunday  afternoon,       July  13      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra   Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,       July  24 

Saturday   evening,        July  26  J-  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27 

Thursday  evening,       July  31 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  \  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  \  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 
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Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms- 
Second  Symphony;  Sch ubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland- 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  H in demith— Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt)  ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Ravel— "Pavane"  and 
"La  Valse";  and  Martinu— Concerto  Grosso. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  be  concluded 


with   an   extra   concert   on   the   following  Tuesday   evening, 
August  5,  at  which  the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed. 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Mendelssohn— "Italian"  Symphony;  Schumann—Sec- 
ond Symphony;  Tchaikovsky—  Fourth  Symphony;  Debussy— 
"The  Sea";  Stravinsky— ''he  Sacre  du  Printemps";  and  Mozart 
—Requiem    (with  chorus  and  soloists) . 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,   Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30 -AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries   to  G.   E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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clarinets,  but  four  flutes  and  piccolo,  four  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon.  There  are  four  horns,  five  trumpets,  including  a  high  trumpet 
in  D,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  two  pianos,  timpani,  and  bass  drum. 


I 


n  "Chroniques  de  ma  vie,"  Stravinsky  tells  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  his  "Symphonie  de  Psaumes": 


"The  idea  of  composing  a  symphonic  work  of  considerable  propor- 
tions (envergure)  had  occupied  me  for  a  long  time.  I  therefore  will- 
ingly accepted  a  proposition  which  coincided  entirely  with  my  incli- 
nations. I  was  given  full  liberty  in  the  form  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  the 
forces  which  I  might  require  for  its  performance.  My  only  constriction 
was  in  the  matter  of  time.  .  .  .  My  work  upon  the  'Symphonie  de 
Psaumes'  began  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  (1930) ,  and  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  a  number  of  concerts  in  Europe,  in  which  I  took  part  at 
times  as  conductor,  at  times  as  pianist.  My  last  work,  the  'Capriccio,' 
was  having  a  considerable  success  in  different  cities.  I  had  to  perform 
it  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Bucharest,  Prague,  Winterthur,  and  in  addition, 
to  conduct  concerts  at  Diisseldorf,  Brussels  and  Amsterdam.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer,  I  could  at  last  give  my  whole  time  to  my 
symphony,  of  which  I  had  then  completed  only  one  part.  As  for  the 
two  others,  I  wrote  them  entirely  —  at  first  at  Nice,  then  at  Charavines, 
through  which  I  was  passing,  at  the  edge  of  the  little  Lake  Paladru. 
The  15  th  of  August  I  put  the  last  touches  on  the  draft  of  the  score 
and  could  work  at  ease  upon  its  orchestration,  already  begun  at  Nice." 

"The  juxtaposition  of  the  three  Psalms,"  according  to  a  note  in  a 
French  program,  "is  not  fortuitous.  The  prayer  of  the  sinner  for 
divine  pity  (Prelude) ,  the  recognition  of  grace  received  (double 
fugue) ,  and  the  hymn  of  praise  and  glory  are  the  basis  of  an  evolution- 
ary plan.  The  music  which  embodies  these  texts  follows  its  develop- 
ment according  to  its  own  symphonic  laws.  The  order  of  the  three 
movements  presupposes  a  periodic  scheme  and  in  this  sense  realizes  a 
'symphony.'  For  a  periodic  scheme  is  what  distinguishes  a  'symphony' 
from  a  collection  of  pieces  with  no  scheme  but  one  of  succession,  as 
in  a  suite." 


The  fact  that  Stravinsky  used  the  title  "symphony,"  and  that  he 
inscribed  this  work  "a  la  gloire  de  Dieu"  has  caused  considerable 
speculation.  The  composer  has  chosen  thus  to  explain  his  motives 
(in  his  memoirs)  : 

"The  form  of  the  Symphony,  such  as  it  has  been  left  to  us  by  the 
19th  century,  has  undergone  a  great  expansion  in  an  epoch  the  ideas 
and  languages  of  which  have  become  increasingly  strange  to  us  as  'we 
have  emerged  from  it.  The  form  itself  scarcely  attracted  me.  As  with 
my  sonata,  I  wished  to  create  an  organic  entity  without  conforming  to 
the  different  schemes  long  adopted;  rather  to  give  my  piece  a  periodic 
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order  such  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  symphony  from  the  suite 
as  merely  a  succession  of  pieces  in  varied  character. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  considered  the  resources  of  sound  from  which 
I  was  to  build  my  edifice.  As  I  saw  it,  my  symphony  must  rely  mainly 
upon  contrapuntal  development,  and  for  that  I  had  to  enlarge  the 
means  at  my  disposition.  I  decided  upon  a  choral  and  instrumental 
combination  in  which  the  two  elements  should  be  given  an  equal 
prominence.  In  this,  my  point  of  view  coincided  with  that  of  the 
old  masters  of  counterpoint,  who  neither  reduced  the  function  of  the 
chorus  to  a  mere  homophonic  voice,  nor  the  instrumental  portion 
to  an  accompaniment. 

"As  for  the  words,  I  sought  them  among  the  texts  especially  created 
to  be  sung,  and  naturally  the  first  source  which  occurred  to  me  was 
the  Psaltery.  After  the  first  performance  of  my  symphony,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  a  criticism  in  which  the  writer  asks  himself:  'Is 
the  composer  forcing  himself  to  be  Hebraic  in  his  music?  Hebrew  in 
spirit,  in  the  manner  of  Ernest  Bloch,  but  without  too  much  reminis- 
cence of  the  synagogue?'  Without  dwelling  upon  the  real  or  pretended 
ignorance  of  this  gentleman,  who  did  not  seem  to  know  that  through 
2,000  years  the  Psalms  have  not  necessarily  been  connected  with  the 
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synagogue,  serving  as  the  principal  basis  for  the  prayers  and  ritual 
song  of  the  church,  is  not  the  ridiculous  question  put  by  him  a  dev- 
astating exposition  of  a  mentality  which  one  meets  with  increasing 
frequency  in  our  epoch?  Evidently  these  people  have  forgotten  how 
to  consider  the  texts  of  the  holy  scriptures  from  any  but  the  eth- 
nographic, historic,  or  pictorial  angle.  The  fact  that  one  might  be 
moved  by  the  Psalms  without  thinking  of  these  accessory  elements 
would  surprise  them  and  set  them  to  looking  for  enlightenment,  but 
for  a  jazz  piece  to  be  called  'Halleluiah'  strikes  them  as  quite  natural. 
All  these  misguided  people  go  on  the  assumption  that  one  always 
seeks  in  music  something  apart  from  what  it  is.  The.  important  thing 
for  them  is  to  know  what  it  expresses,  and  what  the  composer  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  it.  They  seem  never  to  realize  that  music  is  a 
fact  in  itself,  independent  of  what  it  might  suggest  to  them.  In  other, 
words,  music  begins  to  interest  them  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
to  implicate  things  outside  of  itself,  things  in  themselves  familiar  and 
tangible. 

"Most  people  love  music  because  they  count  upon  finding  in  it 
such  emotions  as  joy,  grief,  melancholy,  an  evocation  of  nature,  a 
dream  or  a  reflection  of  'everyday  life.'  They  look  for  a  drug  in  it,  a 
'doping'  (sic) .  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  this  way  of  approach 
is  expressed  directly  or  through  a  veil  of  artificial  circumlocutions. 
Music  would  not  be  worth  much  if  it  had  such  a  destination.  When 
people  learn  to  love  music  for  itself  and  concentrate  upon  its  intrinsic 
value,  their  enjoyment  will  be  of  a  much  higher  sort.  Of  course,  such 
an  approach  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  musical  development  and 
intellectual  culture,  but  this  is  not  so  difficult  to  attain.  Unfortunately, 
musical  instruction,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  vitiated  at  the  start. 
One  need  only  remember  the  sentimental  rubbish  so  often  attached 
to  Chopin,  Beethoven,  even  Bach,  and  this  in  schools  designed  to  pro- 
duce professional  musicians.  These  fastidious  commentaries  on  the 
'asides'  of  music  not  only  fail  to  facilitate  its.  comprehension,  but  set 
up  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  understanding  of  its  basic  substance. 

"My  'Symphonie  de  Psaumes'  has  brought  up  just  these  problems, 
and  clearly  emphasized  the  attitude  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
both  in  the  public  and  in  the  press.  In  spite  of  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  work,  I  have  encountered  in  many  people  a  perplexity  attribu- 
table not  to  the  music  as  such,  but  to  their  incapacity  to  explain  my 
reason  for  composing  a  symphony  in  a  spirit  which  did  not  find  an 
echo  in  their  habit  of  thought." 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color!  .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 
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Brahms   Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

Brahms Rhapsody   for   Contralto   Solo,   Male   Chorus, 

and  Orchestra,  Op.  53 

Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante   moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 

SOLOIST 

CAROL  BRICE 


Men's  Chorus  from  ithe  Collegiate  Chorale,  Robert  Shaw,  Director 

_____ _________ 
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The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  " Akademische  Fest-Ouvertilre"  and  the 
"Tragische  Ouvertiire"  were  composed  in  one  summer  — in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
''Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern 
table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
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Tabby's  $2,200  Meal 

They  had  just  rushed  the  milkman  to  the  hospital  .  .  .  and  Tabby,  seeing 
that  things  had  quieted  down,  went  over  and  rapidly  lapped  up  the  "spilled" 
milk. 

It  was  an  unexpected  "free  meal"  for  the  cat  .  .  .  but  it  was  the  most  expen- 
sive meal  she  ever  ate.  The  check,  $2,200. 

After  all,  when  people  are  injured  .  .  .  and  the  cause  is  attributed  to  you  or 
any  member  of  your  family  .  .  .  the  costs  can  run  up  to  a  not-so-pretty  penny. 

How  wise  .  .  .  and  how  economical  ...  it  is  to  have  an  Employers'  Group 
Family  Comprehensive  Liability  Policy  just  for  such  an  emergency. 

It  costs  only  ten  dollars  a  year.  Yet  it  gives  you  protection  against  practically 
any  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  the  negligence  of  you  or  any 
other  member  of  your  family  living  under  your  roof,  whether  that  accident 
takes  place  inside  or  outside  your  home  or  property. 

No  other  form  of  protection  gives  so  much  for  so  little  money  to  help  you 
enjoy  Freedom  from  Worry  over  Financial  Loss. 

And  no  person  is  more  willing  to  give  you  this  protection  than  your  friendly 
Employers'  Group  Insurance  Agent  .  .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan.  Why  not  get  in 
touch  with  him  today. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP   .   INSURANCE 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  "Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus"  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  "Der 
Landesvatef  ("Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder")  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchslied"  or  Freshman's  Song 
("Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh' ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  polly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  Kal- 
beck inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  "Gaudeamus  Igitur." 
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RHAPSODY  on  Goethe's  "Harzreise  im  Winter,"  for  Alto  Solo, 
Male  Choir  and  Orchestra,  Op.  53 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  wrote  this  rhapsody  in  1869.  It  was  privately  performed  at  Carlsruhe 
on  October  6,  1869,  when  the  singer  was  Mme.  Boni.  The  first  public  performance 
was  at  Jena,  March  3,  1870,  when  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia  was  the  soloist,  Ernst 
Naumann  the  conductor.  The  first  performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  February  10,  1882,  Georg  Henschel,  conductor;  Mary 
H.  How,  contralto.  The  rhapsody  was  performed  at  a  Brahms  Festival  by  this 
orchestra  March  26,  1930,  when  the  soloist  was  Margaret  Matzenauer  and  the 
chorus  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  There  was  a  performance  at  the  Berkshire  Festival, 
August  3,  1946,  the  Festival  Chorus  and  Carol  Brice  assisting. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns  and  strings. 

Conductors  will  not  exactly  fight  for  this  opus,"  wrote  Brahms  to 
his  friend  Dietrich  in  1869,  in  his  characteristic  way  of  speaking 
flippantly  of  his  most  deeply  felt  works.  "To  you  at  least  it  may  be 
gratifying  that  I  do  not  always  express  myself  in  the  frivolous  3^ 
time."* 


*  The  Liebeslieder  had  just  had  their  first  performance. 
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The  Alto  Rhapsody  was  a  setting  of  three  stanzas  from  Goethe's 
Harzreise  im  Winter.  Brahms  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  poem, 
finding  in  its  Wertherian  solitude,  its  romantic  melancholy,  and  its 
final  resurgence  of  love  and  life  under  the  spell  of  the  famous  moun- 
tain.range,  a  kindred  mood,  setting  his  musical  imagination  aglow. 

Goethe  had  visited  the  Harz  mountains  in  the  winter  of  1777.  He 
was  then  twenty-eight,  fulfilling  his  Weimar  post,  and  under  the  spell 
of  Charlotte  von  Stein,  his  passion  of  the  moment.  His  expedition 
was  in  part  geological,  for  these  were  also  the  scientific  years.  But 
Goethe,  the  poet,  likewise  sought  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Brocken. 
Werthers  Leiden  was  but  four  years  off  his  pen,  and  although  he  had 
already  parodied  it,  he  had  not  outgrown  its  mood. 

Brahms  chose  three  verses  from  Goethe's  eleven,  for  these  were 
sufficient  for  his  musical  purposes.  The  first  two  are  appropriately 
set  in  tones  suitable  to  the  misanthropist.  The  dark  coloring  of  the 
solo  alto  voice  probes  the  depths  of  brooding  solitude.  In  the  third 
verse  the  music  changes  from  C  minor  to  C  major  (with  a  momentary 
melodic  switch  to  E-flat)  and  the  chorus  supports  the  single  voice 
in  the  confident  measures: 


Aber  abseits,  wer  ist's? 

In's  Gebiisch  verliert  sich  sein  Pfad, 

H inter  ihm  schlagen 

Die  Strauche  zusammen, 

Das  Gras  steht  wieder  auf, 

Die  Oede  verschlingt  ihn. 

Ach,  wer  heilet  die  Schmerzen 

Dess,  dem  Balsam  zu  Gift  ward? 

Der  sich  Menschenhass 

Aus  der  Fidle  der  Liebe  trank! 

Erst  verachtet,  nun  ein   Verachter, 

Zehrt  er  Heimlich  auf 

Sei?ien  eig'nen   Werth 

In  ung'niigender  Selbstsucht. 

1st  auf  deinem  Psalter, 
Vater  der  Liebe,  ein  Ton 
Seinem  Ohre  vernehmlich, 
So  erquicke  sein  Herz! 
Oeffne  den  umwolkten  Blick 
Ueber  die   tausend  Quelle?! 
Neben  dem  Durstenden 
In  der  Wiiste! 


But  who  goes  there  alone? 

In  the  brake  from  his  pathway  he  strays, 

After  him  clash 

The  branches  together, 

The  grass  rises  again, 

The  desert  engulfs  him. 

Who  can  comfort  his  anguish? 

Who,  if  balsam  be  deathly? 

If  the  hate  of  men 

From  the  fulness  of  love  be  drained? 

He  that  was  scorned 

Turned  to  a  scorner, 

Lonely    now    devours    all    he    hath    of 
worth 

In  a  barren  self-seeking. 

Bides  there  in  thy  Psalter, 

All-loving  Father,  one  strain 

Can  but  come  to  his  hearing, 

O  enlighten  his  heart! 

Open  his  o'er-clouded  eyes 

Where  are   the  thousand  well-springs 

Hard  by  the  thirsty  one 

In  the  desert.* 


*  The  English  version  is  by  R.  H.  Benson. 
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CAROL  BRICE 

arol  Brice  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  the  daughter  of  a  Congre- 
gationalist  minister  and  a  school  teacher.  When  still  a  baby  she 
was  taken  to  Sedalia,  North  Carolina,  to  live  with  her  aunt,  the  head 
of  the  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  a  school  for  Negro  girls.  The 
young  girl  sang  in  the  school  choir  and  toured  with  it  as  far  north  as 
New  England.  She  prepared  to  be  a  music  teacher  but  obtained  a 
fellowship  for  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  which  was  renewed  for 
five  successive  years. 


VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  BY  HAYDN,  Op.  56a 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897 


These  variations,  composed  in  the  year  1873,  were  first  performed  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Felix  Dessoff  conducting,  November  2, 
1873.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas'  orchestra,  January  31,  1874. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  December  5, 
j  884. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

From  the  time  that  Schumann  proclaimed  Johannes  Brahms  in  his 
twenties  as  a  new  force  in  music,  a  torch-bearer  of  the  symphonic 
tradition,  friends  and  foes  waited  to  see  what  sort  of  symphony  this 
"musical  Messiah"  would  dare  to  submit  as  a  successor  to  Beethoven's 
mighty  Ninth.  The  "Hamburg  John  the  Baptist"  realized  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  after  his  early  piano  concerto,  which  no  audience 
accepted,  and  his  two  unassuming  serenades,  he  coolly  took  his  time 
and  let  his  forces  gather  and  mature  for  some  twenty  years  before  yield- 
ing to  the  supreme  test  by  submitting  his  First  Symphony.  This  hap- 
pened in  1877.  Three  years  earlier,  he  tried  out  his  powers  of  orchestra- 
tion on  a  form  less  formidable  and  exacting  than  the  symphony  — a 
form  which  he  had  finely  mastered  in  his  extreme  youth  as  composer 
for  the  piano  —  the  theme  with  variations.  In  this,  the  first  purely 
orchestral  attempt  of  his  maturity,  Brahms,  as  usual  when  put  on  his 
mettle,  took  great  pains  perfectly  to  realize  his  aim.  His  abilities  as 
orchestra]  colorist,  so  finely  differentiated  in  each  of  the  successive 
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"Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,"  could  not  but  be  apparent  even 
to  its  first  audiences. 

At  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,  in  November,  1873,  the  recep- 
tion was  enthusiastic,  and  the  critics  only  expressed  their  impatience 
that  a  symphony  was  not  yet  forthcoming  from  the  vaunted  "Bee- 
thovener."  The  variations  were  again  played  on  December  10  in 
Munich,  under  Hermann  Levi.  They  became  inevitably  useful  in 
Brahms'  round  of  concerts,  and  added  appreciably  to  the  reputation 
of  the  still  hesitant  symphonist. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in 
America  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  conducted  the  symphony  on  Friday,  November 
25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance,  and  withdrew  the 
score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First  Symphony  by 
Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr. 
Gericke  did  not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called 
a  "first  performance,"  and  the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society 
of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter  Damrosch  conducting.  The 
Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

Other  orchestras,  first  taking  this  symphony  in  hand,  seem  to  have 
had  trouble  with  it.  Brahms  anticipated  this,  and  he  welcomed  the 
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opportunity  of  a  first  performance  at  Meiningen,  where  with  the 
Duke's  Orchestra  the  piece  could  be  rehearsed  repeatedly  and  at 
leisure  under  the  composer's  own  appraising  eye.  He  wrote  to  Hans 
von  Biilow,  who  was  the  conductor  of  the  Meiningen  Hofkapelle: 
"I  have  often,  while  writing,  had  a  pleasing  vision  of  rehearsing  it 
with  you  in  a  nice  leisurely  way  —  a  vision  that  I  still  have,  although 
I  wonder  if  it  will  ever  have  any  other  audience!  I  rather  fear  it  has 
been  influenced  by  this  climate,  where  the  cherries  never  ripen.  You 
would  never  touch  them."* 

This  remark  reflects  a  doubt  about  what  effect  the  new  symphony 
might  have  upon  the  musical  world.  There  had  been  a  trial  perform- 
ance in  a  two  piano  arrangement  before  a  gathering  of  the  inner 
circle  (Ignaz  Brull,  who  played  the  duet  arrangement  with  the  com- 
poser, Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  Gustav 
Dompke,  Max  Kalbeck) .  Some  of  these  had  been  reticent,  some  had 
shaken  their  heads  sadly  over  it.  "If  persons  like  Billroth,  Hanslick, 
and  you,  do  not  like  my  music,"  Brahms  wrote  to  Kalbeck,  "whom 
will  it  please?"  There  were  his  usual  deprecatory  jokes  which  always 
accompanied  the  announcement  of  a  new  score  to  his  friends.  He 
called  it  "a  couple  of  entr'actes,"  and  "a  choral  work  without  text." 
His  misgivings  were  justified  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  Clara  Schu- 
mann and  Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg,  who  had  been  favored  with 
an  advance  view  of  the  score,  had  responded  glowingly.  But  the 
musical  public  was  neither  so  partial,  nor  so  discerning  as  the  ador- 
ing Clara  and  Lisl.  The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  first  with 
a  certain  frigidity  which  can  be  put  down  only  as  noncomprehension. 
The  composer  was  *  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony 
was  praised  —  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at 
Leipzig,  where  ithere  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on 
February  18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies!) . 

Miss  May  further  relates  that  at  the  first  performance  at  Meiningen 
the  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  that  the  audience 

*  The  symphony  was  composed  at  Murzzusehlag  in  the  Styrian  Alps.  Brahms  also  wrote  to 
Frau  von  Herzogenberg :  "You  would  be  able  to  listen  to  the  first  movement  with  the  utmost 
serenity,  I  am  sure.  But  I  hate  to  think  of  doing  it  anywhere  else,  where  I  could  not  have 
these  informal,  special  rehearsals,  but  hurried  ones  instead,  with  the  performance  forced  on 
me  before  the  orchestra  had  a  notion  of  the  piece." 
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attempted  to  "obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement."  But  the 
report  of  another  witness,  the  pianist  Frederic  Lamond,  contradicts 
this.  He  has  told  us  that  the  concert  began  at  five  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  that  the  symphony  was  preceded  by  the  Academic 
Festival  Overture  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Adolf  Brodsky  appearing 
as  soloist.  The  composer  conducted.  "The  Symphony,"  writes  Lamond, 
"brought  little  applause."  And  he  goes  on  to  relate  an  interesting 
postlude  to  this  occasion: 

"The  theater  emptied  itself;  I  went  to  my  dressing  room  behind  the 
stage,  and  was  about  to  go  home.The  members  of  the  orchestra  were 
putting  their  instruments  away  and  some  had  already  left  when 
young  Richard  Strauss  [then  twenty],  the  second  Kapellmeister  in 
Meiningen,  came  running  up  and  called  to  me:  'Lamond,  help  me 
bring  the  orchestra  players  together;  the  Duke  wishes  to  have  the 
symphony  played  again  for  himself  alone.'  I  got  hold  of  the  second 
horn  player,  while  Strauss  mustered  one  player  after  another.  The 
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1947 

BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 

THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW 

Guest  Conductors 


-TWELVE  CONCERTS 


Sunday  afternoon,       July  13      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra   Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,      July  24 

Saturday  evening,       July  26  }  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27 

Thursday  evening,      July  31 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  [■  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  )■  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 
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Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms— 
Second  Symphony;  Schubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland- 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— -Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  H in de mi th— Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt)  ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Honegger— Symphony 
for  Strings. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  include  the 
nine  Symphonies,  together  with  other  works,  the  Ninth  to  be 
performed  at  an  extra  concert  on  the  following  Tuesday 
evening,  August  5, 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Schumann—Second  Symphony;  Tchaikovsky— Fourth 
Symphony;  Debussy— "The  Sea";  Stravinsky— "Le  Sacre  du 
Printemps"  and  Symphony  of  Psalms,  Mozart— Requiem  (with 
chorus  and  soloists) ,  Martinu,  Concerto  Grosso. 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZK\,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30 -AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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theater  was  dimly  lighted  and  no  one  had  permission  to  enter  the 
auditorium.  I  slipped  out  on  the  stage.  Through  the  peek  hole  in  the 
curtain  I  could  see  the  silhouette  of  Brahms  at  the  conductor's  desk, 
and  about  him  the  intent,  deeply  absorbed  faces  of  the  orchestra 
players,  who  looked  ghostly  in  the  dim  light.  The  loge  in  which  the 
Duke  sat  was  also  in  semi-darkness;  and  now  there  began  for  the 
second  time  a  performance  of  the  Fourth  Symphony!" 

"The  performance  stays  vividly  in  my  mind.  I  have  heard  con- 
summate performances  in  later  years,  but  never  has  the  overpower- 
ing and  masterly  finale  sounded  with  such  conviction  as  in  the  dark- 
ened empty  theater  where  Brahms,  like  a  mighty  conjuror,  played 
with  the  assembled  group  of  musicians  for  the  listening  Duke  of 
Meiningen." 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Biilow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Biilow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Biilow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Biilow.  Yet  Biilow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  "crusading"  tour  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

Florence  May  has  remembered  and  described  another  notable  per- 
formance of  this  symphony,  a  decade  later,  in  Vienna,  on  March  7, 
1897,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert.  Brahms  was  then  a  sick  man;  he  had 
less  than  a  month  to  live: 

"The  fourth  symphony  had  never  become  a  favorite  work  in  Vienna. 
Received  with  reserve  on  its  first  performance,  it  had  not  since  gained 
much  more  from  ithe  general  public  of  the  city  than  the  respect  sure 
to  be  accorded  there  to  an  important  work  by  Brahms.  Today,  how- 
ever, a  storm  of  applause  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement, 
not  to  be  quieted  until  the  composer,  coming  to  the  front  of  ithe 
artist's  box  in  which  he  was  seated,  showed  himself  to  the  audience. 
The  demonstration  was  renewed  after  the  second  and  the  third  move- 
ments, and  an  extraordinary  scene  followed  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  The  applauding,  shouting  house,  its  gaze  riveted  on  the  figure 
standing  in  the  balcony,  so  familiar  and  yet  in  present  aspect  so 
strange,  seemed  unable  to  let  him  go.  Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as 
he  stood  there,  shrunken  in  form,  with  lined  countenance,  strained 
expression,  white  hair  hanging  lank;  and  through  the  audience  there 
was  a  feeling  as  of  a  stifled  sob,  for  each  knew  that  they  were  saying 
farewell.  Another  outburst  of  applause  and  yet  another;  one  more 
acknowledgment  from  the  master;  and  Brahms  and  his  Vienna  had 
parted  forever." 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1946-1947 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

II     January  8 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

V  April  9 

Academic  Festival  Overture 

V  April  9 

Rhapsody  for  Contralto  Solo,  Male  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  Op.  53 

Soloist:  Carol  Brice 
Chorus  trained  by  Robert  Shaw 

V  April  9 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56A 

V  April  9 

Copland Symphony  No.  3 

II     January  8 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I     November  13 

Lukas  Foss "The  Song  of  Songs,"  Second  Biblical  Solo  Cantata, 

for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:  Ellabelle  Davis 
(First  performance  in  Neiu  York) 

IV     March  12 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

Pianos:  Lukas  Foss  and  Bernard  Zighera 

IV     March  12 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I     November  13 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  44 

IV     March  12 

Schubert Symphony  in   C  major,   No.   7 

III     February  12 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   ("The  Rite  of  Spring") 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

III     February  12 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I     November  13 

The  Concert  of  February  12  was  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


HE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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Victor  records 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season  1946-1947 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston. Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep! 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par-! 
ticular  to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mr.  Herbert  Abraham  —  New  York 
Mr.  H.  C.  Achison  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Ailing  —  New  York 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  R.  Edwards  Annin,  Jr.  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Everard  Appleton  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Laura  U.  Arentzen  —  New  York 
Miss  Mittie  Arnold  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  Michigan 
Miss  Minnie  August  —  New  York 
Miss  Lilian  Avila  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Sarah  Backer  —  New  York 
Miss  Katherine  F.  Backus  —  Ohio 
Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
Miss  Grace  Balent  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Balz  —  New  York 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Myron  K.  Barrett  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Bauman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Miss  Clara  S.  Beach  —  New  York 
Miss  G.  C.  Beach  —  New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  R.  Belknap  —  Kentucky 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Bell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg  — New  York 
Mrs.  Emilie  Berger  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Connecticut 
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Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Bernstein  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye  —  New  York 
Blackstone  Valley  Music  Teachers' 

Society   —   Rhode   Island 
Mr.  Jacob  Bleibtreu  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Blumenthal  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sidney  Blumenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  I.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Bondy  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Brearley,  Jr.  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  Selma  M.  Breitenbach  —  New  York 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  —  New  York 
Miss  Carol  E.  Brink  —  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Broom  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Leonard  Broughan  —  Oklahoma 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Rhode    Island 
Miss  Margaret  Brown  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  New  Yorl 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  John  D.  Bruns  —  Washington 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Julia  A.  Butler  —  Connecticut 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Rhode  Island  { 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Rhode  Island); 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ely  Cain  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Carey  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Carey  —  New  York, 
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Mrs.  James  N.  Carpenter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  E.  Gerry  Chadwick  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers  —  South  Carolina 
Chaminade  Club  —  Rhode  Island 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Rhode  Island 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  — 

Rhode    Island 
Miss  Louise  Clancy  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp  — 

Rhode   Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Chalmers  D.  Clifton  —  New  York 
Miss  Eloise  Close  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Dinah  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen  —  New  York 
Dr.  Martin  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Miss  Janet  D.  Coleman  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Abbie  H.  Condit  —  New  York 
Dr.  A.  Lambert  Cone  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Cone  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Connecticut 
Miss  M.  Cowley  —  New  York 
Miss  Kathryn  Cox  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cragin  — 

Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Creighton  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Rhode  Island 
tn  Memory  of  Albert  L.  Crowell  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings  — 

Rhode  Island 
VTr.  Raymond  Curtis  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Rhode  Island 
111   Mr.  Charles  Whitney  Dall  —  New  York 
11    Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Samuel  Dauchy  —  California 
vliss  Mary  E.  Davidson  —  New  York 
vlrs.  J.  V.  Davison  —  New  York 
vlrs.  D.  D.  Demarest  —  New  York 
[  vlrs.  Daniel  A.  Demenocal  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  —  Missouri 
VTr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Rhode  Island 
vliss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  John  Deveny  —  California 
Mr.  Frederick  Dietrich  —  New  York 
The  Dilettante  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Dimick  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Dodd,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  Doelling  —  New  York 
Mr.  Max  Doft  —  New  York 
Miss  Esther  Donovan  —  New  York 
Dr.  George  B.  Dorff  —  New  York 
Miss  Rhea  Doucette  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ethel  Dubois  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  H.  Durham  —  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 

New   Jersey 
Mr.  Ellsworth  Everett  Dwight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  P.  Dyer,  Jr.,  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Eaton  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edna  Eckstein  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Edgar  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  — 

Rhode    Island 
Miss  Mary  N.  Edwards  —  North  Carolina 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Ehlermann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  N.  Ehrlich  —  Michigan 
Miss  Vera  Elder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Eliot  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  Biddle  Ellis  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gertrude  J.  Emery  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Fales  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jacob  Farber  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  B.  Farnsworth  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  I.  Farr  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Fawcett  —  California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  Fels  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  Fenton  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Josephine  L.  Fisher  —  California 
The  Misses  Grace  and  Joan  Fletcher  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Foote  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  Forsham  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford  —  New  York 
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Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Miss  Marie  N.  Foulkes  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dwight  Francis  — 

California 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Roger  M.  Freeman,  Jr.  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Freydberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Beverly  L.  Fuller  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  — 

Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett  —  New  York 

Mrs.  B.  Gardner  —  New  York 

Miss  Frances  M.  Gardner  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 

Mrs.  O.  Gerdau  —  New  York 

Mr.  Edwin  Gibbs  —  New  York 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Gibson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Harold  S.  Gladwin  —  California 

Mr.  P.  H.  Glassberg  —  New  York 

Mr.  David  M.  Glassford  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Goldfrank  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Emanuel  Goldman  —  New  York 
Miss  H.  Goldman  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 
Miss  Lillian  Goman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Goodkind  —  New  York 
Mr.  Walter  Goodkind  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  Goodman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gordon  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  D.  S.  Gottesman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Gottlieb  —  New  York 
Miss  Virginia  O.  Granger  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  I.  Grausman  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Green  —  New  York 
Miss  Iris  Greene  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Isador  Greenwald  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Gregory  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gribbin  — 

New  York 
Miss  Miriam  Griffin  —  California 
Miss  Rose  Anne  Grosvenor  —  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Baldwin  Guild  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Guggenheim  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  — 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Hanauer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  F.  Handel  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hartwell  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hatchett  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  L.  Havey  —  ' 

New  York 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Hawkins  —  New  York 
Miss  Jane  J.  Hawley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden  —  Virginia 
Miss  Pauline  Hayes  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  S.  Hays  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  D.  N.  Heineman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Heineman,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  —  New  York 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Henderson  —  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Hendrick  —  New  York 
Miss  Bessie  Hepstonstall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Herz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  B.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mrs.  DeLos  Lemuel  Hill  —  Georgia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Hills  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  — 

Connecticut 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ira  Wilson  Hirshfield  —  Connecticu 
Mr.  Harold  K.  Hochschild  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Hoff  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Hoffman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Hofheimer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lester  Hofheimer  —  New  York  v 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Holding  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Hollman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Hollstein  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Regina  Holzwasser  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hoose  —  Virginia 
Mr.  Paul  Horgan  —  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Dr.  Leo  Horney  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Howard  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hubbard,  Jr.  — 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch  —  New  Yorkj 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  L.  Huetwell  —  Michiga 
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Miss  Coucha  Hughes  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  Luis  Hughes  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Lytle  Hull  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Mr.  Carlos  F.  Hunt  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  Hunt  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hans  A.  Illing  —  California 
Miss  Gertrude  V.  Ingersoll  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Ives  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Leopold  Jaches  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  B.  James  —New  York 
Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay  —  New  York 
Mr.  Theodore  W.  Jenks  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Stanley  Judkins  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jack  Kapp  —  New  York 

Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  A.  Kashland  —  New  York 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Kaufman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Gerald  L.  Kaufman  —  New  York 

Mis.  F.  Kaulsen,  Jr.,  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Keller  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Florence  B.  Kelly  —  New  York 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Kelly  —  North  Carolina 
Miss  Mary  Kendel  —  New  York 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Agnetta  F.  Kerns  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Knapp  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koeing  —  California 
Mr.  Louis  Konigsberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ferdinand  E.  E.  Kopecky  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  Krause  —  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  -  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merkel  Landis  — 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Jacob  Landy  —  New  York 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Jesse  E.  Langsdorf  —  New  York 

Miss  Lucy  Larchar  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  D.  Webster  Latham,  Jr.  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  Latimer  —  California 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Lawrence  —  New  York 

Miss  E.  Gertrude  Lawson  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus  —  New  York 

Miss  Stella  Lee  —  New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Lepson  —  New  York 

Mr.  Harry  Levine  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Newman  Levy  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

New  York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Lilienthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Josie  J.  Lipman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Rhode  Island 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Livermore,  Jr.  — 

Georgia 
Dr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  David  J.  Loeb  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Edwin  Loewy  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Maryland 
Mr.  J.  E.  Lopez  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  D.  Loring  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Low  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Lowenfels  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ludwig  S.  Lyon  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  -  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Lewis  T.  Mann,  Jr.  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jay  J.  Margulies  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  A.  Marks  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Marks  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Harry  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Miss    Elaine    Marzullo    —   New   York 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  Wilfred  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  Mayer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes  —  California 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edna  A.  Merson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Miller  — 

Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Rosalie  W.  Miller  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Edward  Moose  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  A.  Morgan  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Morin  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Moritz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Morris  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  Morris  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  L.  Morse  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz  —New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  Moses  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  S.  C.  Moulton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mowry  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Linda  Musser  —  Iowa 
Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alan  J.  McBean  —  New  York 
Mr.  Stanley  R.  McCormick  —  Illinois 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  H.  McEvoy  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  McKelon  —  New  York 
Mr.  B.  F.  McKune  —  New  York 

Mr.  George  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Nerney  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Neimeyer,  Jr.,  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  Neuburger  — 

New  York 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhoff  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Neuss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Newburger  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edith  G.  Nixon  —  New  York 
Miss  Lillie  Norman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  M.  O'Connor  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn  —  New  York 
Miss   Florence    Ogden    —   California 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Ida  Oppenheimer  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Oppenheimer  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg  —  New  York 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Pancoast  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  Temple  Parkin  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  Parsons  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham  —  New  York 
Mr.  Anson  W.  Peckham  —  New  York 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Mr.  Max  Perlstein  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Norman  A.  Phemister  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Whitmarsh  Phillips  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Max  Pick  —  New  York 
Mr.  Walter  A.  Pinter,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Pirnie  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plan;  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Podmaniczky  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Pohly  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Popper  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts  —  Florida 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Pratt  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mr.  Neil  Y.  Priessman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Richman  Proskauer  —  New  York 

Mrs.  James  Quan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Edward  Redman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Regensheimer  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid  —  Virginia 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Reis  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rhinelander  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Rice  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Richter  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Riegelman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Walter  Ol  Roberts  —  Colorado 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  W.  Harris  Roome  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Rosenbaum  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Rosenberg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Rosenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Rothschild  —  New  York 
Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Miss  Clara  Frances  Sanford  —  New  York 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sappington  —  Maryland 
Miss  Katharine  A.  Sargent  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Schacht  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
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Mr.  Henry  G.  Schiff  —  New  York 
Mr.  Lawrence  Scott  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Miss  Grace  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  Jersey- 
Miss  May  Seeley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  Seeman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  Segal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  W.  Seligman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Senie  —  New  York 
Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  William  H.  Shehadi  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Sheldon  —  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon,  Sr.  —  Illinois 
Miss  Helen  M.  Shire  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Shorr  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.  Siedenburg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ben  Sinel  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Sinn  —  New  York 
Dr.  Olga  Sitchevska  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Smith  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Milton  Smith  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  —  New  York 
Miss  Hope  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar  —  New  York 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Otis  S.  Southworth  —  California 
Miss  Frieda  S.  Spatz  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  Spencer  —  New  York 
Miss  Florence  E.  Stark  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Steele  —  New  York 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Julius  Steiner  —  New  York 
Miss  Fredicka  Steiner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinert  —  New  York 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Stanford  Stevens  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Stone  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Strauss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Street  —  New  York 
Mr.  M.  H.  Striglitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Dr.  George  T.  Strode  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  Strohmeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  James  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  P.  MacKay  Sturges  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  David  Summey  —  New  York 
Mr.  M.  A.  Sunderland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Sutcliff  -  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Sverdlik  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Swan  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Kathrvn  R.  Swift  —  New  York 


Mrs.  Gerard  Swope  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  Alden  Talbot  —  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  Tamarkin  —  Maryland 

Miss  Elsie  Tamer  —  New  York 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Taylor  —  California 

Mr.  Harry  Tetelman  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson  —  Illinois 

Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson  —  Connecticut 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Thomson  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Paul  Tishman  —  New  York 

Miss  Willoughby  Todd  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.  -  Ohio 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Treusch  —  New  York 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Attmore  A.  Tucker  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  Tully  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  E.  VanBoskirk  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  VanNostrand  — 

Virginia 
Mrs.  Byron  E.  VanRaalte  —  New  York 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Vaughan  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  oYrk 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Walker  —  Colorado 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 
Mr.  Lucius  P.  Wasserman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Dorothy  Weed  —  New  York 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weinberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Louis  Weisberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  — 

Rhode   Island 
Dr.  Sidney  C.  Werner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Wheeler  —  New  York 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gustave  J.  S.  White  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Morton  Wild  —  New  York 
Miss  Emily  Gunn  Wilder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Wilder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Williams  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Wilson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor  —  Pennsylvania 
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Mr.  Harold  Wisan  —  New  York  New  York 

Mr.  Israel  Witkower  —  Connecticut  Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  —  Ohio 

Dr.  Louis  Wolf  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Rhode  Island  Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros  —  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright  —  Mr.  Ellis  L.  Yatman  —  Rhode  Island 

The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1947,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,  1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra- bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

ryiHE  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
■*■  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Billow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans," 
whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wullner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
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Carnegie  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  April  12 


Program 


Brahms  .  .  .  . Symphony  No.  5  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

Brahms Rhapsody   for   Contralto   Solo,    Male   Chorus, 

and  Orchestra,  Op.  53 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor,   Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


SOLOIST 

CAROL  BRICE 

Men's  Chorus  from  the  Collegiate  Chorale,  Robert  Shaw,  Director 

The  music  of  these  programs  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  conceits  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday,  8:30-9:30  E.  S.  T.,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

(WJZ). 
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symphony,  with  Wiillner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Billow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  programme.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this  day 
has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard. 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 
succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
from  the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 

of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hence- 
forth was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F  major  Symphony 
was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry 
which  was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  con- 
firmation in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the 
manuscript  and  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable 
matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  Andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
Finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  instrumentation." 
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"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a 
'motto,'  "  *  also  writes  Geiringer;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for 
the  grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates 
not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  par- 
ticularly important  role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of 
excitement  calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic 
E-flat  major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante 
of  such  emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
youthful  Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poco  Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is 
stamped  with  a  highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make 
the  concise  threefold  form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating 
the  da  capo  of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his 
later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces; 
it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thun- 
derstorm, the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and 
freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other  voices." 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony, pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 
nate 'Moll-Dur'  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psy- 
chological scheme'  [innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Brahms  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-Moll'  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Rudesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  Iago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 


*  P-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ -motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler:  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  ''was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E.  This  stood 
for  Frei  aber  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use 
into  F-A-F,  Frei  aber  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto 
used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad  1  Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  'buts'  to  the  happi- 
ness conferred  by  freedom  1  Later,  however,  when  I"  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the 
reason  for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a 
foot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty 
feeling  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  conquer  this 
conventional   sense  of  inferiority,   but  Brahms  the  man  —  never." 

T  copyrighted] 
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RHAPSODY  on  Geothe's  "Harzreise  im  Winter/'  for  Alto  Solo, 
Male  Choir  and  Orchestra,  Op.  53 

By. Johannes  Brahms 
For  Notes  see  Page  6 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  1,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
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tic  description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  — a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4) , 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes. from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
Tecall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1946  - 1947 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

III     February  15 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 
Soloist:  Dame  Myra  Hess  I      November    16 

Berlioz "Harold  in  Italy":   Symphony  in  Four  Movements, 

with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 
Soloist:  Jascha  Veissi  II     January  1 1 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

V  April  12 
Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

V  April  12 

Rhapsody  for  Contralto  Solo,  Male  Chorus,  and  Orchestra,  Op.  53 

Soloist:  Carol  Brice  V     April    12 

Chorus  trained  by  Robert  Shaw 

Copland Symphony  No.  3 

(First  performance  in  New  York)  \      November    16 

Lukas  Foss "The  Song  of  Songs,"  Second  Biblical  Solo 

Cantata,  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 
Soloist:  Ellabelle  Davis  IV      March    1 5 

Hindemith Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt  III     February   15 

Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

Pianos:  Lukas  Foss  and  Bernard  Zighera 

II     January   11 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Linz,"  No.  36    (K.  425) 

III     February  15 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  44 

IV     March  15 

Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the 

Old-fashioned,   Roguish   Manner   in   Rondo 

Form,"  Op.  28 

I     November  16 

"Metamorphosen,"  Study  for  23  Solo  String  Instruments 

(First  performance  in  Neiu  York) 

II     January  1 1 

Stravinsky "Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

Chorus  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
(G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor) 

IV     March  15 

The  concert  of  February  15  was  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
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a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry 
on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter,' 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment,  with  spiritual  self-questioning, 
and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript  —  was  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent,  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 

before  or  since. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony- 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION."  » 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Bach,  C.  P.  B Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven   Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland   "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy     "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faur6    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote      Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg    "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel  Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris      Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn    Symphonies  Now.  94  ("Surprise" )  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt   Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ( "Italian*' ) 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kij6,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  .* Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    .      "Paphnls  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"    Symphony     (new    recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius Symphonies    Nos.    2    and   5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulen Spiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky    Capriccio   (Sanroma)  ;  Song  of  the  Volga  Bar&emen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.    4,     5.     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  November  15 


Program 

Copland .  Symphony  No.  3 

I.     Molto  moderato,  with  simple  expression 
II.     Allegro  molto 

III.  \  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  I  Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare)  ;  allegro  risoluto 

INTERMISSTON 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II  1   Andante  con   moto 
III,  I  Rondo:  vivace 

Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the 

Old-fashioned,   Roguish  Manner   in   Rondo 

Form,"  Op.  28 

SOLOIST 

Dame  MYRA  HESS 
Dame  Myra  Hess  uses  the  STEINWAY  PIANO 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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"One  aspect  of  the  Symphony  ought  to  be  pointed  out:  it  contains 
no  folk  or  popular  material.  During  the  late  twenties  it  was  customary 
to  pigeon-hole  me  as  composer  of  symphonic  jazz,  with  emphasis  on 
the  jazz.  More  recently  I  have  been  catalogued  as  a  folk-lorist  and 
purveyor  of  Americana.  Any  reference  to  jazz  or  folk  material  in  this 
work  was  purely  unconscious. 

"For  the  sake  of  those  who  like  a  purely  musical  guide  through 
unfamiliar  terrain  I  add  a  breakdown  by  movements  of  the  technical 
outlines  of  the  work: 


"I.  Molto  moderate*:  The  opening  movement,  which  is  broad  and 
expressive  in  character,  opens  and  closes  in  the  key  of  E  major. 
(Formally  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  sonata-allegro  with  which  sym- 
phonies usually  begin.)  The  themes  —  three  in  number  —  are  plainly 
stated:  the  first  is  in  the  strings,  at  the  very  start  without  introduction; 
the  second  in  related  mood  in  violas  and  oboes;  the  third,  of  a  bolder 
nature,  in  the  trombones  and  horns.  The  general  form  is  that  of  an 
arch,  in  which  the  central  portion  is  more  animated,  and  the  final 
section  an  extended  coda,  presenting  a  broadened  version  of  the  open- 
ing material.  Both  first  and  third  themes  are  referred  to  again  in  later 
movements  of  the  Symphony. 

"II.  Allegro  molto:  The  form  of  this  movement  stays  closer  to 
normal  symphonic  procedure.  It  is  the  usual  scherzo,  with  first  part, 
trio,  and  return.  A  brass  introduction  leads  to  the  main  theme,  which 
is  stated  three  times  in  part  I:  at  first  in  horns  and  violas  with  con- 
tinuation in  clarinets,  then  in  unison  strings,  and  finally  in  augmen- 
tation in  the  lower  brass.  The  three  statements  of  the  theme  are 
separated  by  the  usual  episodes.  After  the  climax  is  reached,  the  trio 
follows  without  pause.  Solo  wood-winds  sing  the  new  trio  melody  in 
lyrical  and  canonical  style.  The  strings  take  it  up,  and  add  a  new 
section  of  their  own.  The  recapitulation  of  part  I  is  not  literal.  The 
principal  theme  of  the  scherzo  returns  in  a  somewhat  disguised  form 
in  the  solo  piano,  leading  through  previous  episodic  material  to  a 
full  restatement  in  the  tutti  orchestra.  This  is  climaxed  by  a  return 
to  the  lyrical  trio  theme,  this  time  sung  in  canon  and  in  fortissimo 
by  the  entire  orchestra. 

"III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto:  The  third  movement  is  freest  of 
all  in  formal  structure.  Although  it  is  built  up  seetionally,  the  various 
sections  are  intended  to  emerge  one  from  the  other  in  continuous 
flow,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  closely-knit  series  of  variations. 
The  opening  section,  however,  plays  no  role  other  than  that  of  intro- 
ducing the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

"High  up  in  the  unaccompanied  first  violins  is  heard  a  rhythmically 
transformed  version  of  the  third  (trombone)  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Symphony.  It  is  briefly  developed  in  contrapuntal  style, 
and  comes  to  a  full  close,  once  again  in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  new 
and  more  tonal  theme  is  introduced  in  the  solo  flute.  This  is  the 
melody  that  supplies  the  thematic  substance  for  the  sectional  metamor- 
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phoses  that  follow:  at  first  with  quiet  singing  nostalgia;  then  faster 
and  heavier  —  almost  dance-like;  then  more  child-like  and  naive,  and 
finally  vigorous  and  forthright.  Imperceptibly  the  whole  movement 
drifts  off  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  strings,  out  of  which  floats  the 
single  line  of  the  beginning,  sung  by  a  solo  violin  and  piccolo,  accom- 
panied this  time  by  harps  and  celesta.  The  third  movement  calls  for 
no  brass,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  horn  and  trumpet. 

"IV.  Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare)  —  Allegro  resoluto:  The  final 
movement  follows  without  pause.  It  is  the  longest  movement  of  the 
Symphony,  and  closest  in  structure  to  the  customary  sonata-allegro  form. 
The  opening  fanfare  is  based  on  'Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man,' 
which  I  composed  in  1942  at  the  invitation  of  Eugene  Goossens  for  a 
series  of  wartime  fanfares  introduced  under  his  direction  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony.  In  the  present  version  it  is  first  played  pianissimo 
by  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  then  suddenly  given  out  by  brass  and 
percussion.  The  fanfare  serves  as  preparation  for  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  which  follows.  The  components  of  the  usual  form  are 
there:  a  first  theme  in  animated  sixteenth-note  motion;  a  second 
theme  —  broader  and  more  song-like  in  character;  a  full-blown  de- 
velopment and  a  refashioned  return  to  the  earlier  material  of  the 
movement,  leading  to  a  peroration.  One  curious  feature  of  the  move- 
ment consists  in  the  fact  that  the  second  theme  is  to  be  found  em- 
bedded in  the  development  section  instead  of  being  in  its  customary 
place.  The  development,  as  such,  concerns  itself  with  the  fanfare  and 
first  theme  fragments.  A  shrill  tutti  chord,  with  flutter-tongued  brass 
and  piccolos,  brings  the  development  to  a  close.  What  follows  is  not 
a  recapitulation  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Instead,  a  delicate  interweav- 
ing of  the  first  theme  in  the  higher  solo  wood-winds  is  combined  with 
a  quiet  version  of  the  fanfare  in  the  two  bassoons.  Combined  with 
this,  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  is 
quoted,  first  in  the  violins,  and  later  in  the  solo  trombone.  Near  the 
end  a  full-voiced  chanting  of  the  second  song-like  theme  is  heard  in 
horns  and  trombones.  The  Symphony  concludes  on  a  massive  restate- 
ment of  the  opening  phrase  with  which  the  entire  work  began." 
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CONCERTO   FOR   PIANO  AND   ORCHESTRA,   NO.   4, 

IN   G  MAJOR,   Op.  58 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
nouse  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a 
public  concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  com- 
poser as  soloist. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston,  according  to  available  records,  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Germania  Society,  February  4,  1854,  when  Robert  Heller  was  soloist.  The 
Concerto  has  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  the  following  dates: 
December  16,  1881  (soloist,  George  W.  Sumner) ;  January  26,  1883  (Carl  Baermann) ; 
November  28,  1884  (Mary  E.  Garlichs) ;  November  13,  1885  (Anna  Clark-Steiniger)  ; 
December  17,  1886  (Rafael  Joseffy) ;  November  13,  1891  (Ferruccio  Busoni)  ;  De- 
cember 22,  1893  (Carl  Baermann)  ;  March  16,  1900  (Ernst  von  Dohnanyi)  ;  December 
2i,  1906  (Otto  Neitzel)  ;  December  13,  1912  (Leopold  Godowsky) ;  November  27, 
1914  (Harold  Bauer);  April  27,  1917  (Winifred  Christie);  April  1,  1921  (Arthur 
Rubinstein)  ;  March  30,  1923  (Artur  Schnabel)  ;  February  22,  1924  (Edouard  Risler) ; 
April  4,  1930  (Artur  Schnabel) ;  February  15,  1935  (Myra  Hess) ;  December  22, 
1039  (Rudolf  Serkin) ;  January  26,  1942,  Monday-Tuesday  Series  (Claudio  Arrau)  ; 
November  13,  1942  (Jan  Smeterlin) . 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely 
established.*  It  was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in 
the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807.  Other 
works  heard  at  these  two  gatherings,  and  likewise  announced  as  "new," 
were  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  "Coriolanus"  Overture.  The  first 
public  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  at  that  famous  "Academy" 


*  With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist,  there  remain  many 
mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  variance.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketch- 
books, decides  that  the  Concerto  in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1806.  Schindler 
dates  it  1804,  "according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries."  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  thematic 
catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  "confident  opinion"  that  "this  work 
remained  still  unfinished  until  the  approach  of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806.  Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  a"nd  Kiihnel  in  March,  and  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  in  July  of  that  year."  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  appear  together  with  those 
for  the  concerto. 
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on  December  22,  1808  —  the  semi-fiasco  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia  were  all  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried 
conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night  for  the  benefit  of  "Widows 
and  Orphans,"  the  new  concerto  was  scheduled  to  be  performed  by 
Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn  the  work,  Ries  asked 
the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C  minor.  "Beethoven 
in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time,  he  begged 
Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done,  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  acquiesce. 
Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the  player's, 
says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.  Beethoven  was  very  angry." 

Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  "It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  ('No.  3')  and  the  more 
imposing  E-flat  ('No.  5')  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendels- 
sohn, who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many 
another  fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum 
of  the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3,  1836: 

"  'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least 
noise!'  " 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 
delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  prece- 
dent) with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place 
to  the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  intro- 
ducing it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo 
and  orchestra  blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes, 
each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  con- 
certos, contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words 
cannot  convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves, 
forte  and  staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano 
answers  with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing 
voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the 
piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
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pianissimo.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is  swept 
away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the  rondo  (further  brightened  by  the 
restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings, 
with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a 
more  usual  course  to  a  swift  and  brilliant  conclusion. 

The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the  slow  movement  is 
taken  from  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis" 
(Volume  III)  :  - 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared  the  slow  move- 
ment of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his 
music.  This  is  so  apt  that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection 
that  such  comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their  own  vividness 
for  that  of  the  music  and  then  to  lose  their  vividness  in  the  necessity 
for  tiresome  qualifications  of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is  re- 
markably spiritual  and  free  from  concrete  externals.  Note,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  as  in  Liszt's  own  symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers 
to  the  taming  of  wild  Nature,   not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies, 
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though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conduct- 
ing Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the  spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific 
jargon,  psychological  depth  of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one 
point  of  resemblance  between  this  unique  movement  of  Beethoven's 
and  a  very  different  one,  Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the 
Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The  pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase 
by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No  from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the 
last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that  they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this 
andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate  wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the 
pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a  singer.  But  the  orchestra  (con- 
sisting of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in  octaves,  without  a  vestige 
of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn  and  rough  in  its  share  of 
the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of  the  solo.  After  its  first 
soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the  supreme  moment  of 
darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in  the  same  material, 
whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 


MYRA  HESS 

Born  in  Hampstead,  London,  Myra  Hess  began  studying  piano  as  a 
young  child.  Among  her  teachers  she  remembers  Tobias  Matthay 
with  special  esteem.  She  made  her  American  debut  in  1922,  first  ap- 
pearing with  this  orchestra  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  of  the  same  year.  The  last  of  her  several  appearances  at  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  was  February  17,  1939,  when  she  was 
heard  in  Beethoven's  Third  Concerto  in  C  minor. 

Myra  Hess  returned  to  her  country  in  that  year.  When  on  account 
of  war  conditions  all  public  gatherings  were  forbidden  in  London, 
she  obtained  special  permission  to  give  "luncheon  hour"  concerts  in 
the  National  Gallery,  from  which  all  the  pictures  had  been  removed. 
These  concerts  were  held  five  days  a  week  from  October  10,  1939, 
to  April  10,  1946,  and  were  never  suspended  during  the  air  raids. 
Among  other  reasons,  the  concerts  were  a  boon  in  that  they  im- 
planted a  general  taste  for  chamber  music.  The  admission  price  was 
one  shilling,  and  the  receipts  were  given  to  the  Musicians  Benevolent 
Fund.  Many  artists  appeared  in  these  concerts  and  their  instigator 
played  in  them  146  times.  Imperial  recognition  came  to  her  in  the 
title  "Dame  Commander  of  the  British  Empire,"  conferred  upon  her 
in  1941.  The  National  Gallery  concerts  were  discontinued  last  April 
in  order  that  the  building,  badly  bombed,  could  be  restored. 
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"TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE  OLD- 
FASHIONED  ROGUISH  MANNER -IN  RONDO  FORM," 
for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  28 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June   11,  1864 


The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  in  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 
Strauss  had  completed  his  score  in  Munich  the  previous  May.  It  had  been  pub- 
lished in  September.  The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (and 
in  America)    was  February  21,  1896.  The  last  performance  was  October  8,  1946. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  English  horn,  small  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bas- 
soons, double-bassoon,  four  horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three 
trumpets  (with  three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's  rattle,  strings. 

a  t  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspiegel't 
±\.  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise  —  in  Rondoform" 
stand  as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wullner,  about 
to  perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which 
revealed  a  little  more: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  turnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel'; 
were  I  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

Friday  Evening,  January  10 
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though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conduct- 
ing Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the  spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific 
jargon,  psychological  depth  of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one 
point  of  resemblance  between  this  unique  movement  of  Beethoven's 
and  a  very  different  one,  Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the 
Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The  pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase 
by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No  from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the 
last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that  they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this 
andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate  wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the 
pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a  singer.  But  the  orchestra  (con- 
sisting of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in  octaves,  without  a  vestige 
of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn  and  rough  in  its  share  of 
the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of  the  solo.  After  its  first 
soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the  supreme  moment  of 
darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in  the  same  material, 
whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted." 

[copyrighted] 


MYRA  HESS 

Born  in  Hampstead,  London,  Myra  Hess  began  studying  piano  as  a 
young  child.  Among  her  teachers  she  remembers  Tobias  Matthay 
with  special  esteem.  She  made  her  American  debut  in  1922,  first  ap- 
pearing with  this  orchestra  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  of  the  same  year.  The  last  of  her  several  appearances  at  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  was  February  17,  1939,  when  she  was 
heard  in  Beethoven's  Third  Concerto  in  C  minor. 

Myra  Hess  returned  to  her  country  in  that  year.  When  on  account 
of  war  conditions  all  public  gatherings  were  forbidden  in  London, 
she  obtained  special  permission  to  give  "luncheon  hour"  concerts  in 
the  National  Gallery,  from  which  all  the  pictures  had  been  removed. 
These  concerts  were  held  five  days  a  week  from  October  10,  1939, 
to  April  10,  1946,  and  were  never  suspended  during  the  air  raids. 
Among  other  reasons,  the  concerts  were  a  boon  in  that  they  im- 
planted a  general  taste  for  chamber  music.  The  admission  price  was 
one  shilling,  and  the  receipts  were  given  to  the  Musicians  Benevolent 
Fund.  Many  artists  appeared  in  these  concerts  and  their  instigator 
played  in  them  146  times.  Imperial  recognition  came  to  her  in  the 
title  "Dame  Commander  of  the  British  Empire,"  conferred  upon  her 
in  1941.  The  National  Gallery  concerts  were  discontinued  last  April 
in  order  that  the  building,  badly  bombed,  could  be  restored. 
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"TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE  OLD- 

FASHIONED  ROGUISH  MANNER -IN  RONDO  FORM," 

for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  28 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June   11,  1864 


The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  in  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 
Strauss  had  completed  his  score  in  Munich  the  previous  May.  It  had  been  pub- 
lished in  September.  The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (and 
in  America)    was  February  21,  1896.  The  last  performance  was  October  8,  1946. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  English  horn,  small  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bas- 
soons, double-bassoon,  four  horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three 
trumpets  (with  three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's  rattle,  strings. 

at  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspiegel'i 
xjL  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise  —  in  Rondoform" 
stand  as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wiillner,  about 
to  perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which 
revealed  a  little  more: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  turnish  a  programme  to  'EulenspiegeL' ; 
were  I  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents 
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suggested  to  me,  they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise 
to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard 
nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them 
to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two 
'EulenspiegeV  motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods, 
and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after 
he  has  been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet. 
For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has 
offered  them."  Strauss  finally  noted  three  themes:  the  opening  of  the 
introduction,  the  horn  motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending 
interval  of  the  rogue's  condemnation. 

But  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  jot  the  following  indications 
in  pencil  in  his  score: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Volksnarr;  Named  Till  Eulenspiegel; 
That  was  an  awful  hobgoblin;  Off  for  New  Pranks;  Just  wait,  you 
hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horseback  into  the  midst  of  the  market-women: 
With  seven-league  boots  he  lights  out;  Hidden  in  a  Mouse-hole;  Dis- 
guised as  a  Pastor,  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals;  Yet  out  of  his 
big  toe  peeps  the  Rogue;  But  before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless 
has  qualms  because  of  his  having  mocked  religion;  Till  as  cavalier 
pays  court  to  pretty  girls;  She  has  really  made  an  impression  on  him; 
He  courts  her;  A  kind  refusal  is  still  a  refusal;  Till  departs  furious; 
He  swears  vengeance  on  all  mankind;  Philistine  Motive;  After  he  has 
propounded  to  the  Philistines  a  few  amazing  theses  he  leaves  them  in 
astonishment  to  their  fate;  Great  grimaces  from  afar;  Till's  street  tune; 
The  court  of  Justice;  He  still  whistles  to  himself  indifferently;  Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air,  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  no  more." 

L  COPYRIGHTED  J 

BOUND  volumes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURKS 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 
"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 
Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern   Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH   STREET,   NEW  YORK   CITY 
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and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Bach,  0.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven   . . .' Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnie 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland   "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy  "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure   "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg    "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel  Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt   Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart   Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofleff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) ; 

"Lieutenant  Kij6,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  .„ «, Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnls  and  Chlo6,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Ker jenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"    Symphony     (new    recording) ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann   Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies   Nos.   2   and   5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky    Capriccio   (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bareemen 

(arrangement) 

Tchaikovsky   ..Symphonies    Nos.    4,    5,    6:    Waltz     (from    String 

Serenade) ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  10 


Program 


Strauss "Metamorphosen,"  Study  for  23  Solo 

String  Instruments 

M artinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Lento 
III.    Allegretto 

Pianos:  Lukas  Foss  and  Bernard  Zighera 

intermission 

Berlioz "Harold   in   Italy":    Symphony  in  Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.     Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;    Allegro) 
II.     March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a   Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi   to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro   frenetico) 


SOLOIST 

JASCHA  VEISSI 
BALDWIN   PIANOS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 

(WJZ) . 
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METAMORPHOSES 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


The  full  score  of  "  Metamorphosen"  (Studie  fur  23  Solostreicher)  was  written 
between  March  13  and  April  12,  1945,  in  Garmisch.  The  solo  instruments  required 
are  ten  violins,  five  violas,  five  'cellos  and  three  basses^ 

"Metamorphosen"  was  composed  for  Paul  Sacher,  who  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance with  his  Collegium  Musicum  in  the  small  concert  hall  at  Zurich  on 
January  25,  1946.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  in  this  country. 

*t  the  end  of  the  printed  score  appear  the  words  "In  Memoriam! 
ii  Garmisch,  12  April,  1945."  The  date  recalls  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can forces  occupying  Bavaria  shortly  after  this  date  found  Strauss  and 
his  family  living  quietly  in  their  Alpine  home  at  Garmisch. 

"Metamorphoses"  is  in  a  single  long  movement,  with  the  following 
tempi:  Adagio,  Appassionato,  Agitato,  Piu  allegro,  Adagio  tempo 
primo.  Each  instrument  has  a  separately  written  part.  Sometimes 
the  composer  finds  considerable  variety  by  the  distribution  of  parts  in 
the  orchestra  he  has  chosen.  Sometimes  there  are  melodic  solo  voices  for 
the  first  violin,  viola  or  'cello,  and  sometimes  these  voices  are  rein- 
forced by  the  duplication  of  parts  in  varying  numbers,  principally 
in  the  ten  violins  (there  is  no  division  into  firsts  and  seconds) .  Only 
in  the  more  climactic  passages  are  all  the  instruments  used  at  once. 
The  music  is  in  straightforward  common  time  throughout. 

The  expository  opening,  the  development  in  Allegro,  and  the  return 
of  the  Adagio  tempo  with  coda  clearly  approximate  a  sonata  move- 
ment. Willi  Schuh  gives  a  description  which  discerns  this  structure, 
quoting  two  theme  groups  of  three  each.  The  development  is  con- 
trapuntal not  in  the  fugal  sense  of  strict  imitation  or  any  elaborate 
complex  of  voices,  but  rather  in  the  melodic  interweaving  of  themes. 
The  constant  subdivision  of  the  players  lends  itself  to  full  chords. 
There  is  a  pianissimo  ending. 

The  composer  was  present  and  led  the  orchestra  on  the  eve  of  the 
first  performance  in  Zurich,  which  he  likewise  attended,  according  to 
Willi  Schuh,  who  remarks:  "It  had  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  write 
a  large  symphonic  work  for  an  ensemble  of  twenty-three  solo  string 
players.  Strauss  at  eighty-one  has  broken  a  new  path  as  he  did  before 
in  his  symphonic  poems,  his  'Salome,'  and  his  'Ariadne  auf  Naxos.' 
And  as  in  those  cases  it  was  the  nature  of  the  work  in  hand  which 
led  him  into  the  new  way,  into  the  new  expressive  form  and  means. 
It  has  not  been  a  matter  of  searching  and  testing:  the  Straussian  mas- 
tery finds  at  once  the  full  expressive  medium  and  the  inward  secret 
of  presentation  in  an  outward  form." 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . . .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP  .  INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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The  title  "Metamorphoses"  may  refer  to  the  transformation  of 
thematic  material,  and  the  subtitle  "Study"  may  simply  characterize 
the  score  as  an  experiment  in  part  distribution.  Both  titles  seem  non- 
committal in  view  of  the  inscription  on  the  last  page  of  the  score  and 
an  unmistakable  tragic  undercurrent  in  the  music  itself.  The  princi- 
pal theme  in  G  minor,  introduced  by  two  violas  in  the  ninth  bar,  re- 
calls the  halting  theme  of  the  Marcia  funebre  in  Beethoven's  "Eroica" 
Symphony.  At  the  very  end  this  similarity  becomes  unmistakably 
marked. 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

By  Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  December  8,   1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  "Concerto  Grosso"  was  composed  in  1938  and  had  its  first  performance 
(from  the  manuscript)  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  November  14,  1941.  It 
was  repeated  in  the  same  season,  January  2  and  3. 

The  orchestration  requires  one  flute,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
pianos  and  strings. 

This  work,  according  to  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Martinu,  provided  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance,  "has 
had  a  singular  destiny.  Written  in  Paris,  in  1937,  it  was  to  have  been 
published  by  the  'Universal  Edition*  at  Vienna,  and  its  first  per- 
formance was  set  for  the  season  of  1938  in  Paris.  There  came  the 
'Anschluss/  and  I  was  without  news  of  the  score;  the  premiere  was 
prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the  orchestral  parts  and 
the  manuscript.  A  year  afterward,  events  forbade  the  'second'  premiere, 
this  time  in  Prague,*  where,  ever  since,  my  works  have  been  banned 
from  the  repertoire.  At  last  I  expected  a  real  premiere  in  Paris  in  the 
month  of  May,  1940,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch.  I  received 
my  manuscript  after  many  difficulties,  and  after  it  had  undergone  some 
highly  involved  wanderings.  Everything  was  ready,  the  hall  hired,  but 
events  in  France  did  not  permit  it  to  be  heard.  The  whole  thing  was 
called  off,  and  the  manuscript  was  lost  during  my  retreat  from  Paris. 
"By  a  lucky  chance,  the  Czeeho-Slovak  conductor  George  Szell  had 
rescued  a  copy  of  the  work  from  Prague,  just  in  time.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  copy,  and  it  was  a  happy  surprise  to  learn  of  it 
on  my  arrival  in  America." 

*  Milos   Safranek,   states   that   it   was   to   be   performed   by   Czech   Philharmonic   under   Vaclav 
Jalich  in  Prague,  in  1938. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. .  . .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 
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There  may  be  added  to  the  composer's  account  one  more  ificident 
in  the  misadventures  of  a  concerto.  It  was  scheduled  for  performance 
at  the  twenty-third  pair  of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  the  season  1940-41,  but  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  copying 
of  parts  required  its  postponement  until  the  following  season. 

The  composer  writes  thus  of  his  concerto: 

"The  title  'Concerto  Grosso'  bespeaks  my  leaning  toward  this  form, 
which  occupies  a  position  between  chamber  music  and  symphonic 
music.  It  will  be  evident  that  I  have  not  followed  the  traditional  form 
of  'concerto  grosso'  but  rather  the  characteristic  alternations  of  'solir 
and  'tutti/  which  I  have  given  to  the  pianos,  woodwinds  and  strings. 
The  violins  are  divided  into  three  sections  in  order  to  diffuse  the  full 
sonority  of  the  strings  and  to  provide  more  polyphonic  activity. 

"I  am  reluctant  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  form,  which  offers  no 
real  help  toward  the  understanding  of  a  new  work.  I  prefer  that 
the  public  listen  instead  of  constantly  asking,  'When  does  the  second 
theme  come  in?'  'Is  this  the  development  already,  or  is  it  still  the 
exposition?'  The  form  should  be  felt  through  the  development  of 
the  ideas  and  through  the  internal  structure  of  the  work,  which  rep- 
resents a  certain  attitude  of  the  composer,  and  the  attitude  should 
make  itself  known  clearly  without  explanations. 

"In  the  first  movement,  I  work  with  a  little  rhythmic  germ  of  a 
half-measure  which  binds  the  different  developments  of  the  other 
motives  and  which  appears  in  the  most  diversified  forms  up  to  the 
end,  where  there  remains  nothing  but  this  little  germ  within  the  ful- 
ness of  the  orchestra. 

"The  Andante  of  the  second  movement  is  an  extended  song  by  the 
violoncellos  and  the  other  strings,  which  continues  forceful  and  ex- 
pressive. But  a  few  measures  before  the  end,  the  song  subsides  into 
tranquillity. 

"In  the  third  movement,  of  lively  character,  the  two  pianos  take 
the  foremost  place  as  soloists,  setting  forth  the  themes  (somewhat 
rhythmic)  of  a*  'rondo.'  At  first  they  are  enveloped  always  by  the 
polyphony  of  the  orchestra;  then  the  orchestra  takes  them  up,  rele- 
gating the  contrapuntal  ornamentation  to  the  pianos." 
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TRAINING  IN  ALL  FIELDS  OF  MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA  CHORUS  OPERA 

POPULAR  MUSIC  ORGAN  COMPOSITION 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

290  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 
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JASCHA  VEISSI 

Jascha  Veissi  was  born  in  the  Ukraine  and  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  Imperial  Conservatory  at  Odessa  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1920.  Mr.  Veissi  has  played  viola  in  the 
Kolisch  Quartet  and  later  in  the  Coolidge  Quartet.  He  has  appeared 
with  various  orchestras,  including  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
having  played  the  Symphonie  Concertante  of  Mozart  for  Violin  and 
Viola  (Violinist:  William  Kroll)  at  Tanglewood,  August  11,  1945.  He 
plays  a  Gasparo  da  Sallo  instrument,  dated  1540. 


"HAROLD  IN  ITALY,"  Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere)  ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto  principal,  Op.  16,"  was 
composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard  conducted  at  this  per- 
formance, and  Chretien  Urhan  took  the  part  for  viola.  It  was  repeated  at  another 
concert  in  Paris  on  December  14.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when 
E.  Mollenhauer  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  again  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  October  28,  1874,  Charles  Baetens,  soloist. 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three 
trombones  and  tuba  (or  ophicleide)  ,  timpani,  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp 
and  strings.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  score  that  the  solo  player  "should  be 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  near  the  audience  and  removed  from  the  orchestra." 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention  in  composing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write  for  the  orchestra  a  series  of 
scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active 
personage  of  constantly  preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to  put  the 
viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left  me  by  my  wanderings 
in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold  en  Italie.' 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:  Kenmore  9495  Residence:  Maiden  6190 
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As  in  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  a  chief  theme  (the  first  song  of 
the  viola)  reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique*  the  'fixed  idea/  interposes 
itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song 
of  Harold  is  added  to  other,  songs  of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is 
contrasted  both  in  movement  and  character  and  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  development."  The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold" 
is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no  more  than  bor- 
rowed from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the  concept  of  the  romantic 
poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22, 
1833,  a  concert  where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  remarkable 
success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm"  and  turning  the  tide  of 
popularity  in  his  favor.  "And  then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  hap- 
piness, after  the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane  of 
hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  haggard  face,  one  pos- 
sessed by  genius,  a  colossus  among  giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
and  whose  appearance  moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting 
for  me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  overwhelmed  me 
with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to  my  heart  and  head:  it  was 
Paganini!  { 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I  have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an 
admirable  Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But  I  have 
no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola?  You  are 
the  only  one  I  can  trust  for  such  a  work/ 

'Yes,  indeed/  I  answered,  'your  proposition  flatters  me  more  than 
I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a  virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it.  You  are 
the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve  the  problem/  'No,  no; 
I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you  will  succeed;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick 
at  present  to  compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by  writing  a  solo 
piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incomparable  artistry,  would 
know  how  to  make  the  viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had  developed  in  my 
head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was  eager  for  the  realization.  The  first 
movement  was  hardly  completed,  when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it.  He 
looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro  and  exclaimed:  'No,  it 
is  not  that:  there  are  too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the 
time.'  'I  told  you  so.'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  concerto,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such  a  concerto  for  yourself/ 
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Paganini  did  not  answer;  he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  with- 
out speaking  further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days  after- 
wards, suffering  already  from  the  affection  of  the  larynx  which  ulti- 
mately killed  him,  he  went  to  Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the 
end  of  three  years." 

Paganini  left  Paris  on  February  20.  In  March,  as  the  season  began 
to  wane  and  with  it  his  duties  as  critic,  Berlioz  and  his  wife  took  a 
house  on  the  Montparnasse,  and  there  he  completed  his  "Harold  in 
Italy."  "In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  harmonic  fabric,"  he  wrote, 
"it  took  me  as  little  time  to  compose  this  symphony  as  I  have  spent 
generally  in  writing  my  other  works;  but  it  took  me  considerable  time 
to  revise  it.  I  improvised  the  'March  of  the  Pilgrims'  in  two  hours, 
while  dreaming  one  night  by  the  fireside;  but  during  ten  years  I 
kept  introducing  modifications  of  the  detail,  which,  I  believe,  have 
much  bettered  it.  As  it  was  then,  it  obtained  a  complete  success  when 
it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire/' 
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Sun-bathed  Daytona,  dazzling  mid- 
winter playground  spot,  where  every 
facility  for  rest  and  recreation  is  as 
near  as  the  shimmering  expanses  of 
platinum  sand  and  Gulf-warmed 
waters,  stretching  before  your  very 
door  at  the  Sheraton   Plaza. 


Here,  located  directly  on  the  water,  the 
perfect  background  of  flawless  service, 
marvelous  cuisine,  and  luxurious  com- 
fort. Make  your  reservations  through 
the  manager,  or  at  any  Sheraton  Hotel. 

THE 

SHERATON  BON  AIR 

For  a  pleasant  interlude,  travelling  to 
and  from  Florida,  relax  in  delightful 
surroundings  at  the  distinctive  Sheraton 
Bon  Air  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  America's 
Golf  Capital  and  one  of  the  South's 
outstanding  resort  hotels.  Indian  sum- 
mer climate  all   winter   long. 
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Paganini  did  not  hear  it  until  December  16,  1838.  It  was  another 
Conservatoire  concert.  Berlioz  conducted  both  the  "Fantastique"  and 
the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphonies.  The  strange  outcome  of  the  per- 
formance should  never  be  described  except  in  his  own  words: 

"Paganini  was  present;  and  I  will  now  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
occurrence  of  which  so  many  contradictory  versions  exist,  and  about 
which  so  many  unkind  stories  have  been  circulated. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  I  composed  Harold  at  the  instigation  of 
Paganini.  Though  performed  several  times  during  his  absence,  it  had 
not  figured  at  any  of  my  concerts  since  his  return;  he  therefore  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  heard  it  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

"The  concert  was  just  over;  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
trembling  with  exhaustion,  when  Paganini,  followed  by  his  son 
Achilles,  came  up  to  me  at  the  orchestra  door,  gesticulating  violently. 
Owing  to  the  throat  affection  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  he  had  al- 
ready completely  lost  his  voice,  and  unless  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  no  one  but  his  son  could  hear  or  even  guess  what  he  was  saying. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  got  up  on  a  chair,  put  his  ear  close 
to  his  father's  mouth,  and  listened  attentively. 

"Achilles  then  got  down,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  'My  father  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  been  so  power- 
fully impressed  at  a  concert;  that  your  music  has  quite  upset  him, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  restrain  himself  he  should  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  thank  you  for  it.'  I  made  a  movement  of  incredulous  em- 
barrassment at  these  strange  words,  but  Paganini,  seizing  my  arm, 
and  rattling  out,  'Yes,  yes!'  with  the  little  voice  he  had  left,  dragged 
me  up  on  the  stage,  where  there  were  still  a  good  many  of  the  per- 
formers, knelt  down,  and  kissed  my  hand.  I  need  not  describe  my 
stupefaction;  I  relate  the  facts,  that  is  all. 

"On  going  out  into  the  bitter  cold  in  this  state  of  white  heat,  I  met 
Mr.  Armand  Bertin  on  the  boulevard.  There  I  remained  for  some 
time,  describing  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred,  caught  a  chill,  went 
home,  and  took  to  my  bed,  more  ill  than  before. 

"The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when  little  Achilles  entered, 
and  said,  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  still  ill; 
and  if  he  were  not  so  unwell  himself,  he  would  have  come  to  see  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  he  desired  me  to  give  you.'  I  would  have  broken  the 
seal,  but  the  child  stopped  me,  and  saying,  'There  is  no  answer;  my 
father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  alone,'  hastily  left  the 
room. 

"I  supposed  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulations  and  compliments, 
and,  opening  it,  read  as  follows: 
'My  dear  friend, 

'Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Berlioz  alone  can  revive  him.  I  have  heard  your 
divine  compostions,  so  worthy  of  your  genius,  and  beg  you  to  accept,  in 
token  of  my  homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  handed  to  you 
by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  on  presentation  of  the  enclosed.  Your  most 
affectionate  friend, 

'Nicol6  Paganini. 
,     'Paris,  December  18,  1838.' 

"I  know  enough  of  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like  this.  The 
unexpected  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  surprised  me  so  much 
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Twelve  Concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
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Music  of  BACH 

Sun.  aft.,  July  20 

Music  of  MOZART 
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Concert,  completing  Beetho- 
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Ninth  Symphony 
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Sat.   eve.,      Aug.     9 1  Series  C 
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Festival,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


Information  about  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Director   (June  30-August  10) ,  sent  on  request. 
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that  I  became  quite  confused  in  my  ideas,  and  forgot  what  I  was 
doing.  But  a  note  addressed  to  M.  de  Rothschild  was  enclosed,  and, 
without  a  thought  that  I  was  committing  an  indiscretion,  I  quickly 
opened  it,  and  read  these  few  words  in  French: 

'Sir, 

'Be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs 

which  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

'Yours,  etc.,  Paganini.' 

• 

"Then  only  did  the  truth  dawn  on  me,  and  I  must  evidently  have 
grown  quite  pale,  for  my  wife  coming  in  at  that  moment,  and  finding 
me  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  and  a  discomposed  face,  exclaimed, 
'What's  the  matter  now?  Some  new  misfortune?  Courage!  we  have 
endured  as  much  before.' 

"  'No,  no;  quite  the  contrary.' 

'"What,  then?' 

"  'Paganini.' 

"  'Well,  what  of  him?' 

"  'He  has  sent  me  —  twenty  thousand  francs.' 

"  'Louis!  Louis!'  cried  Henrietta,  rushing  distractedly  in  search  of 
my  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room.  'Come  here!  come  with 
your  mother;  come  and  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  your 
father.'  And  my  wife  and  child  ran  back  together  and  fell  on  their 
knees  beside  my  bed,  the  mother  praying,  the  child  in  astonishment 
joining  his  little  hands  beside  her.  O  Paganini!  what  a  sight!  .  .  . 
Would  that  he  could  have  seen  it!  .  .  . 

"My  first  implse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  to  answer  his  letter, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  house.  My  reply  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  so  inadequate  and  so  far  from  what  I  really  felt, 
that  I  dare  not  reproduce  it.  Some  situations  and  feelings  are  quite 
overwhelming!" 
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by  richness  of  tone, 
effortless  action, 
responsiveness. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 
1946-1947 

Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 
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1947 

BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 
THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW 

Guest  Conductors 


-TWELVE  CONCERTS - 


Sunday  afternoon,       July  13      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra   Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,       July  24 

Saturday  evening,       July  26  \  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27 

Thursday  evening,       July  31 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  J-  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  \  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 


Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms— 
Second  Symphony;  Schubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland- 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff- -Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  Hindemith—  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt)  ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Ravel— "Pavane"  and 
"La  Valse";  and  Martinu— Concerto  Grosso. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  be  concluded 
with  an  extra  concert  on  the  following  Tuesday  evening, 
August  5,  at  which  the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed. 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Mendelssohn— "Italian"  Symphony;  Schumann—Sec- 
ond Symphony;  Tchaikovsky— Fourth  Symphony;  Debussy— 
"The  Sea";  Stravinsky— 'he  Sacre  du  Printemps";  and  Mozart 
—Requiem   (with  chorus  and  soloists) . 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30 -AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  February  14 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  bv 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Ton  Are  Invited  to  Become  a  Friend 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


^L/uring  the  past  thirteen  years  many  who  enjoy 
the  Orchestra's  concerts  in  Brooklyn  have  become 
members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Through  the  generosity  of  Friends  the 
Orchestra  has  received  the  support  necessary  for 
its  continued  existence. 

The  Orchestra's  annual  budget  for  its  forty-six 
weeks'  season  exceeds  $1,000,000,  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  which  is  obtained  through  operating 
revenues.  The  balance  is  supplied  by  the  gifts  of 
those  who  enroll  as  Friends  of  the  Orchestra. 

A  gift  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount  whatever 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  enrollment  for 
the  season.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra    and    sent    to    the 

Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  February  14 


Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Linz,"  No.  36   (K.  425) 

I.  Adagio;  allegro  spiritoso 

II.  Poco    adagio 

III.  Menuetto 

IV.  Presto 

Brahms Serenade   in   A   major,    for   Wind    Instruments, 

Violas,  'Ceilos,  and  Doublebasses 
Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo,  vivace 
Quasi  menuetto 
Rondo,  allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

BALDWIN   PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday,  8:30-9:30  E.  S.  T.,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

(WJZ). 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  then  Harvard 
College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia  for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with 
Fritz  Reiner,  orchestration  witn  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with 
Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting  with  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
He  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting  in  the  third  year  of  the 
School,  1942,  and  joined  the  faculty  in  the  same  capacity  for  1946.  In 
the  season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has  appeared  with  many  orches- 
tras as  guest  conductor,  including  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
January  28,  1944  (when  he  conducted  his  ''Jeremiah"  Symphony), 
November  22,  1944,  and  March  22,  1946.  In  1945  he  became  director 
of  the  New  York  City  Symphony.  He  conducted  as  guest  in  Prague  and 
London  last  summer.  His  ballets  "Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile"  have 
been  produced  by  the  Ballet  Theatre.  He  wrote  the  music  for  "On 
the  Town,"  first  performed  in  Boston  December  13,  1944,  and  a 
success  on  Broadway. 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR   (Kochel  No.  425) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 

Written  at  Linz  in  November,  1783,  this  symphony  was  first  performed  on  the 
fourth  of  that  month,  at  the  palace  of  Count  Thun. 

It  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and 
strings. 

With  what  is  known  as  the  "Linz"  Symphony,  Mozart,  aged 
twenty-seven,  entered  upon  what  might  be  called  his  full- 
rounded  symphonic  style.  The  "Prague"  Symphony  was  to  follow 
three  years  later  (1786),  and  in  1788  the  final  three  (the  "Jupiter," 
G  minor,  and  E-flat  major  symphonies) .  As  Professor  Tovey  has 
written,  it  ranks  with  the  supreme  last  triad  of  symphonies,  the 
great  concertos,  and  the  great  quartets  and  quintets  as  one  of  Mozart's 
most  perfect  instrumental  works.  .  .  .  The  'Prague'  Symphony  is, 
except  for  its  finale,  on  a  larger  scale;  but  there  is  in  all  Mozart  noth- 
ing greater  than  the  'Linz'  Symphony  until  we  reach  the  last  three 
symphonies  and  the  great  chamber  music." 

When   it  is   possible   to  ascertain   the  circumstances  under  which 
Mozart  wrote  his  truly  surpassing  scores,  one  is  invariably  astonished 
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that  a  triumph  of  his  art,  a  rare  efflorescence  of  the  spirit  quite  un- 
equalled in  kind,  could  have  come  into  being  apparently  with  entire 
casualness,  and  amidst  poverty,  debt,  and  other  sordid  troubles. 

Mozart  stopped  at  Linz  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1783,  to  make 
a  few  days'  stay  on  his  return  to  Vienna  from  Salzburg.  All  was  not 
serene  with  Wolfgang  and  Constanze,  married  somewhat  over  a  year. 
They  had  lost  their  baby  in  August.  The  position  with  an  assured 
salary  for  which  Mozart  had  hoped  was  not  forthcoming,  and  they  had 
to  make  the  most  of  grubby  lodgings  in  Vienna.  The  gloomy  predic- 
tion of  Father  Leopold  that  a  wife  would  be  a  burden  to  his  son  and 
his  son's  career  was  seemingly  correct.  The  young  couple  had  gone 
to  Salzburg  in  quest  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  father  and  sister,  and 
had  uot  succeeded  in  breaking  down  a  certain  formality  and  reserve 
in  that  quarter. 

Mozart  had  been  assured  of  a  welcome  at  Linz  from  Count  Thun, 
father  of  his  pupil  in  Vienna.  "When  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Linz," 
wrote  the  composer  to  his  father,  "we  were  met  by  a  servant  sent  to 
conduct  us  to  the  residence  of  the  old  Count  Thun.  I  cannot  say 
enough  of  the  politeness  with  which  we  were  overwhelmed.  On  Tues- 
day, November  4,  I  shall  give  a  concert  in  the  theatre  here,  and  as  I 
have  not  a  single  symphony  with  me,  I  am  writing  one  for  dear  life 
to  be  ready  in  time."  Mozart  was  as  good  as  his  word  —  within  the 
five  days  that  remained  from  his  arrival  to  the  hour  of  the  concert 
a  new  symphony  was  written,  the  parts  copied,  the  piece  (presumably) 
rehearsed.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  experts  have  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Mozart  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  a  strange  house,  and  in 
the  space  of  some  three  days,  conceived  and  completed  a  full  length 
symphony,  replete  with  innovation,  daring  and  provocative  in  detail 
of  treatment;  the  obvious  product  of  one  who  has  taken  new  thought 
and  gathered  new  power.  As  the  years  pass,  the  students  of  Mozart 
have  learned  to  accept  what  they  will  never  account  for  —  sudden  and 
incredible  manifestations  in  his  development.  Andre  has  doubted 
whether  the  symphony  written  for  Linz  was  the  one  in  C  major.  He 
argued  in  favor  of  a  shorter  one  in  G  major  (K.444)  and  evidently  of 
the  same  period  as  more  likely.  Niemetschek  stated  that  the  one  in  C 
major  was  dedicated  to  Count  Thun,  but  the  original  score  having 
been  lost,  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  this.  Jahn  inclined  to  this 
symphony,  and  later  authorities,  notably  Saint-Foix  and  Alfred  Ein- 
stein, have  finally  accepted  it,  dismissing  the  other  one  as  the  work  of 
Michael  Haydn,  for  which  Mozart  wrote  an  introductory  adagio. 

Jahn  discerned  the  influence  of  Joseph  Haydn  in  this  symphony, 
particularly  the  "pathetic,  somewhat  lengthy  adagio"  which  ushers  in 
the  allegro  spiritoso.  Mozart  had  until  that  time  never  used  an  intro- 
duction to  a  symphony.  But  it  should  also  be  noted  that  introductions 
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in  the  symphonies  of  Haydn  were  decidedly  the  exception  until  about 
this  year,  after  which  both  composers  were  inclined  towards  them. 
The  interrelation  of  the  symphonically  developing  Mozart  and  Haydn 
is  always  a  subject  for  circumspect  opinion.  Jahn  also  points  out  as 
Haydnesque  the  "lively,  rapid,  and  brilliant  character  of  the  whole, 
the  effort  to  please  and  amuse  by  turns,  and  unexpected  contrasts  of 
every  kind  in  the  harmonies,  in  the  alternations  of  forte  and  piano, 
and  in  the  instrumental  effects."  Saint-Foix  rejects  ithis  thesis  on  its 
face  value.  To  begin  with,  the  Mozart  who  wrote  the  "Linz"  Sym- 
phony had  reached  an  ebullient  and  self-reliant  point  in  his  growth  — 
he  was  in  no  mood  for  imitation.  "The  small  number  of  symphonies 
written  by  Joseph  Haydn  in  the  years  1780-1783,  which  might  have 
had  some  connection  with  the  'Linz'  Symphony,  actually  show  none. 
It  might  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  a  definite  effect  of  this  sym- 
phony upon  the  subsequent  ones  of  Haydn." 

Against  this  Mozart  authority  is  the  opinion  of  another,  Alfred 
Einstein,  who  quotes  this  symphony  as  showing  "how  greatly  Mozart 
had  come  under  Haydn's  influence,  not  only  as  a  quartet  composer, 
but  as  a  creator  of  symphonies."  Mr.  Einstein  instances  the  6-8  meter 
in  the  slow  movement  as  a  Haydn  trait,  but  he  is  forced  to  admit  that 
the  slow  introduction  to  the  symphony  itself,  wherein  Mozart  was 
supposedly  yielding  to  a  Haydn  precedent,  had  indeed  no  precedent 
in  Haydn,  "with  its  heroic  beginning,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
that  follows,  leading  from  the  most  tender  longing  to  the  most  in- 
tense agitation."  Mr.  Einstein  further  discerns  signs  of  hasty  writing 
in  this  symphony.  If  any  demonstrable  connection  is  to  be  traced,  it 
is  a  curious  one  between  Mozart  and  Haydn's  brother  Michael,  for 
whom  recently,  at  Salzburg,  Mozart  had  composed  two  duos  for  violin 
and  viola,  the  second  of  which  contains  a  thematic  premonition  of 
the  symphony. 

[copyrighted] 
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SERENADE  IN  A  MAJOR,   Op.   16 
For  Wind  Instruments,  Violas,  Violoncellos  and  Basses 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  composed  this  his  Second  Serenade  between  1857  and  i860,  completing 
it  in  January  of  that  year.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Hamburg,  February  10,  i860.  It  has  been  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  November  5,  1886,  and  February  15,  1895.  (Leonard  Bernstein  conducted 
the  Serenade  at  a  concert  for  chamber  orchestra  by  members  of  this  orchestra 
August  1  and  2,  1943.)  This  Serenade  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,   two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  violas,   'cellos,  doublebasses. 

It  was  published  in  i860.  The  composer  made  a  revision  in  1875,  but  the  changes 
were  slight. 

r\R.  Edouard  Hanslick,  whose  opinions  are  quoted  nowadays  only 
*^  that  his  errors  of  judgment  may  be  held  up  for  derision,  some- 
times wrote  justly  about  his  beloved  Brahms,  as  when  he  remarked 
of  the  composer's  two  serenades  that  they  were  no  mere  archeological 
digging  up  of  an  eighteenth  century  form,  but  a  natural  adoption  of 
it  through  sympathy  with  the  poetic  contents.  "They  give  forth  an 

odor  of  dried  flowers;  Brahms'  work  preserves  the  sweet  flavor  of 
the  old-fashioned  night-music  in  the  deeper  form  of  modern  musical 
thought"  (this  was  written  in  1862) .  A  remark  by  the  composer  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Joachim  bears  this  out:  "I  was  in  a  perfectly 
blissful  mood.  I  have  seldom  written  music  with  such  delight." 

There  was  a  more  immediate  reason  for  Brahms'  dalliance  with 
chamber  combinations  at  this  particular  time.  The  young  man  spent 
four  successive  winters  (1855-1859)  in  the  employ  of  the  Prince  Paul 
Friedrich  Emil  Leopold  in  the  Principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  near 
Hanover.  Brahms,  then  neither  well-known  nor  affluent,  had  been  in- 
troduced at  Detmold  by  his  friend  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  been 
the  piano  teacher  of  Princess  Friedrika  of  Lippe-Detmold  and  Fraulein 
von  Meysenbug.  These  two  ladies  duly  became  the  pupils  of  Brahms. 
There  was  much  music  at  the  Residenz,  and  the  duties  of  Brahms 
were  not  only  to  teach  piano  to  members  of  the  royal  family  but  to 
conduct  the  chorus  and  contribute  to  court  performances  as  solo  pianist 
or  in  ensemble.  Brahms  delighted  his  employers  at  Detmold  with  con- 
certos of  Mozart,  Beethoven,   Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 

The  young  Johannes  entered  this  little  princely  world  with  unease. 
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Neither  then  nor  later  did  he  adjust  himself  to  court  etiquette,  for  the 
formal  routine  obviously  irked  him.  He  was  capable  of  appearing  at 
the  wrong  moment  in  a  rumpled  coat  or  battered  hat.  He  admitted 
in  a  letter  that  he  once  inadvertently  (?)  conducted  the  ladies' 
chorus  minus  a  tie.  Karl  von  Meysenbug,  who  was  Brahms'  young 
pupil  at  Detmold,  interceded  for  him  with  his  elders  in  the  interest 
of  smoother  relations.  He  also  sometimes  spoke  to  Brahms  in  gentle  re- 
proach of  his  perverse  ways,  but  Brahms  always  dismissed  him  with  the 
word  "Pimpkraml"  ("Humbug") .  This  is  told  by  Florence  May,  later 
Brahms'  pupil  and  biographer.  Brahms  wrote  to  Joachim  from 
Detmold  that  he  was  getting  along  "rather  better  than  not  at  all." 
The  unexpressed  but  unmistakable  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess  was  more  than  offset  by  the  delight  of  all  in  his  clear  talent 
and  the  great  stimulation  he  brought  to  their  musical  activities. 
Brahms  found  compensation  in  their  basic  friendliness,  in  the  oppor- 
tunities for  chamber  music,  which  were  many,  in  free  mornings  for 
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composition,  and  —  not  least  —  in  the  boon  of  filling  his  pockets  with 
spending  money  in  return  for  no  more  than  three  mid-winter  months 
of  confinement   (living  included) . 

Detmold  was  a  place  for  self-communion  and  quiet  musical  in- 
trospection, which  was  invaluable  to  the  growing  Brahms.  He  wrote 
to  Clara:  "Passions  are  not  natural  to  mankind.  They  are  always 
exceptions  or  excrescences.  .  .  .  The  ideal  and  genuine  man  is  calm 
both  in  his  joy  and  in  his  sorrow.  Passions  must  quickly  pass  or  else 
they  must  be  hunted  out."  The  Brahms  who  wrote  thus  from  Detmold 
had  definitely  divorced  himself  from  the  cult  of  the  New-Romantics; 
they  had  lately  been  angling  for  this  composer  while  he  still  showed 
tendencies  where  passionate  expression  was  by  no  means  barred.  But 
now  Brahms  wrote  to  Clara,  "I  have  a  perfect  terror  of  all  that  smacks 
of  Liszt." 

In  writing  his  two  Serenades  at  Detmold  Brahms  was  undoubtedly 
feeling  his  way  towards  symphonic  thoughts.  He  had  composed  his 
D  minor  Concerto  (which  he  completed  and  first  performed  in  the 
Detmold  period)  with  the  heavy  travail  of  orchestral  inexperience. 
The  First  Serenade,  definitely  a  chamber  piece,  he  later  enlarged  for 
orchestral  uses.  The  Serenade  in  A  major  goes  further.  It  is  definitely 
orchestral,  although  the  omission  of  violins  with  their  high,  brilliant 
color  is  the  expedient  of  a  craftsman  in  the  chamber  medium  who 
seeks  the  softer  and  richer  depths  of  the  strings  as  a  base  for  his  winds. 
Brahms  did  not  perform  his  A  major  Serenade  at  Detmold.  He  carried 
his  manuscript  away  with  him  in  December,  1859,  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  completed  it  in  January. 

Walter  Niemann  goes  so  far  as  to  call  this  work  a  "sinfonietta" 
rather  than  a  serenade.  "The  first  movement,"  he  writes,  "allows  *a 
little  scope  for  a  softly  restrained,  tranquil  cheerfulness,  but  only  in 
its  second  theme,  with  its  tender  thirds;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fresh, 
light  finale,  in  rondo  form,  with  the  sprightly  triplets  of  its  epilogue 
on  the  oboe,  that  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  true  spirit  of  the  old 
serenades  of  the  classical  masters,  It  is  this  movement  —  after  it  had 
once  more  passed  through  Brahms'  'mint'  and  been  'melted  down 
again'  —  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  astonishment,  loudly  expressed 
on  all  sides  with  such  joyful  satisfaction,  at  the  fact  that  the  earnest 
Johannes  of  Hamburg  was  actually  capable  on  occasion  of  relaxing 
almost  into  boisterous  light-heartedness,  in  the  manner  of  Beethoven, 
and  that  even  in  a  serenade.  But  he  might  excuse  himself  by  saying: 
'What  can  I  do?  My  night  sky  is  not  clear  and  voluptuous  like  that  of 
Vienna  or  Munich,  but  the  heavy,  cloudy  sky  of  Hamburg;  and  my 
lady-love,  to  whom  I  am  offering  a  serenade,  is  not  a  fiery  Viennese 
Josephine,  but  a  prudent,  domestically  minded  Dorothea  of  Hamburg.' 

"The  concluding  rondo  of  this  second  Serenade  shows,  however,  by 
its  sharp,  abrupt  contrasts,  that  the  young  Brahms  is  well  aware  of  his 
too  exclusively  gloomy  and  melancholy  emotional  life  and  of  the 
necessity  for  something  enlivening  and  cheerful  to  counterbalance  his 
inborn  qualities." 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule"  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in   C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
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Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlageri  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world/  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.1 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (MusiccU 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic  and  even   occasional  harmonic  elements   to  Beethoven's   Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical   scheme.  ....... 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  14 


Program 


Schubert Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat  major 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegro    molto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Lukas  Foss "The  Song  of  Songs,"  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto  con  moto 

III.  j  Grave 

IV.  \  Lento 

INTERMISSION 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  44 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Adagio  ma  non  troppo 
III.     Allegro 


SOLOIST 

ELLABELLE  DAVIS 
BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  B-flat  major 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  year  1816,  between  September  and 
October.  It  was  first  publicly  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  February  1, 
1873,  August  Manns  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  may  well  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was  on  February 
10,  1883,  when  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  Symphony  has  been  since  performed 
at  these  concerts  April  24,  1908,  April  24,  19^5,  and  November  17,  1928  (Schubert 
Centenary  program)  . 

The  Symphony  calls  for  a  modest  orchestra  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  and  strings.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Symphony  without  trum- 
pets and  drums." 

The  sluggishness  of  the  world  in  awakening  to  its  priceless  heritage 
from  Franz  Schubert  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  occurrences  in 
musical  history.  Schubert  remained  during  his  life  practically  un- 
noticed and  unknown  even  in  his  own  Vienna,  beyond  his  circle  of 
personal  friends.  It  is  true  that  he  had  certain  discerning  and  ardent 
champions  after  his  death.  Robert  Schumann  eleven  years  later  made 
much  of  the  chamber  works  and,  discovering  the  great  C  major  Sym- 
phony, put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig  and  wrote 
winged  words  about  it.  Liszt  labored  for  Schubert  at  Weimar  and 
called  him  "le  musicien  le  plus  poete  que  jamais."  The  ardor  of  Sir 
George  Grove  was  equal  to  Schumann's,  and  his  pioneering  efforts 
have  endeared  him  to  every  Schubert  lover. 

But  the  zeal  of  these  champions  missed  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony, 
which  was  not  dug  up  until  it  was  forty-three  years  old,  and  the  six 
earlier  symphonies  slept  as  untouched  and  unregarded  manuscripts  in 
their  archives  for  many  years.  It  was  in  1867  that  Grove  visited  Vienna 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  discovered  the  parts  of  the  Fifth  Symphony 
(as  copied  by  Ferdinand  Schubert)  in  the  possession  of  Johann 
Herbeck.  The  slow  emergence  of  the  symphonies  is  brought  home  by 
the  examination  of  a  thematic  catalogue  of  Schubert's  music  compiled 
by  Nottebohm  in  1874,  which  reveals  that  at  that  late  date  none  but 
the  two  last  symphonies  (the  "Unfinished"  and  the  final  C  major) 
had  been  published.  C.  F.  Peters  at  that  time  had  printed  the  Andante 
of  the  "Tragic"  (No.  4)  and  had  brought  out  in  1870  the  "Tragic" 
and  Fifth  Symphonies  in  arrangements  for  piano,  four  hands.  The 
custom,  now  less  popular  than  it  used  to  be,  of  learning  one's  sym- 
phonies by  playing  them  as  duets,  apparently  did  not  hasten  the 
publication  and  general  availability  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which 
was  issued  at  last  by  the  press  of  Peters  in  1882.  Although  a  flood  of 
songs  had  come  upon  the  market  shortly  after  Schubert's  death,  other 
major  works  appeared  but  slowly.  For  example,  the  Quartet  in  G 
minor  was  published  in  1852;  the  great  C  major  String  Quintet  and 
the  Octet  in  1854;  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  1865,  and  the  Mass  in  A-flat, 

Ul 


1875-  The  collected  edition  of  Schubert's  works  published  by  Breit- 
kopf  and  Hartel  between  1885  and  1897  ended  just  a  century  after 
the  composer's  death. 

Donald  Francis  Tovey  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  first  five  sym- 
phonies and  among  them  singled  out  the  Fifth  as  "a  pearl  of  great 
price."  It  did  not  bother  him  that  these  youthful  works  are  docile  as 
to  form: 

"No  student  of  any  academic  institution  has  ever  produced  better 
models  of  form.  At  all  events,  no  academic  criticism  has  yet  been 
framed  that  can  pick  holes  in  this  little  symphony  in  B-flat.  The  only 
possible  cavil  is  that  Schubert  does  not  seem  fond  of  long  develop- 
ments, and  that  he  so  relishes  the  prospect  of  having  nothing  to  do 
but  recapitulate  as  to  make  his  first  subject  return  in  the  subdominant, 
in  order  that  the  second  subject  may  come  automatically  into  the  tonic 
without  needing  an  altered  transition-passage.  In  other  words,  Schu- 
bert's early  forms  are  stiff.  And  as  the  upholders  of  musical  orthodoxy 
were  in  the  eighties    (and  are  still)    painfully  puzzled  by  any  forms 
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that  were  not  stiff,  they  were  in  no  position  to  criticize  Schubert's 
early  education  or  its  early  and  later  results.  .  .  . 

"The  whole  [first]  movement  is  full  of  Schubert's  peculiar  delicacy; 
and  its  form  escapes  stiffness  like  a  delightful  child  overawed  into 
perfect  behaviour,  not  by  fear  or  priggishness  but  by  sheer  delight 
in  giving  pleasure. 

"The  slow  movement  reaches  a  depth  of  beauty  that  goes  a  long 
way  towards  the  style  of  the  later  Schubert;  especially  in  the  modulat- 
ing episodes  that  follow  the  main  theme.  The  main  theme  itself, 
however,  is  a  Schubertized  Mozart.  .  .  .  But  the  rondo  of  Mozart's 
Violin  Sonata  in  F  (Kochel's  Catalogue,  No.  377)  is  a  young  lady 
whose  delicious  simplicity  may  get  more  fun  out  of  prigs  than  they 
are  aware  of;  while  Schubert's  theme  never  thought  of  making  fun 
of  anybody  or  anything.  It  is  seriously  beautiful,  and  the  first  change  of 
key  is  unmistakably  romantic,  like  those  in  Schubert's  grandest  works. 

"Any  minuet  for  small  orchestra  in  G  minor,  loud  and  vigorous, 
with  a  quiet  trio  in  G  major,  must  remind  us  of  the  minuet  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony.  But  Schubert's  is  much  simpler.  Its  rhythms, 
though  free  enough,  are  square,  just  where  Mozart's  are  conspicu- 
ously irregular;  and  where  the  only  rustic  feeling  in  Mozart's  trio  is 
that  given  by  the  tone  of  the  oboes,  Schubert's  trio  is  a  regular  rustic 
dance  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  a  drone-bass. 

"The  finale  is  in  first-movement  form,  with  a  binary-form  theme 
on  Mozart's  models." 

I"  COPYRIGHTED  1 

"THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,"  Second  Biblical  Solo  Cantata  for 

Soprano  and  Orchestra 

By  Lukas  Foss 

Born  in  Berlin,  August   15,  1922 


Lukas  Foss  composed  "The  Song  of  Songs"  in  the  past  summer  on  Cape  Cod  and 
at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  written  by  commission  of  the  League  of 
Composers.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  three 
trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  percussion  (bass  drum,  suspended  cymbals, 
tom-tom,  small  wood  block,  glockenspiel,  xylophone) ,  harp  and  strings. 

The  composer  has  chosen  his  text  from  "The  Song  of  Solomon" 
(King  James  version) .  The  first  of  the  four  movements  is  a  free 
fugue  combined  with  the  variation  form.  The  second  movement  is  an 
aria  in  which  the  second  verse  is  a  virtual  repetition,  musically  speak- 
ing. The  third  movement  takes  the  form  of  a  dramatic  recitative,  lead- 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent .  .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  ... 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ.  .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 
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ing  by  way  of  an  orchestral  interlude  directly  into  the  finale,  which 
the  composer  defines  as  a  "Prayer." 

I 

Awake,  O  north  wind; 

and  come,  thou  south; 

blow  upon  my  garden; 

Until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

blow  upon  my  garden; 

Until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

turn,  my  beloved, 

and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart 

upon  the  mountains  of  Bether. 

II 

Come,  my  beloved, 
let  us  go  forth  into  the  field; 
let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 
Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards; 
let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish, 
whether    the    tender    grape    appear, 
and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth: 
there  will  I  give  thee  my  loves. 
My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me: 
Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
and  come  away. 
For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land: 
Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
and  come  away. 

Ill 

By  night  on  my  bed 

I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth: 

I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not; 

I  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer. 

The  watchmen  that  went  about  the  city 

found  me,  they  smote  me, 

they  wounded  me; 

I  charge  you,  O  daughters,  I  charge  you, 

if  ye  find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him, 

that  I  am  sick  of  love. 

» 

IV 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart, 
as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm: 
for  love  is  strong  as  death. 


Lukas  Foss,  having  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  received  his 
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Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 

mise  en  scene  by.  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:  Kenmore  9495  Residence:  Maiden  6190 
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1947 

BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 

THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW 

Guest  Conductors 


TWELVE  CONCERTS - 


Sunday  afternoon,       July  13      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra   Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,      July  24  ) 

Saturday  evening,       July  26  >  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27  ) 

Thursday  evening,      July  31  ) 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  >  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3  ) 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  J-  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 
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Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms— 
Second  Symphony;  Schubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland— 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— 'Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
•—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose); Hindemith—  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt)  ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Ravel— "Pavane"  and 
"La  Valse";  and  Martinu— Concerto  Grosso. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  be  concluded 


with   an   extra   concert  on   the   following  Tuesday   evening, 
August  5,  at  which  the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed. 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Mendelssohn— "Italian"  Symphony;  Schumann—Sec- 
ond Symphony;  Teh  a  ikovsky— Fourth  Symphony;  Debussy— 
"The  Sea";  Stravinsky— "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps";  and  Mozart 
—Requiem   (with  chorus  and  soloists) . 


Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30 -AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address   all  inquiries   to  G.   E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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principal  musical  education,  and  reached  his  majority  here,  is  gen- 
erally considered  what  he  naturally  considers  himself  —  an  American 
composer.  Born  abroad  (Berlin,  August  15,  1922),  he  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven  (1933)  until  he  was  fifteen, 
at  which  time  (1937)  he  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents. 
At  the  Conservatoire  he  had  studied  piano  with  Lazare-Levy  and  com- 
position with  Noel  Gallon,  continuing  instruction  he  had  had  from 
Julius  Herford.  He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia, studying  composition  with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall 
Thompson,  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova,  and  graduating  with  honors  after  three  years.  During  the 
first  three  summers  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  was  a  conductor- 
pupil  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  joined  the  composition  class  of  Paul 
Hindemith,  continuing  his  work  with  this  composer  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  last 
summer. 

His  symphonic  piece,  "The  Prairie,"  drawn  from  the  Cantata  of  the 
same  title,  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  15,  1943.  The  Cantata  was  performed  in  Town  Hall,  New 
York,  in  1944,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Shaw,  and  in  1945  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Artur 
Rodzinski.  The  "Ode"  has  been  performed  by  the  New  York  orchestra, 
the  "Ode"  and  the  Symphony  in  G  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  So- 
ciety, the  Piano  Concerto  on  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  network.  There 
have  been  other  orchestral  performances.  The  Ballet  "The  Gift  of  the 
Magi"  has  been  produced  by  the  Ballet  Theatre,  and  performed  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  Foss  has  conducted  as  guest  the  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles 
Orchestras,  the  New  York  City  Center  and  Philharmonic  Stadium 
Orchestras,  the  CBS  Orchestra.  He  became  the  official  pianist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1944. 

[COPYRIGHTED  J 

ELLABELLE  DAVIS 

Ellabelle  Davis  was  born  and  spent  her  earlier  years  in  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  in  humble  circumstances.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen she  developed  her  voice  by  singing  in  a  local  church  choir  and 
high  school  glee  club.  After  more  intensive  musical  study  she  made 
her  first  professional  appearance  in  "The  Chaplet,"  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  composer  William  Boyce,  performed  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York.  Appearances  with  symphony  orchestras 
and  in  recital  were  followed  by  tours  of  Mexico  and  cities  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Last  season  she  undertook  her  first  extensive  con- 
cert tour  of  this  country. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  A  MINOR,  Op.  44 
By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Born  at  Onega  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  2,  1873;  died  in  Beverly  Hills, 

California,  March  28,  1943 


Rachmaninoff's  Third  Symphony  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1935,  and  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1936,  at  the  composer's  home  on  Lake  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland. 

The  first  performance  was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Leopold  Stokowski 
conducting,  November  6,  1936. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  triangle, 
small  drum,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Rachmaninoff's  most  familiar  symphony  is  his  Second,  in  E  minor, 
Op.  27,  which  he  composed  in  1906.  His  First,  in  D  minor,  Op.  13, 
written  in  1895,  was  a  "student  work"  which  caused  its  creator  "in- 
describable torture,"  according  to  his  Memoirs,  when  it  was  badly 
performed  at  a  Belaiev  Concert  in  St.  Petersburg  in  that  year  under 
Glazounov.*  There  is  therefore  a  stretch  of  eleven  years  between  his 
First  and  Second  Symphonies;  forty  between  the  First  and  Third. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  American  performance  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  Lawrence  Gilman  provided  this  description  of  it: 

"This  Symphony  is  characterized  by  a  profusion  of  those  sweeping 
cantabile  phrases,  darkened  by  moods  of  melancholy  brooding  and 
impassioned  stress,  which  are  typical  of  Rachmaninoff's  instrumental 
creations.  Sombre,  lyrical,  defiant,  it  is  a  work  wholly  representative 
of  the  Slavic  genius  and  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  in  particular,  by  reason 
of  certain  unmistakable  turns  of  phrase  and  of  orchestral  rhythm  and 
diction. 

"The  Symphony  is  in  three  divisions.  The  first  is  an  Allegro 
moderate*,  begun  by  a  slow  introduction  of  four  bars,  Lento,  The 
second  is  unusual  in  form  —  an  Adagio  non  troppo,  linked  with  a  long 
section  in  fast  tempo,  Allegro  vivace,  and  closing  with  a  return  of 
the  Adagio  mood  and  pace.  In  the  Finale  almost  half  the  middle  sec- 

*  His  friends  Taneiev  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  the  critic  Cui  added  to  his  humiliation  and 
self-abasement  by  roundly  condemning  the  symphony.  Rachmaninoff  obtained  the  score  from 
the  publisher  and  locked  it  in  his  desk,  according  to  information  furnished  by  Miss  Sophie 
Satin,  the  composer's  sister-in-law.  It  was  never  seen  again,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  orchestral  parts  were  recently  dis- 
covered and  the  symphony  restored  and  so  performed  in  Moscow  in  the  autumn  of  1945. 

Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

Friday  Evening,  April  II 
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tion  is  devoted  to  fugal  treatment  of  a  subject  derived  from  the  first 
theme  of  the  movement. 

"The  first  movement  is  introduced  by  four  measures  in  which  a 
melancholy  tune  is  sung  in  unison  by  a  muted  solo  'cello,  horn,  and 
two  clarinets,  without  accompaniment.  •  There  is  a  fermata;  and  an 
upward  rush  of  strings  and  woodwind  above  emphatic  chords  of  the 
brass  and  percussion,  Allegro  moderate) ,  begins  the  main  movement, 
with  the  first  theme  (A  minor,  dolce  e  espressivo) ,  exposed  by  oboes 
and  bassoons  in  thirds,  above  a  swaying  accompaniment  figure  of  the 
second  violins,  which  has  prominence  in  the  development.  Strings 
continue  this  theme,  with  a  subsidiary  based  on  a  triplet  figure  in 
imitation.  The  second  theme  is  heard  from  the  'cellos,  in  E  major, 
dolce  cantabile,  with  a  woodwind  accompaniment  of  syncopated 
chords.  This  cantilena  is  enlarged  expressively  by  the  unison  and 
octave  strings.  There  is  a  subsidiary  cantilena  in  F  for  the  strings.  In 
the  development  section  the  theme  of  the  movement's  slow  introduc- 
tion is  recalled,  and  it  is  heard  in  the  coda,  on  the  brass. 

"The  second  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  horn  theme,  a 
romantic  melody  {Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  3-4  time)  supported  by 
harp  chords.  At  the  tenth  measure,  the  first  chief  theme  (C  sharp 
major)  is  heard  as  a  violin  solo  against  a  background  of  sustained 
chords  of  the  woodwind  and  horns.  All  the  violins,  in  unison,  take  this 
up  and  carry  it  to  a  forte.  There  is  a  second  subject,  begun  by  solo 
flute  above  an  accompaniment  of  divided  strings,  which  sounds  like 
an  offshoot  of  the  E  major  'cello  theme  of  the  first  movement  —  but 
doubtless  the  resemblance  is  fortuitous.  There  is  an  impassioned 
crescendo,  and  a  fortissimo;  then  the  music  sinks  to  a  pianissimo,  as 
the  solo  flute  recalls  the  first  chief  theme  of  the  movement.  The 
strings  again  speak  ardently  in  their  favorite  lyric  vein.  There  is  a 
poco  accelerando,  on  an  agitated  figure  begun  by  the  violins.  The 
Adagio  becomes  an  Allegro  vivace,  in  3-4  time,  initiated  by  a  subject 
for  strings  and  wood,  in  which  prominent  use  is  made  of  a  springing 
triplet  figure  heard  first  on  the  strings  and  afterward  exchanged 
among  the  wind  instruments,  together  with  an  exuberant  motif  for 
the  strings  introduced  by  an  ascending  run  of  sixteenth-notes.  The 
climax  of  this  Allegro  vivace  section  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  complex 
of  ascending  and  descending  chromatic  passages,  fortissimo.  The 
harp  chords  of  the  slow  introduction  return,  with  a  long-held  C- 
sharp  of  a  horn  against  tremolos  of  the  muted  violins.  The  slower 
tempo  of  the  beginning  is  gradually  re-established;  the  lyric,  medi- 
tative mood  returns;  and  the  movement  ends  Adagio. 

"The  Finale  begins,  Allegro,  with  an  impetuous  upward-rushing 
figure  of  the  violins  and  woodwind,  introducing  at  once,  fortissimo, 
the  chief  theme  (violins  and  violas  in  unison,  A  major,  4-4  time) . 
Another  of  those  cantabile  string  subjects  with  which  the  Sym- 
phony abounds  is  heard  in  the  tonic  key,  and  the  tempo  slows  to 
Andante  con  moto.  But  it  is  soon  whipped  up  to  an  Allegro,  then  to 
Allegro  vivace;  Rachmaninoff  the  impassioned  lyrist  turns  contra- 
puntal and  energetic,  and  for  almost  half  the  movement,  the  music 
occupies  itself  with  an  extremely  spirited  fugal  treatment  of  material 
derived  from  a  subject  based  on  the  chief  theme  of  the  movement. 
The  lyric  mood  returns  before  the  end,  but  the  close  is  Allegro  vivace, 
full  voiced  and  emphatic."      [ copyrighted j 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  kl 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 
1946-1947 

Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  1  i 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 
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Jerome  D.  Greene  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  April  11 


Program 

Brahms .Academic  Festival  Overture,   Op.  80 

Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56A 


INTERMISSION 


Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto  . 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  So 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  "Akademische  Fest-Ouvertiire"  and  the 
"Tragische  Ouvertiire"  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came   the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
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ducted  it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern 
table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  tne  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  "Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus"  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  "Der 
Landesvater"  ("Hort,  ich  sing  das  Lied  der  Lieder")  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchslied"  or  Freshman's  Song 
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("Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh' ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  polly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  Kal- 
beck inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  "Gaudeamus  Igitur." 
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VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME  BY  HAYDN,  Op.  56a 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897 


These  variations,  composed  in  the  year  1873,  were  first  performed  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Felix  Dessoff  conducting,  November  2, 
1873.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas'  orchestra,  January  31,  1874. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  place  December  5, 
j  884. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  triangle  and 
strings. 

From  the  time  that  Schumann  proclaimed  Johannes  Brahms  in  his 
twenties  as  a  new  force  in  music,  a  torch-bearer  of  the  symphonic 
tradition,  friends  and  foes  waited  to  see  what  sort  of  symphony  this 
"musical  Messiah"  would  dare  to  submit  as  a  successor  to  Beethoven's 
mighty  Ninth.  The  "Hamburg  John  the  Baptist"  realized  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  after  his  early  piano  concerto,  which  no  audience 
accepted,  and  his  two  unassuming  serenades,  he  coolly  took  his  time 
and  let  his  forces  gather  and  mature  for  some  twenty  years  before  yield- 
ing to  the  supreme  test  by  submitting  his  First  Symphony.  This  hap- 
pened in  1877.  Three  years  earlier,  he  tried  out  his  powers  of  orchestra- 
tion on  a  form  less  formidable  and  exacting  than  the  symphony  —  a 
form  which  he  had  finely  mastered  in  his  extreme  youth  as  composer 
for  the  piano  —  the  theme  with  variations.  In  this,  the  first  purely 
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Tabby's  $2,200  Meal 

They  had  just  rushed  the  milkman  to  the  hospital  .  .  .  and  Tabby,  seeing 
that  things  had  quieted  down,  went  over  and  rapidly  lapped  up  the  "spilled" 
milk. 

It  was  an  unexpected  "free  meal"  for  the  cat  .  .  .  but  it  was  the  most  expen- 
sive meal  she  ever  ate.  The  check,  $2,200. 

After  all,  when  people  are  injured  .  .  .  and  the  cause  is  attributed  to  you  or 
any  member  of  your  family  .  .  .  the  costs  can  run  up  to  a  not-so-pretty  penny. 

How  wise  .  .  .  and  how  economical  ...  it  is  to  have  an  Employers'  Group 
Family  Comprehensive  Liability  Policy  just  for  such  an  emergency. 

It  costs  only  ten  dollars  a  year.  Yet  it  gives  you  protection  against  practically 
any  accident,  other  than  automobile,  caused  by  the  negligence  of  you  or  any 
other  member  of  your  family  living  under  your  roof,  whether  that  accident 
takes  place  inside  or  outside  your  home  or  property. 

No  other  form  of  protection  gives  so  much  for  so  little  money  to  help  you 
enjoy  Freedom  from  Worry  over  Financial  Loss. 

And  no  person  is  more  willing  to  give  you  this  protection  than  your  friendly 
Employers'  Group  Insurance  Agent  .  .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan.  Why  not  gQt  in 
touch  with  him  today. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP   .   INSURANCE 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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orchestral  attempt  of  his  maturity,  Brahms,  as  usual  when  put  on  his 
mettle,  took  great  pains  perfectly  to  realize  his  aim.  His  abilities  as 
orchestral  colorist,  so  finely  differentiated  in  each  of  the  successive 
"Variations  on  a  Theme  b)  Haydn,"  could  not  but  be  apparent  even 
to  its  first  audiences. 

At  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,  in  November,  1873,  the  recep- 
tion was  enthusiastic,  and  the  critics  only  expressed  their  impatience 
that  a  symphony  was  not  yet  forthcoming  from  the  vaunted  "Bee- 
thovener."  The  variations  were  again  played  on  December  10  in 
Munich,  under  Hermann  Levi.  They  became  inevitably  useful  in 
Brahms'  round  of  concerts,  and  added  appreciably  to  the  reputation 
of  the  still  hesitant  symphonist. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  1,  Op.  68 
By  J  oh  ann  ks  Brahms 

Born  ai  Hamburg,  Mav   7,  1H33;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  itto/; 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  Hutes,  two  oboes,  iwo  clarinets,  two  bassoon*, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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record  brush  . . .  brand  new  ~  .  . 
At  all  leading  record  and  music 
shops.  (Other  Fidelitone  needles 
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1947 

BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 

THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW7 

Guest  Conductors 


-TWELVE  CONCERTS - 


Sunday  afternoon,       July  13      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra   Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,       July  24  ) 

Saturday   evening,       July  26  [■  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27  ) 

Thursday  evening,       July  31  ) 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  [  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3  ) 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  }■  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 
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Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms- 
Second  Symphony;  Sch ubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland- 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  Hindemith— Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt)  ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Honegger— Symphony 
for  Strings. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  include  the 
nine  Symphonies,  together  with  other  works,  the  Ninth  to  be 
performed  at  an  extra  concert  on  the  following  Tuesday 
evening,  August  5, 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Schumann— Second  Symphony;  Tchaikovsky— Fourth 
Symphony;  Debussy— "The  Sea";  Stravinsky— "Le  Sacre  du 
Printemps"  and  Symphony  of  Psalms,  Mozart— Requiem  (with 
chorus  and  soloists) ,  Martinu,  Concerto  Grosso. 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30  -  AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address   all   inquiries   to  G.   E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 

I    ■«  J 


l  Victor  records 
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The  Friends  of  the  ^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season  1946-1947 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mr.  Herbert  Abraham  —  New  York 
Mr.  H.  C.  Achison  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Ailing  —  New  York 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  R.  Edwards  Annin,  Jr.  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Everard  Appleton  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Laura  U.  Arentzen  —  New  York 
Miss  Mittie  Arnold  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Arons  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  Michigan 
Miss  Minnie  August  —  New  York 
Miss  Lilian  Avila  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Sarah  Backer  —  New  York 
Miss  Katherine  F.  Backus  —  Ohio 
Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
Miss  Grace  Balent  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Balz  —  New  York 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Myron  K.  Barrett  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Bauman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Miss  Clara  S.  Beach  —  New  York 
Miss  G.  C.  Beach  —  New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Daniel  Beckwith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank   Begrisch  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  R.  Belknap  —  Kentucky 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Bell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emilie  Berger  —  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye  —  New  York 
Blackstone  Valley  Music  Teachers' 

Society    —   Rhode   Island 
Mr.  Jacob  Bleibtreu  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Blumenthal  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sidney  Blumenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  I.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Bondy  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Brearley,  Jr.  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  Selma  M.  Breitenbach  —  New  York 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  -  New  York 
Miss  Carol  E.  Brink  —  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Broom  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Leonard  Broughan  —  Oklahoma 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Rhode    Island 
Miss  Margaret  Brown  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  New  York 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  John  D.  Bruns  —  Washington 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Julia  A.  Butler  —  Connecticut 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Cabot  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Ely  Cain  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Carey  —  Connecticut 


FRIENDS  OF  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA    (Continued) 


Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Carey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  James  N.  Carpenter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  E.  Gerry  Chadwick  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers  —  South  Carolina 
Chaminade  Club  —  Rhode  Island 
Mme.  Avis  B.  Charbonnel  —  Rhode  Island 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence  — 

Rhode    Island 
Miss  Louise  Clancy  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp  — 

Rhode   Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Chalmers  D.  Clifton  —  New  York 
Miss  Eloise  Close  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Dinah  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen  —  New  York 
Dr.  Martin  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Miss  Janet  D.  Coleman  —  New  York 
Mr.  James  C.  Collins  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Abbie  H.  Condit  —  New  York 
Dr.  A.  Lambert  Cone  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Cone  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Connecticut 
Miss  M.  Cowley  —  New  York 
Miss  Kathryn  Cox  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cragin  — 

Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  K.  Creighton  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  —   »  • 

Rhode  Island 
In  Memory  of  Albert  L.  Crowell  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Raymond  Curtis  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  Whitney  Dall  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Samuel  Dauchy  —  California 
Miss  Mary  E.  Davidson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Davison  —  New  York 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Demarest  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Demenocal  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  —  Missouri 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Rhode  Island 


Miss  Fredrica  Denison  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Deveny  —  California 
Mr.  Frederick  Dietrich  —  New  York 
The  Dilettante  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Dimick  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  Dodd,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  Doelling  —  New  York 
Mr.  Max  Doft  —  New  York 
Miss  Esther  Donovan  —  New  York 
Dr.  George  B.  Dorff  —  New  York 
Miss  Rhea  Doucette  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Ethel  Dubois  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  H.  Durham  —  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Dutch  — 

New   Jersey 
Mr.  Ellsworth  Everett  Dwight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  P.  Dyer,  Jr.,  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Eaton  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edna  Eckstein  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Edgar  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  — 

Rhode   Island 
Miss  Mary  N.  Edwards  —  North  Carolina 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Ehlermann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  N.  Ehrlich  —  Michigan 
Miss  Vera  Elder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Eliot  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  Biddle  Ellis  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gertrude  J.  Emery  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Fales  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jacob  Farber  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  B.  Farnsworth  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  I.  Farr  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Fawcett  —  California 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  Fels  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  Fenton  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Miss  Louise  M.  Fish  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Josephine  L.  Fisher  —  California 
The  Misses  Grace  and  Joan  Fletcher  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Foote  —  New  York 
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Mr.  John  Forsham  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Miss  Marie  N.  Foulkes  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dwight  Francis  — 

California 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Roger  M.  Freeman,  Jr.  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Freydberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edith  A.  Friend  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Beverley  L.  Fuller  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  — 

Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Guy  P.  Gannett  —  New  York 

Mrs.  B.  Gardner  —  New  York 

Miss  Frances  M.  Gardner  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 

Mrs.  O.  Gerdau  —  New  York 

Mr.  Edwin  Gibbs  —  New  York 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Gibson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Gillett  —  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Harold  S.  Gladwin  —  California 

Mr.  P.  H.  Glassberg  —  New  York 

Mr.  David  M.  Glassford  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Goldfrank  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Emanuel  Goldman    -  New  York 
Miss  H.  Goldman  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 
Miss  Lillian  Goman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Goodkind  —  New  York 
Mr.  Walter  Goodkind  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  Goodman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gordon  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  D.  S.  Gottesman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Gottlieb  —  New  York 
Miss  Virginia  O.  Granger  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  I.  Grausman  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Green  -  New  York 
Miss  Iris  Greene  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Isador  Greenwald  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Gregory  — 

Rhode  Island 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gribbin  — 

New  York 
Miss  Miriam  Griffin  —  California 
Miss  Rose  Anne  Grosvenor  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Baldwin  Guild  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Guggenheim  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  — 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Jerome  J.  Hanauer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  F.  Handel  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hartwell  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hatchett  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  L.  Havey  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Hawkins  —  New  York 
Miss  Jane  J.  Hawley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden  —  Virginia 
Miss  Pauline  Hayes  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  S.  Hays  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  D.  N.  Heineman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Flarry  J.  Heineman,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller  -  New  York 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Henderson  —  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Hendrick  —  New  York 
Miss  Bessie  Hepstonstall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Herz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  B.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mrs.  DeLos  Lemuel  Hill  —  Georgia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Hills  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  — 

Connecticut 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ira  Wilson  Hirshfield  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  Harold  K.  Hochschild  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Hoff  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Hoffman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Hofheimer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lester  Hofheimer  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Holding  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Hollman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Hollstein  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Regina  Holzwasser  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hoose  —  Virginia 
Mr.  Paul  Horgan  —  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Dr.  Leo  Horney  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Howard  —  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hubbard,  Jr.  — 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch  —  New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  L.  Huetwell  —  Michigan 
Miss  Coucha  Hughes  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  Luis  Hughes  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Lytle  Hull  —  New  York 
Mrs:  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Mr.  Carlos  F.  Hunt  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  Hunt  —  New  York 


Mr.  Hans  A.  Illing  —  California 
Miss  Gertrude  V.  Ingersoll  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harold  L.  Ives  —  New  York 


Mrs.  Leopold  Jaches  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  B.  James  —New  York 
Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay  —  New  York 
Mr.  Theodore  W.  Jenks  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Stanley  Judkins  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jack  Kapp  —  New  York 

Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  A.  Kashland  —  New  York 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Kaufman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Gerald  L.  Kaufman  —  New  York 

Mis.  F.  Kaulsen,  Jr.,  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Keller  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Florence  B.  Kelly  —  New  York 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Kelly  —  North  Carolina 
Miss  Mary  Kendel  —  New  York 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Agnetta  F.  Kerns  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Knapp  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koeing  —  California 
Mr.  Louis  Konigsberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ferdinand  F.  E.  Kopecky  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  Krause  —  New  York 


Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merkel  Landis  — 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Jacob  Landy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Jesse  E.  Langsdorf  —  New  York 
Miss  Lucy  Larchar  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  D.  Webster  Latham,  Jr.  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Thomas  Latimer  —  California 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Lawrence  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  Gertrude  Lawson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus  —  New  York 
Miss  Stella  Lee  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  Lepson  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  Levine  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Newman  Levy  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

New  York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Lilienthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Josie  J.  Lipman  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Rhode  Island 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Livermore,  Jr.  — 

Georgia 
Dr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  David  J.  Loeb  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Edwin  Loewy  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Maryland 
Mr.  J.  E.  Lopez  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  D.  Loring  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Low  —  New  York 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Lowenfels  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ludwig  S.  Lyon  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  -  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Lewis  T.  Mann,  Jr.  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jay  J.  Margulies  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  A.  Marks  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Marks  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Harry  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
Miss   Elaine   Marzullo   —   New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  Wilfred  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  Mayer  —  New  York 
Mrs  W.  M.  Mayes  —  California 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edna  A.  Merson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Miller  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Rosalie  W.  Miller  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Edward  Moose  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  A.  Morgan  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Morin  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Moritz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lewis  R.  Morris  —  New  York 
Miss  Ruth  Morris  —  New  York 
Miss  Alice  L.  Morse  —  New  York 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Connecticut 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz  —New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  Moses  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  S.  C.  Moulton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Mowry  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Linda  Musser  —  Iowa 
Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alan  J.  McBean  —  New  York 
Mr.  Stanley  R.  McCormick  —  Illinois 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  H.  McEvoy  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  McKelon  —  New  York 
Mr.  B.  F.  McKune  —  New  York 

Mr.  George  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  —  New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Nerney  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Neimeyer,  Jr.,  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton  Neuburger  — 

New  York 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhoff  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Neuss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Newburger  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edith  G.  Nixon  —  New  York 
Miss  Lillie  Norman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Miss  Marion  M.  O'Connor  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn  —  New  York 
Miss   Florence   Ogden   —   California 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Ida  Oppenheimer  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  Oppenheimer  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg  —  New  York 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Pancoast  —  New  York 
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Miss  Alice  Temple  Parkin  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Joseph  Parsons  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Peck  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham  —  New  York 

Mr.  Anson  W.  Peckham  —  New  York 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 

Mr.  Max  Perlstein  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  —  New  York 

Mr.  Norman  A.  Phemister  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Whitmarsh  Phillips  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Max  Pick  —  New  York 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Pinter,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Pirnie  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plant  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Podmaniczky  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Pohly  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Popper  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts  —  Florida 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Pratt  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mr.  Neil  Y.  Priessman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Richman  Proskauer  —  New  York 

Mrs.  James  Quan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Edward  Redman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Regensheimer  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid  —  Virginia 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Reis  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rhinelander  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Rice  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Richter  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Riegelman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Walter  O.  Roberts  —  Colorado 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  W.  Harris  Roome  —  New  York 
Mr.  A.  Rosenbaum  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Rosenberg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Rosenthal  —  New  York 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Rothschild  —  New  York 
Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Miss  Clara  Frances  Sanford  —  New  York 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sappington  —  Maryland 
Miss  Katharine  A.  Sargent  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  F.  W.  Schacht  —  Illinois 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Schiff  —  New  York 

Mr.  Lawrence  Scott  —  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 

Miss  Grace  Scoville  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  Jersey 

Miss  May  Seeley  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Carl  Seeman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  Segal  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  W.  Seligman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Morris  Senie  —  New  York 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Shaw  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  William  H,  Shehadi  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Sheldon  —  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon,  Sr.  —  Illinois 
Miss  Helen  M.  Shire  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Shorr  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.  Siedenburg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ben  Sinel  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Sinn  —  New  York 
Dr.  Olga  Sitchevska  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edgar  L.  Smith  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Milton  Smith  — 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  —  New  York 
Miss  Hope  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar  —  New  York 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Otis  S.  Southworth  —  California 
Miss  Frieda  S.  Spatz  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  Spencer  —  New  York 
Miss  Florence  E.  Stark  —  Washington,  D.C. 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Steele  —  New  York 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Julius  Steiner  —  New  York 
Miss  Fredericka  Steiner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinert  —  New  York 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Stanford  Stevens  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  C.  Stone  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Strauss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Street  —  New  York 
Mr.  M.  H.  Striglitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Dr.  George  T.  Strode  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  Strohmeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  James  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  P.  MacKay  Sturges  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  David  Summey  —  New  York 
Mr.  M.  A.  Sunderland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Sutcliff  -  California 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Sverdlik  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Swan  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Kathryn  R.  Swift  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gerard  Swope  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  Alden  Talbot  —  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  Tamarkin  —  Maryland 

Miss  Elsie  Taffler  —  New  York 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Taylor  —  California 

Mr.  Harry  Tetelman  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  C.  Thompson  —  Illinois 

Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson  —  Connecticut 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Thomson  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Paul  Tishman  —  New  York 

Miss  Willoughby  Todd  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.  —  Ohio 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Treusch  —  New  York 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp  —  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Attmore  A.  Tucker  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alice  Tully  —  New  York 

Mrs.  W.  E.  VanBoskirk  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  VanNostrand  — 

Virginia 
Mrs.  Byron  E.  VanRaalte  —  New  York 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Vaughan  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Walker  —  Colorado 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 
Mr.  Lucius  P.  Wasserman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee  —  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber  — 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Dorothy  Weed  —  New  York 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Weinberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Louis  Weisberg  —  New  York 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  —  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  — 

Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Sidney  C.  Werner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Wheeler  —  New  York 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  — 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gustave  J.  S.  White  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton  —  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Wyman  Whittemore  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Morton  Wild  —  New  York 
Miss  Emily  Gunn  Wilder  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  T.  M.  Wilder  -  New  York  Dr.  Louis  Wolf  -  New  York 

Mrs  Edgar  M.  Williams  -  New  York  Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Wilson  -  New  York  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright  - 

Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  -  Rhode  Island  New  York 

Miss  Ellen  Winsor  -  Pennsylvania  Mr-  Lucien  Wulsm  ~  °hl° 

Mr.  Harold  Wisan  —  New  York  Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros  —  California 

Mr.  Israel  Witkower  —  Connecticut  Mr.  Ellis  L.  Yatman  —  Rhode  Island 

The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are  invited 
to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  up  to  August  31,  1947,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable  to  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 


(Continued  from  page  8) 
tic  intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Svmphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
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simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  — is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4) , 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;   and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1946-1947 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major  Op.  92 

III     February  14 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 
Soloist:  Dame  Myra  Hess 

I     November  15 

Berlioz "Harold  in  Italy";  Symphony  in  Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 
Soloist:   Jascha  Veissi 

II     January  10 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

V  April  11 

Academic  Festival  Overture 

V  April  11 
Serenade  in  A  major,   for  Wind  Instruments,  Violas, 

'Cellos,  and  Doublebasses 

III     February  14 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56A 

V  April  11 

Copland Symphony   No.    3 

I     November  15 

Li  kas  Foss "The  Song  of  Songs,"  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Ellabelle  Davis 

IV     March   14 

Martinu Concerto    Grosso    for    Chamber    Orchestra 

Pianos:  Lukas  Foss  and  Bernard  Zighera 

II     January   10 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Linz,"  No.  36  (K.  425) 

III     February  14 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  44 

IV     March  14 

Schubert Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat  major 

IV     March  14 

Strauss "Metamorphosen,"  Study  for  23  Solo 

String  Instruments 

II     January  10 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned 
Roguish  Manner  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 ...  . 

,  I     November  15 

The  concert  of  February  15  was  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
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his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry 
on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter,' 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphonyl  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment,  with  spiritual  self-questioning, 
and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript  —  was  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent,  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 

before  or  since. 
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FOR 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Concerts 

Serge  Koussevitzky,   Music  Director 


Mr.  Adrian  Van  Sinderen 
Chairman 

Mrs.  H.  Haughton  Bell 

Executive  Chairman 


Mrs.  Edward  C.  Blum 
Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  William  H.  Good 
Vice-Chairman 


Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Colton 

Chairman  Membership 

Mrs.  Walter  Truslow 
Chairman  Boxes 


Dr.  Joseph  Dana  Allen 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Amos 
Mrs.  Ernest  Ash 
Hon.  William  R.  Bayes 
Miss  Dorothy  Betts 
Mrs.  George  M.  Billings 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Blum 
Mrs.  Bruce  Bromley 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Brown 
Mrs.  Walter  Bruchhauser 
Mrs.  Irving  L.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll 
Mrs.  Oliver  G.  Carter 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Casey 
Mrs.  Francis  T.  Christy 
Mrs.  Ellwood  CoLihan 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Crittenden 
Mrs.  Russell  V.  Cruikshank 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Davenport 
Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Davidson 
Mrs.  Carroll  J.  Dickson 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Draper 
Mrs.  H.  Edward  Dreier 
Mrs.  Francis  L.  Durk 
Mrs.  Guy  Du  Val 
Mrs.  Remick  C.  Eckhardt 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Field 
Mrs.  Merrill  N.  Foote 
Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Franklin 
Mr.  and 

Mrs.  George  H.  Gartlan 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Garvin 


Mrs.  Charles  R.  Gay 
Mrs.  Silas  M.  R.  Giddings 
Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Gomory 
Mrs.  William  B.  Greenman 
Mrs.  William  P.  Hamilton 
Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Walter  Hammitt 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock 
Mrs.  James  M.  Hills 
Miss  Elsie  Hincken 
Mr.  William  T.  Hunter 
Mrs.  Irving  G.  Idler 
Mrs.  George  H.  Her 
Mrs.  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color!  .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 

i 946-1947 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-sixth  Season,  1946-1947] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R.                           ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KRIPS,  A. 

LAUGA,  N.                  CHERKASSKY,  P.      RESNIKOFF,  V. 
ZAZOFSKY,   G.            DUBBS,  H.                     LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 

KASSMAN,   N. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 

BEALE,  M. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,    C. 

DICKSON,  H. 

ZECCHINO,    F. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,   M. 

CORODETZKY,  L. 

MANUSEVTTCH,    V. 

MAYER,  P. 

DIAMOND,  S. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

NAGY,  L. 

BRYANT,  M. 

STONESTREET, 

L.                MESSINA,  S. 

SAUVLET,  H. 

MURRAY,   J. 

ERKELENS,  H. 

silberman,  h. 
Violas 

BENSON,    S. 

LEFRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

BERNARD,  A. 

HUMPHREY,   G. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 

LEHNER,    E. 

KORNSAND,   E. 

ARTIERES,  L. 

WERNER,  H. 

LIPSON,    J. 

VAN 

WYNBERGEN,   C. 

gerhardt, 
Violoncellos 

,  s. 

BEDETTl,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,    H.    ZIMBLER,   J. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 

ZIGHERA,   A. 

NIELAND,    M. 

zeise,  k.                parronchi, 
Basses 

B.          MAR JOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,  L. 

GREENBERG,  H.         DUFRESNE,    G, 

FREEMAN,   H. 

PAGE,  W. 

FRANKEL,   I. 

PORTNOI,  H.               GIRARD,  H. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 

HOLMES,    J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,    R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS,   J 

DEVERGIE,  J. 

VALERIO,  M. 

PANENKA,    E. 

KAPLAN,   P. 

LUKATSKY,   J. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

DE  GUICHARD,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn               Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,   G. 

SPEYER,    L. 

MAZZEO,    R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 

stagliano,  j. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,    J. 

MACDONALD,   W. 

KEANEY,     P. 

LAFOSSE,    M. 

HANSOTTE,   l. 

MEEK,   H. 

SHAPIRO,  H. 

VOISIN,   R.   L. 

COFFEY,  J. 

COWDEN,  H. 

GEBHARDT,  W. 

VOISIN,  R. 

OROSZ,    J. 

MCCONATHY,  O. 

HERFORTH,    H. 

SMITF,    V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,    E. 

ZIGHERA,   B. 

SZULC,  R. 

STERNBURG,   S. 

CAUGHEY,    E. 

POLSTER,  M. 

SMITH,  C. 

Piano 

Librarian 

ARCIERI,    E. 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L.   J. 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . . .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP   .   INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  {Harvard  University) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,   1946-1947 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  22 


Program 

Shostakovitch Symphony    No.    9,    Op.    70 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Moderato 

III.  [Presto 

IV.  ]  Largo 

V.   [Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 


Ravel Pavane  pour  une  Infante  defunte 


Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:    Pizzicato  ostinato;   Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9,  Op.  70 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 


Shostakovitch  completed  his  Ninth  Symphony  on  August  30,  1945,  at  a  Com 
posers'  Rest  Home  near  Ivanovo.  It  was  first  performed  in  Leningrad  by  the 
Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  November  3.  This  was  the  opening  concert 
of  this  orchestra's  twenty-fifth  season.  Eugene  Mravinsky  conducted,  and  paired 
the  new  symphony  with  the  Fifth  by  Tchaikovsky.  The  Ninth  Symphony  was 
repeated  on  the  following  night  and  has  been  elsewhere  performed  in  Russia  and 
broadcast  by  the  Soviet  Radio. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  opening  Berkshire  Festival  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood,  July  25,  1946. 

The  orchestra  required  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  military  drum,  tambourine,  and  strings. 

Shostakovitch  composed  his  long  awaited  Ninth  Symphony  in  the 
space  of  six  weeks.  He  began  it,  therefore,  after  the  war  in  Europe 
had  ended,  and  completed  it  when  the  final  victory  in  the  East  was  the 
news  of  the  moment.  He  played  the  symphony  on  the  piano  on  Sep- 
tember 3  to  four  listeners.  One  of  these,  by  his  own  statement,  was 
Robert  Magidoff,  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times;  another 
was  Gregori  Schneerson,  correspondent  of  The  Moscow  News  pub- 
lished in  New  York.  This  private  performance  was  given  in  the  study 
of  Vladimir  Vlasov,  the  director  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic.  Since 
D.  Rabinovitch,  reporting  the  first  orchestral  performance  in  The 
Moscow  News,  expressed  his  different  impression  as  compared  with 
the  piano  version,  this  critic  was  presumably  the  fourth. 

The  critics  to  whom  the  symphony  was  thus  made  known  expected 
something  different.  The  two  symphonies  previous,  each  lasting  over 
an  hour,  were  plainly  concerned  with  the  great  cataclysm  in  which  the 
Russian  people  were  engaged.  The  composer  had  let  it  be  known  that 
these  two  were  to  be  a  part  of  a  war  trilogy,  of  which  the  third  was 
to  be  a  paean  of  victory.  The  symphony  must  therefore  have  been  a 
complete  surprise  to  those  who  first  heard  it.  "It  is  the  simplest  piece 
the  mature  Shostakovitch  has  ever  written,"  according  to  Mr.  Magidoff, 
"also  the  gayest,  most  youthful,  and  most  melodious.  Practically  every- 
thing Shostakovitch  has  written  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  during 
the  war,  borders  on  the  tragic.  The  Ninth  Symphony  consists  of  five 
movements,  and  they  all,  except  the  fourth  —  a  largo  —  are  youthfully 
exuberant,  possessed  of  a  joyous  abandon  that  seems  ready  to  break 
out  in  uncontrollable  torrents  of  sound.  .  .  . 
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"Its  spirit  is  probably  best  revealed  in  the  concluding  movement. 
Good-natured  and  gay,  it  rises  in  tempo  until  it  ends  in  a  burst  of 
irrepressible  merriment. 

"When  Shostakovitch  had  finished  playing,  he  rubbed  his  hands 
with  satisfaction  and  said,  completely  without  self-consciousness,  'It  is 
a  merry  little  piece.  Musicians  will  love  to  play  it  and  critics  will 
delight  in  blasting  it.'  " 

Perhaps  the  composer  looked  for  disapproval  from  the  critics,  who 
were  certainly  expecting  the  very  opposite  from  what  they  were  to 
hear.  Sheer  musical  exuberance,  unconnected  with  philosophical 
thought,  unapplied  to  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  may  have  taken  aback 
the  general  Russian  critical  opinion,  which  has  long  been  thinking 
and  talking  about  new  music  as  a  faithful  mirror  of  current  national 
happenings  and  popular  feelings.  The  composer  himself  has  always 
accepted  as  natural  this  idea  of  musico-political  oneness.  His  latest 
symphony,  which  did  not  come  forth  until  after  two  discarded  begin- 


PRESENTING 
in  the  OVAL  ROOM 

jane  PICKENS 

versatile  singing  star  of 
stage,  screen  and  radio 

From  the  country's  smartest  supper  clubs  Jane  Pickens  returns 
to  Boston  with  all  her  captivating  charm  and  beauty,  plus 
the  unique  piano  and  vocal  renditions  of  such  old  favorites 
as  "Embraceable  You",  "Tea  for  Two",  and  "Zigeuner"  that 
have  made  her  a   Hub  favorite. 

Also         Fairfax   Carter   Burgher 

distinguished  actor  and  conjurer 

Sammy  Eisen's  Orchestra 
with  charming  Cappy  O'Connell 

Two  shows  nightly 


THE 


KENmore  5600 


Maurice  T.  Lawler 
Gen.  Mgr. 
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nings,  may  have  led  him  to  realize  that  the  Muse  does  not  always  obey 
dictation  from  without  or  even  the  reasoned  intentions  of  the  com- 
poser himself. 


Interesting  details  about  the  circumstances  of  its  composition  are 
reported  by  Mr.  Magidoff  in  his  Times  dispatch  about  the  symphony: 

"The  classical  associations  which  the  symphony  evokes  are  not  acci- 
dental. Haydn  played  a  definite  part  in  the  creation  of  the  Ninth. 
Shostakovitch  must  have  felt  a  compelling  necessity  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  classics  during  his  work  on  the  symphony,  for,  an  excellent 
pianist,  he  kept  playing  them  throughout  the  period  of  composition. 
There  was  a  real  festival  of  classical  music  in  the  rest  home  of  the  Soviet 
Composers  Union  near  Ivanovo,  where  Shostakovitch  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ninth.  He  and  a  fellow  composer,  Dmitri  Kabalevsky, 
played  Haydn  every  evening  from  6  to  8  —  sometimes  as  many  as  three 
of  his  symphonies.  They  also  played  Mozart  and  early  works  of 
Beethoven. 

"Shostakovitch  seems  to  have  had  trouble  with  the  first  movement  of 
the  Ninth,  completing  it  after  six  weeks,  which  was  an  unusually  long 
time  for  him;  but  he  tound  his  stride  in  writing  the  second  movement, 
which  took  him  but  one  week.  The  third  took  eight  days,  while  the 
fourth  and  fifth  absorbed  five  days'  work  each.  Aside  from  creative  and 
psychological  reasons,  the  slowness  with  which  the  allegro  was  written 
is  accounted  for  to  a  large  degree  by  the  fact  that  Shostakovitch  was  at 
the  time  busy  with  state  examinations  in  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
where  he  is  Professor  of  Composition,  while  the  moderate*  was  created 
in  the  idyllic  environment  of  the  rest'  home  where,  standing  far  apart 
amid  pines,  are  pleasant  cottages  furnished  with  pianos  at  the  service 
of  the  composers. 

"One  Soviet  critic  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ninth  is  the  concluding 
part  of  a  symphonic  trilogy  begun  by  the  Seventh.  Another  insists  that 
the  Ninth  is  simply  a  bridge  linking  the  tragic  Eighth  and  a  forthcom- 
ing 'real'  Victory  symphony.  I  asked  Shostakovitch  about  it  and  he 
admitted  that  the  Ninth  was  written  after  three  attempts,  but  he  has 
not  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  first  two  versions  for  later 
works.  This  is  most  unusual  for  Shostakovitch,  who  never  rewrites  his 
pieces  and  rarely  makes  even  the  slightest  alterations. 

"The  composer's  wife,  Nina  Vasilyevna,  says  Shostakovitch  never 
jots  down  preliminary  sketches.  'He  always  knows  exactly  what  he 
wants  and  practically  never  touches  his  compositions  after  putting  them 
down  on  paper.'  Examining  the  original  score  of  the  Ninth  I  found 
only  two  brief  episodes  crossed  out  and  rewritten." 


TRAINING  IN  ALL  FIELDS  OF  MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA  CHORUS  OPERA 

POPULAR  MUSIC  ORGAN  COMPOSITION 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

290  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 
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KOUSSEVITZKY'S  GREAT 
PERFORMANCES  ARE  YOURS 
TO  ENJOY  ALWAYS... 
ON  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances  ex- 
clusively on  RCA  Victor  Reel  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 

THE     WORLD'S     GREATEST     ARTISTS     ARE 
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i  Victor  records 


MASTER?  VOICE* 
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A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  dated  Moscow,  October  i, 
quotes  an  attack  on  this  symphony  by  Isidor  Nestiev*: 

The  Ninth  Symphony,  Dmitri  Shostakovich's  latest  work,  has  ideo- 
logical weaknesses  and  does  not  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  Soviet 
people,  I.  Nestiev  said  in  Culture  and  Life,  a  newspaper  published 
by  the  Agitation  and  Propaganda  Committee  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  party.  Boris  Pasternack's  poetry  was  also 
criticized  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Ninth  Symphony  produces  fears,  according  to  Mr.  Nestiev,  that 
Mr.  Shostakovitch  "has  not  overcome  in  himself  the  ironical  sceptic." 
The  composer  whose  Leningrad  Symphony  written  during  the  war 
was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  Soviet  art  was  accused  of  lack  of  "warm 
ideological  conviction." 

Mr.  Nestiev  described  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  a  "certain  respite,  a 
facile  and  light  incident  among  the  considerable  creations  of  Shosta- 
kovitch, a  temporary  forgetting  of  big  serious  problems  for  a  playful 
and  fanciful  trifle.  He  asked  whether  this  was  the  time  for  "a  famous 
artist  to  take  a  vacation,  to  rest  from  modern  problems." 

Another  aspect  of  the  symphony,  Mr.  Nestiev  noted,  was  "the  cyni- 
cal and  evil  grotesque,  the  tone  of  merciless  joking  and  ridicule  .  .  . 
the  cold  irony  of  stylization."  This  may  result,  Mr.  Nestiev  declared, 
from  the  influence  of  Igor  Stravinsky,  "an  artist  without  a  fatherland, 
without  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  high  ideals  and  without 
deep  ethical  principles."  Mr.  Nestiev  said  that  the  public  had  expected 
from  Mr.  Shostakovitch  the  truthful  embodiment  of  the  ideas  and 
emotions  of  the  Soviet  people  during  the  war. 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  this  criticism  bears  the  individual  signature  of  a  professional 
critic  (known  here  by  his  recent  book  on  Prokofieff),  and  does  not  necessarily  carry  the 
official  force  of  the  momentarily  devastating  attack  on  this  composer  in  1936.  That  article 
appeared   in  the  official  organ   "Pravda,"  and  was   unsigned. 

WADSWORTH     PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio :   Kenmore  9495  Residence  :   Maiden  6190 

CONSTANTIN    HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

MAKER  AND  REPAIRER.  OUTFITS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz    Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy    "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Meiisande,"  Suite 

Foote     Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg     "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel    Larghetto     (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele"" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt   Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky   "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  * Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnls  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new    recording)  ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky    Capriccio    (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Barsremen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.     4,     5,     6 :     Waltz     (from     String: 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  (rrosso  in  D  minor 

[ii] 


Almost  all  the  first  part  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  seems  to  be  just 
like  the  stylization  of  manner  of  the  ancient  classics,  Mr.  Nestiev 
asserted;  "tiny,  archaic,  simplified  forms,  joyful,  traditional,  classical 
rhythm,  toy-like  instrumentation  with  an  abundance  of  high  whistling 
and  screaming  timbres." 

[copyrighted? 


'PAVANE  POUR    UNE  INFANTE  DZFUNTE' 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyren£es,  March  7,  1875 


Ravel  composed  his  "Pavane"  as  a  piece  for  piano  in  1899,  anc*  in  this  version 
it  was  first  played  in  public  by  Ricardo  Vines  at  a  Sociiti  Nationale  concert  on 
April  5,  1902.  In  1910  Ravel  set  the  work  for  the  following  orchestra:  two  flutes, 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  harp  and  strings. 

The  fanciful  title  with  its  antique  air  (it  is  usually  translated 
"Pavane  for  a  Dead  Infanta")  suggests  an  elegy  for  a  princess  in 
the  old  courtly  Spain  where  this  dance  was  much  cultivated  in  its 
time.  The  pavane,  known  in  England  as  "pavan"  or  "pavin,"  was  a 
grave  and  ceremonious  dance  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was 
often  followed  by  a  lively  galliard,  a  succession  which  was  later  sup- 
planted in  instrumental  suites  by  the  saraband  and  gigue.  "According 
to  some  authorities,"  writes  W.  B.  Squire  in  his  article  on  the  pavane, 
contributed  to  Grove's  Dictionary,  "the  name  is  derived  from  the 
latin  fpavOy  owing  to  the  fancied  resemblance  to  a  peacock's  tail, 
caused  by  the  robes  and  cloaks  worn  by  the  dancers,  as  they  swept  out 
in  the  stately  figures  of  the  dance.  ...  At  state  balls  the  dancers  wore 
their  long  robes,  caps  and  swords,  and  the  music  was  performed  by 
sackbuts  and  oboes.  In  masquerades,  pavans  were  played  as  proces- 
sional music,  and  were  similarly  used  at  weddings  and  religious  cere- 
monies. Like  all  early  dances,  the  pavan  was  originally  sung  as  well 
as  danced." 

[copyrighted  I  v 
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Sanders  Theatre    .   Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

SECOND  CONCERT 

Tuesday  Evening,  November  26,  1946 
at  8.30  o'clock 

RICHARD   BURGIN   Conducting 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 


Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  25,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,   October  26,  at  8:30  o'clock 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  94    ("Surprise") 

Roy  Harris Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Howard  Hanson 

(First  performance) 

INTERMISSION  . 

Tchaikovsky   Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  3b 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  most  recent  performance  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  this  or- 
chestra was  on  November  27,  1942. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  sufiered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.   It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.   It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to   Mme.   von   Meek,   acquainting  her  with   his   intention   to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode   (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
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more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  i  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  honor.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
tied  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  ot 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex 
panse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
.of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  ^y  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

[copyrighted] 
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AARON  RICHMOND 


presents 


OPERA    BALLET 


N.   E.   OPERA   THEATRE 

OPERA    IN    ENGLISH 

Artistic,    modern    settings,    fresh   eye-filling 
costumes,     produced     with     distinction     by 

BORIS  GOLDOVSKY 

Artistic  Director 

3  FRI.  EVE'S 

Series:  $10.80,   S9,   $7.20,  $5.40 

(Tax    included) 

3  SAT.  MAT'S 

Seriet:    $9,    $7.20,    $5.40,   $3.60 


SALE  AT  JORDAN   HALL 

from    10:30   a.m.    to   5:30   p.m. 
Mail    orders    promptly    filled 

Opening  Bill: 

"MARRIAGE  OF  FIGARO" 

Fri.  Eve.  &  Sat.  Mat.,  Nov.  22-23 

Remaining    performances:   Jan.    10-11, 

Feb.  8-9 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


RUSSE 

BOX-OFFICES    OPEN    THIS 

MON.,    OPERA   HOUSE  — 

10  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 

WILBUR  THEATRE 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

6  Eve's,  Sat.  Mat. 

OCTOBER  28 

Boston  OPERA  HOUSE 

Mon.  Eve.:  "Paganini,"  "Graduation  Ball," 
"Swan  Lake,"  "Pas  de  Deux"  (Nutcracker). 
Tue.  Eve.:  "Scheherazade,"  "Cain  and 
Abel,"  "Aurora's  Wedding,"  "Mute  Wife." 
Wed.  Eve.,  "Sebastian,"  "Camille," 
"Prince  Igor,"  "Pas  de  Deux"  ("Don 
Quixote"). 

Thur.  Eve.:  "Constantia"  (Chopin  Con- 
certo), "Pas  de  Deux"  (Nutcracker),  "Blue 
Danube,"    "Paganini." 

Fri.  Eve.:  "Giselle"  (new  produc),  "Mute 
Wife,"    "Prince    Igor." 

Sat.  Mat.:  "Camille,"  "Graduation  Ball," 
"Sebastian,"  "Pas  de  Deux"  (from  "Black 
Swan"). 

Sat.  Eve.:  "Scheherazade,"  "Blue  Danube," 
"Constantia."  (Baldwin    Piano) 


MIRIAM  WINSLOW 

DANCER 

Returning  from  South  American  Successes 
ONLY  PERFORMANCE:  WED.  EYE.,  NOV.  6— JORDAN  HALL 


Tickets  at  Box-Office:   $3,   $2.40,   $1.80,   $1.20    (tax  Included) 

(Baldwin  Piano) 
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TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 

is  used  exclusively  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Luboshutz  and  Nemenoff,  Leonard 

Bernstein,  Lily  Pons,  Claudio  Arrau,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  Harold  Bauer,  Jose 

Iturbi,  Boris  Goldovsky,  Igor  Stravinsky,  and  hosts  of  other  celebrities. 

Baldwin  Pianos  will  be  used  at  these 

Notable  Events  In 
Aaron  Richmond  s  Series 


Pierre   Monteux 


Lily   Pons 


Maggie  Teyte  Draper  &  Adler 


Ruth   Posselt  Luboshutz  &  Nemenoff  Ezio   Pinza 


Martial    Singher 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  CO. 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
20  East  54th  Street,  New  York  City 

Eastern  Headquarters:— 20  EAST  54TH  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


r  BOSTON 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP  •  INSURANCE 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  {Harvard  University) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,   1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November     26, 


Program 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale   (Quasi  una  Fantasia) :  Andante;  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  vivace 

Ravel "Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"   Suite 

I.     Prelude 
II.     Forlane 

III.  Menuet 

IV.  Rigaudon 

Prokofieff.  .  . Suite  from  the  Ballet,   "Chout"    ("Buffoon") , 

Op.  21 

The  clown  and  his  wife  (Andantino  scherzando)  r 

The  clown  dresses  up  as  a  young  girl  (Andantino  innocente) 
Dance  of  the  clowns'  daughters  (Moderato  scherzando,  vivace) 
The  arrival  of  the  merchant,  dance  of  servility,  and  choice  of  the  fiancee 
(Andante  gravissimo;  Andantino;  Allegretto  espressivo;  Andante  maestoso) 
The  young  girl  is  transformed  into  a  goat    (Moderato  con  agitazione) 
Final  dance    (Moderato;  Allegretto) 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

When  the  music  of  Sibelius  "was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the 
world,  many  curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Sym- 
phony. Paul  Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement 
"something  like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in 
the  white  northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chro- 
matic scales  in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment, wrote  of  "scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming 
gulls  rudely  tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa 
Newmarch  was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
some  masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural, 
for  there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  storytelling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
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from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
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his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the   andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

CONCERT  BY  CONSERVATORY  ORCHESTRA 

Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Conducting 

Benjamin,  Overture  to  an  Italian  Comedy       J.  C.  Bach,  Sinfonia  in  D  major 
Brahms,  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn       Glazounov,  Symphony  No.  5  in  Bb 

JORDAN  HALL,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4, 

AT  8:15  P.M. 
Tickets  for  reserved  floor  seats  free  at  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 
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KOUSSEVITZKY'S  GREAT 
PERFORMANCES  ARE  YOURS 
TO  ENJOY  ALWAYS... 
ON  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  in- 
spired direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has  re- 
corded many  of  its  finest  performances  exclu- 
sively on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records.  In  the 
RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement  you'll  find 
a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  recordings  to 
choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your  dealer's. 

ONE  BILLION  RECORDS  have  been  made  by  RCA 
Victor  .  ,  .  convincing  proof  of  artistic  and  technical 
leadership  during  48  years  of  progress.  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE     WORLD'S     GREATEST     ARTISTS     ARE     ON     IV 
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which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The 
kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 

The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.   Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz    Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces.  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland "El  Sal6n  Mexico."  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy    "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure     .  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg     "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto     (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt        Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn      Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201 )  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije."  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  .„ Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel  "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rirasky-Korsakov  "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,   R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky     Capriccio    ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga   Bargemen 

(arrangement* 

Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.     4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  95 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  listed  as  No.  5  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as  No.  9  in  their  old  numbering.*  It  is  No.  95 
in  the  new  listing  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  The  symphony  was  composed  in  1791 
and  first  performed  probably  in  that  year  in  London. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts  April  12,  1889.  It  has  had 
subsequent  performances  April  7,  1893;  December  24,  1896;  December  18,  1903, 
November  24,  1916,  and  March  19,  1943. 

As  the  Fifth  in  order  among  the  twelve  Salomon  symphonies,  the 
>.  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  among  the  first  set  of  six  which  Haydn 
composed  for  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1791.  Except  for  the  "Clock" 
Symphony,  No.  11,  in  D  minor,  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  in 
a  minor  key.  It  is  also  the  only  "London"  Symphony  which  dispenses 
with  an  introduction.  The  symphony  opens  with  a  theme  concise  and 
dramatic.  After  several  pages  of  expository  development,  a  second 
theme  effectually  dispels  any  ominous  suggestion  in  a  bright  and  lilting 
E-flat  major.  The  tune  might  well  have  dropped  from  an  opera  of 
Mozart,  Haydn's  revered  colleague,  the  news  of  whose  death  was 
destined  to  sadden  him  in  London  before  the  year  had  ended.  The 


*The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  wrote  for  performance  in  London  are  here  listed  in 
the  numbering  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  most 
recent  performances  at  the  Friday-Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra : 


Salomon  No. 

1.  C  major 

2.  D  major 

3.  G  major    ("Surprise") 

4.  B-flat  major 

5.  C  minor 

6.  D  major 

7.  D    ("London") 

8.  E-flat  major    ("Drum  Roll") 
9.'  B-flat    major 

10.  E-flat    major 

11.  D  minor     ("Clock") 

12.  G  major   ("Military") 


Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
No. 
97 
93 
94 
98 
95 
96 

104 
103 
102 
99 
101 
100 


costs  a  bit  more  because  it's  the  finest 


Date  of  last  performance 
at  these  concerts 
Jan.    26,    1945 
Nov.  16,  1900 
Oct.    25,    1946 
Dec.    15,    1905 
March  19,   1943 
(Not  performed) 

Feb.    27,    1942 
Jan.    16,    1931 
Nov.     7,     1941 
Dec.    3,    1937 
April    5,    1895 
Jan.    14,    1921 

sktSstoMHIl 

>   A  T>  T\ 


GARMRD 


AUTOMATIC  RECORD  CHANGER 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE  DIRECT  FOR  BOOKLET 


GARRARD  SALES  CORP. 

401  Broadway,  New  York,  13 
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working  out  begins  with  a  return  of  the  initial  subject,  passing  through 
several  minor  keys,  but  the  brighter  subject  soon  dominates  the  scene, 
and  the  rather  brief  movement  closes  in  C  major. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  melody  in  E-flat  major,  6-8  time,  with 
variations.  The  strings  give  out  the  simple  theme  and  dominate  until 
the  exceedingly  beautiful  variation  in  E-flat  minor  has  ended.  In  the 
final  variation  the  woodwinds  and  horns  at  last  assert  themselves,  while 
the  violins  weave  an  ornamental  figure  in  thirty-second  notes.  A 
graceful  coda,  almost  Beethovenesque,  ends  the  movement,  which  once 
brought  the  remark  from  H.  T.  Parker  that  here  "sentiment  joins 
fingertips  with  elegance." 

The  minuet,  in  C  minor,  is  brilliant  and  fully  scored.  Its  trio,  in  the 
tonic  major,  presents  a  graceful  and  undulating  discourse  in  running 
eighth  notes  from  the  solo  'cello  over  a  light  accompaniment  of 
plucked  strings. 

The  finale,  vivace,  is  an  engaging  movement  with  contrapuntal 
interplay.  Its  C  major  takes  possession  for  once  and  all  —  indeed,  when 
all  is  said,  the  minor  mode  has  played  no  more  than  an  episodic  part. 
The  symphony  is  more  concise  than  most  of  the  composer's  later  ones. 
"The  total  effect,"  wrote  Tovey,  "is  so  spacious  that  you  would  never 
guess  that  it  is  one  of  Haydn's  tersest  works." 

[copyrighted] 

Sanders  Theatre   .   Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 
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THIRD  CONCERT 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  1J,  IQ4^ 
at  8.30  o'clock 

RICHARD   BURGIN    Conducting 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA,  "LE  TOMBEAU  DE  COUPERIN" 

("COUPERIN'S  TOMB") 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  suite  in  its  orchestral  form  was  first  performed  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  in 
Paris  under  Rhene-Baton,  February  28,  1920.  It  was  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Pierre  Monteux  at  these  concerts  November  19  of  the  same  year.  The  most  recent 
performance  was  on  October  24,  1941. 

The  orchestra  used  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  one  trumpet,  harp  and  strings. 

Ravel/  according  to  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  was  "fond  of  looking  at  a 
style  or  a  period,  as  it  were,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  specu- 
lating what  could  be  done  with  it."  The  English  writer  considered  it 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  French  composer  was  moved  thus  to 
regard  his  countryman  of  another  day,  Francois  Couperin,  in  that 
Ravel  incarnated  "the  very  spirit  of  the  precise  and  ordered  classicism 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  His  music  could  not  be  contained  in  any 
but  a  shapely  mold,  for  his  wit,  brilliant  and  jeweled  and  delicately 
barbed,  "reminds  one  of  the  days  when  such  things  were  said  with  a 
shake  of  a  lace  handkerchief  and  a  wave  of  a  porcelain  snuffbox." 

The  composer  was  first  engaged  on  this  particular  project,  con- 
ceived as  a  piano  suite,  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war 
interrupted  his  thoughts  of  a  fragile  musical  past,  and  it  was  not  until 
1917  that  Ravel  resumed  and  completed  his  piano  pieces.  There  were 
six  movements  —  Prelude,  Fugue,  Forlane,  Rigaudon,  Minuet,  and 
Toccata.  He  published  the  suite  in  1918,  in  memory  of  his  friends 
killed  in  the  war.  Later,  he  scored  four  movements  (omitting  the 
fugue  and  the  toccata)  for  a  small  orchestra.  The  orchestral  score 
bears  no  dedication  other  than  that  implied  in  the  title. 

The  "Prelude"  is  in  E  minor,  vif,  12-16;   the  "Forlane"    (an  old 
dance  said  to  derive  from  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  as  the  "Forlana") 
is  an  allegretto,  6-8;  the  "Menuet"  is  an  allegro  moderato,  and  the 
final  "Rigaudon"*  assez  vif,  2-4. 

L  COPYRIGHTED  J 

WADSWORTH     PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 
mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:   Kenmore  9495  Residence:   Maiden  6190 
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"CHOUT"     ("BUFFOON"),    BALLET   SUITE,    Op.    21 

(Composed  in   1915) 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


Prokofieff  composed  in  the  year  1915  a  ballet,  "Chout,"  and  another  called  "The 
Harlequin's  Story."  "Chout,"  a  ballet  in  six  scenes,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Gaite"  Lyrique,  Paris,  May  17,  1921,  in  the  first  of  a  season  of  performances 
by  the  troupe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev.  "Chout"  was  also  staged  in  London  in  the 
following  month,  when  Prokofieff  conducted.  The  Suite,  drawn  from  the  ballet, 
had  its  first  performance  in  Brussels  in  1924.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts,  October  8,  1926,  repeated  January  25,  1935,  and  presented 
under  the  composer's  direction,  March  25,  1938. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Suite  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  bells,  two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 

»■  I    he  following  sketch  of  the  ballet  was  published  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
A  graph,  London,  June  15,  1921: 

Here,  surely,  was  a  triumph  of  bizarrerie.  In  want  of  a  better  word, 
let  us  call  the  mise-en-scene  futurist.  Chout  is  a  Buffoon  whose  wife 
also  is  a  Buffoon.  When  the  curtain  rises,  he  is  sitting  on  the  stove 
contemplating  a  trick  to  play  on  some  other  buffoons.  The  Buffoon 
Wife  is  washing  the  wooden  floor.  At  last  he  gets  an  idea,  jumps  down 
from  the  stove,  and  says  to  the  Buffoon  Wife:  "There  are  seven  buf- 
foons coming  to  our  house  almost  immediately.  I  shall  order  you  to  get 
a  meal  ready.  You  will  refuse,  and  I  shall  pretend  to  kill  you;  after 
that  I  shall  slash  you  with  my  whip,  and  you  will  come  to  life  again; 
and  so  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  our  whip  for  a  very  large  sum."  And  so 
it  happens.  The  seven  buffoons  come,  and  after  witnessing  this  miracle 
buy  the  whip.  End  of  Scene  One.  In  Scene  Two  the  seven  buffoons 
go  back  to  their  buffoon  spouses  resolved  —  buffoon-like  —  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  whip  on  them;  kill  their  wives,  and  then  beat  them;  but  no 
beating  will  bring  the  wives  to  life  again.  End  of  Scene  Two.  Scene 
Three  shows  us  the  seven  buffoons  in  a  great  rage  at  having  such  a 
trick  played  on  them.  They  decide  to  make  an  end  of  the  Buffoon. 
He.  being  frightened,  disguises  himself  as  a  woman  cook,  and  hides  his 
buffoon  wife.  Of  course  they  can't  find  the  Buffoon,  but  the  "cook" 
has  pleased  them  so  much  that  they  take  "her"  away  to  keep  in  their 
service  until  they  can  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  hero.  In  Scene 
Four  we  discover  that  the  seven  buffoons  have  seven  daughters,  all  of 
marriageable  age.  A  rich  merchant,  bringing  his  own  bridesmaids, 
comes  to  choose  a  wife  from  amongst  them.  The  buffoon  fathers  are 
delighted.  But  the  merchant  selects  the  "cook."  Complications  here. 
Things  come  to  a  natural  climax  in  Scene  Five.  The  merchant  brings 
his  young  wife  home.  The  Buffoon,  disguised  as  the  cook,  is  in  an 
awkward  fix.  He  feigns  sickness.  "Let  me  get  out  of  the  window  for 
a  minute,"  says  he  to  the  merchant;  the  merchant  consents,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  sheet  lets  him  down.  When  he  pulls  it  up  again,  he  finds 
a  large  white  goat  hung  on  the  end.  He  is  terrified,  and  everybody 
rushes  in,  shouting,  "The  merchant's  wife  has  been  turned  into  a  goat." 
Suddenly  the  Buffoon  re-enters  as  himself.  He  has  seven  soldiers  with 
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him,  and  cries,  "Give  me  back  my  cook.  How  could  you  dare  take 
her  away  from  my  house?"  The  merchant,  trembling,  suggests  that 
he  might  take  the  goat  instead,  but  the  soldiers  are  ordered  by  the 
Buffoon  to  arrest  him,  and  he  is  forced  into  giving  him  one  hundred 
roubles  "on  condition  of  not  prosecuting  him."  And  so  all  merry 
again,  and  the  Buffoon  and  the  Buffoon's  wife  have  a  glorious  time  with 
the  merchant's  money,  and  everybody  makes  love  to  everybody  else 
in  an  ecstasy  of  dancing. 

P.  O.  Ferroud,  discussing  the  ballets  of  Prokofieff,  writes  about  this 
one: 

"Chout  is  not  to  be  considered  as  popular  music  in  the  manner  of 
Russian  composers,  borrowing  constantly  from  folk  tales;  but  the  story 
of  the  jester  and  his  mate  is  drawn  so  directly  from  primitive  art 
that  it  cannot  belie  its  sources.  Nevertheless,  unlike  so  many  other 
ballets,  this  one  might  be  styled  'anti-magical.'  It  suggests  the  people 
at  every  turn,  but  a  people  of  realist  and  sceptical  outlook,  which  does 
not  believe,  even  in  the  face  of  a  moral  fable,  that  the  miraculous  is 
possible.  The  wonder-worker  is  but  a  sham.  The  burlesque  effect  is 
produced  precisely  because  the  jester  knows  the  limits  of  his  trickery, 
and  his  comrades  do  not.  And  the  music  refuses  to  help  us.  Full  of 
life,  mockery  and  caprice,  the  music  enjoys  the  fun  just  as  we  do  and 
only  intensifies  its  truculence.  It  goes  no  farther  than  that."* 
There  are  twelve  movements  in  the  Suite,  of  which  six  are  played 
in  the  present  performances: 

i.  Le  Bonffon  et  sa  Bouffonne.    (The  clown  and  his  wife.) 
Andantino  scherzando. 

2.  Danse  des  bouffonnes.    (Dance  of  the  buffoons'  wives.) 

Andantino;  Allegretto,  ma  non   troppo. 

3.  Les  bouffons  tuent  leurs  bouffonnes.    (The  buffoons  kill  their  wives.) 

Fugue;  Allegro  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

4.  Le  Bouffon  travesti  en  jeune  femme.    (The  buffoon  masquerades  as  a  young 

girl.) 
Andantino  innocente. 

5.  Troisieme  entr'acte.    (Third  entr'acte.) 

Un  poco  andante. 

6.  Danse  des  filles  des  bouffons.   (Dance  of  the  buffoons'  daughters.) 

Moderato  scherzando;   Vivace. 

7.  L'arrivee  du  marchand,  la  danse  des  reverences  et  le  choix  de  la  fiancee   (The 

arrival  of  the  merchant,  dance  of  obeisance  and  choice  of  the  fiancee.) 
Andante  gravissimo;  Andantino;  Allegretto  espressivo;  Andante  maestoso. 

8.  Dans  la  chambre  a  coucher  du  marchand.   (In  the  bedroom  of  the  merchant.) 

Moderato  tranquillo. 

9.  La  jeune  femme  est  devenue  chevre.    (The  young  girl  is  transformed  into  a 

goat.) 
Moderato  con  agitazione. 

10.  Cinquieme  entr'acte  et  Venterrement  de  la  chevre.    (Fifth  entr'acte,  and  burial 
of  the  goat.) 
Lento  con   tristezza. 

w.  La  querelle  du  Bouffon  avec  le  marchand.    (The  quarrel  of  the  buffoon  and 
the  merchant.) 
Allegro  marziale. 

12.  Danse  finale.    (Final  dance.) 
Moderato;  Allegretto. 


*  The  Chesterian,  March-April,   1934. 

f  COPY  RIGHTED  I 
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AARON    RICHMOND 
presents 

NEXT  SUN  AT  3:30  (DEC.  1)  SYMPHONY  HALL 

LILY  PONS 

Only  New  England  concert  —  the  noted  Metropolitan  Opera  star 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


THURS.  EVE.,  DEC.  5   (Debut  Recital)         JORDAN  HALL 

EDITH  STEARNS 

Pianist 

Mendelssohn    Prelude    and    Fugue;     2    Scarlatti    Sonatas:     Chopin    F    minor 
Fantasy;  Ravel  Ondine;  works  by  Scviahine,  Bach,  Faure,  Hoist* 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.,  DEC.  6-7  SYMPHONY  HALL 

DRAPER  &  ADLER 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,  DEC.  8  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ICELANDIC   SINGERS 

Iceland's  foremost  Male  Choir  of  forty  singers  on  its  first  American  tour 


(Baldwin  Piano) 


SAT.-SUN.  AFT.'s  DEC.  14-15  JORDAN  HALL 

TRAPP  FAMILY  SINGERS 

Gay  Xmas  Programs 


FRI.  EVE,,  AND  SAT,  MAT,,  JAN,   10-11 
FRI,  EVE,,  AND  SAT,  MAT,,  Feb,  7-8 
JORDAN  HALL 

REMAINING  TICKETS  FOR  OPERA 

NEW  ENGLAND  OPERA  THEATRE 

Boris  Goldovsky,  Director 

2   Fri,   Eve's:    $7.20,   $6,   $4,80,   $3,60 
2    Sat,   Mat.'s    $6,    $4.80,    $3,60,    $2.40 

(BOX  Office  NOW   10:30  tO  5:30)  (Baldwin  Piano) 


LILY 
PONS 

The  Great  Metropolitan 
Opera  Star 

giving  her  only  New  England 
concert,  in 

SYMPHONY   HALL 

SUM.  AFT. 
DEC.  1 

uses  the 

BALDWIN   PIANO 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Miss  Pons  says:  "it  is  a  genuine  satisfaction  to  sing 
with  this  noble  instrument" 
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SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 

1946-1947 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [harvard  University] 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge    ^3hCarvard  University] 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  17 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . . .  The  Man  with  the  Flan. 

the  employers7  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP  •  INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  {Harvard  University) 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  December  17 


Program 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor  for  String  Orchestra, 

Op.  6,  No.  10 

Overture  —  Air  —  Allegro  moderato  —  Allegro 

Stravinsky Symphony  in  Three  Movements 

I.    Allegro 
II.    Andante 

III.  Con  moto 

INTERMISSION 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante    con    moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  10,  in  D  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

The  edition  of  Max  Seiffert  is  used. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 


*  "Handel"  by  Romain  Holland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 
[4] 


the  twelve  concert i  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739) .  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
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the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  THREE  MOVEMENTS 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


This  symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
of  New  York,  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  on  January  24,  1946.  The  composer  con- 
ducted, and  introduced  it  to  Boston  in  a  program  of  his  own  music  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  February  22,  1946. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  piano,  harp  and  strings. 

The  piano  part  in  the  present  performance  will  be  played  by  Luise  Vosgerchian. 

While  he  was  studying  with  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  1905-07  Stravin- 
sky wrote  a  Symphony  in  E-flat  major  and  dedicated  it  to  his 
teacher.  Stravinsky's  "Symphonies  pour  Instruments  a  vent"  and  his 
"Symphonie  de  Psaumes,"  despite  their  titles,  were  not  symphonies 
in  any  formal  sense  of  the  word.  But  his  Symphony  in  C  major,  com- 
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pleted  in  1940,  and  performed  at  these  concerts  January  17,  1941,. 
and  January  14,  1944,  (the  composer  conducting  in  each  case)  could 
be  called  his  closest  approach  to  the  traditional  symphony.  The  new- 
Symphony  in  Three  Movements  is  less  symphonic  in  construction. 
Ingolf  Dahl,  describing  it  in  the  programs  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony remarked: 

"The  musical  world,  which  has  hardly  taken  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  in  Stravinsky's  Symphony  in  C  (1940)  it  was  given  a  mas- 
terful example  of  classical  symphonic  procedure,  already  will  have  to- 
take  notice  that  with  his  new  Symphony  (1945)  Stravinsky  has  moved 
on  to  the  exact  opposite  of  traditional  symphonic  form.  In  this 
new  work  there  is  no  sonata  form  to  be  expounded,  there  is  no  'de- 
velopment' of  closely  defined  themes,  which  would  be  stated,  restated, 
interlocked,  combined  and  metamorphosized,  as  symphonic  themes 
are  wont  to  be.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  another  example  of 
that  additive  construction,  for  the  invention  of  which  Stravinsky  is 
justly  famous  and  which  has  proved  so  influential  on  the  younger 
composer.  It  is  a  formal  principle  which  conceives  of  music  as  the 
succession  of  clearly  outlined  blocks,  or  planes,  which  are  unified 
and  related  through  the  continuity  of  a  steadily  and  logically  evolv- 
ing organic  force.  This,  of  course,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  classic 
and  romantic  symphonic  thought,  just  as  the  comparable  additive 
principle  of  romanesque  architecture  is  differentiated  from  the  in- 
terlacing connectivity  of  the  gothic  or  baroque. 

"Harmonically,  too,  the  new  Symphony  speaks  a  language  which 
its  composer  has  not  spoken  for  a  long  time.  His  immediately  pre- 
ceding diatonicism  is  widened  immensely,  and  an  integral  part  is 
played  by  many  of  the  intervals  which  gave  the  period  from  'Sacre' 
to  the  'Symphonies  pour  instruments  a  vent'  its  character." 

Mr.  Dahl's  analysis  follows: 

"FIRST  MOVEMENT:  This  is  the  weightiest  of  the  three,  both 
in  size  and  content.  The  best  name  to  describe  its  form  would  be 
'Toccata,'  but  the  score  indicates  just  the  metronome  marking  of  the 
speed.  The  normal  symphonic  instrumentation  is  enlarged  by  a  piano 
which  plays  an  important  role  in  the  middle  section,  forming  by  itself 
a  'concertino'  against  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

"The  thematic  germs  of  this  movement  are  of  ultimate  condensa- 
tion. They  consist  of  the  interval  of  the  minor  third  (with  its  inver- 
sion, the  major  sixth)    and  an  ascending  scale  fragment  which  forms 
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the  background  to  the  piano  solo  of  the  middle  part.  After  an  open- 
ing 'motto'  in  fortissimo  unison,  and  its  extension,  the  horns  state  the 
first  of  these  thematic  nuclei.  This  basic  interval  of  the  minor  third 
then  becomes  the  ostinato  bass  to  a  forward-driving  rhythmical  sec- 
tion and  constitutes  the  backbone,  either  melodically  or  harmonically, 
of  all  of  the  following  short  groups  which  evolve  in  free  toccata-like 
fashion.  The  tone  of  agitated  power  and  the  angular  brilliance  of 
sound  come  to  an  end  when  violas  and  'cellos  state  it  with  short-lived 
tranquillity  to  lead  into  the  central  section  of  the  movement.  Here 
the  solo  piano  takes  over,  and  the  orchestral  tutti  is  reduced  both  in 
sound  and  size.  With  utmost  inventiveness  the  thematic  germs  and 
constantly  new  a-thematic  material  are  woven  into  a  web  of  increas- 
ingly polyphonic  texture.  A  trio  of  two  oboes  and  flute  opens  a  soft 
codetta  which  makes  use  of  intervals  of  high  tension,  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  a  repetition  of  the  driving  rhythmical  ostinato  from  the 
first  part.  A  recapitulation  in  reverse  order  follows,  so  that  the  motto 
of  the  opening  is  reached  at  the  end,  and  with  the  extension  of  this 
motto  transformed  into  elegiac  chords,  the  brass  instruments  bring  the 
movement  to  a  soft  close. 

"SECOND  MOVEMENT,  Andante:  Between  the  expansive  or- 
chestral forces  of  the  outer  movements  this  delicate  intermezzo  is 
written  without  trumpets,  trombones  and  percussion.  The  concertino 
is  formed  by  harp  and  flute.  An  opening  string  motif  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  both  Mozart's  and  Rossini's  barber  reaffirms  Stravinsky's 
affinity  to  the  classic  style,  and  it  accompanies  the  halting  lyricism  of 
these  two  solo  instruments.  Even  the  tender  grace  of  this  music  bears 
the  markings  of  the  heaviness  of  this  world  arid  many  of  its  passages 
continue  the  mourning  song  of  the  composer's  recent  'Ode.'  The 
dialogue  of  flute  and  harp  is  joined  by  strings  and  woodwinds  alter- 
nately and  in  a  modified  three-part  form  the  beginning  is  recapitu- 
lated. A  short  transitional  bridge  leads  without  interruption  into  the 

"THIRD  MOVEMENT,  Con  moto:  The  full  orchestra  opens  with 
an  introduction  of  psalmic  elevation.  It  sets  the  scene  for  three  dis- 
tinct sections  which  could  be  classified  as  either  'variations,'  as  this 
term  is  understood  in  the  ballet,  or  as  preludes  to  the  final  fugue. 
The  first  of  these  sections,  opening  with  a  duet  for  two  bassoons, 
contains  already  the  hidden  fugue  theme;  the  second  is  based  on  a 
major-minor  arpeggio  figure  which  weaves  around  in  strings  and 
woodwinds;  the  third  elaborates  the  material  of  the  introduction  of 
this  movement.  The  subsequent  fugal  section  opens  with  the  theme 
stated  by  the  trombone  and  piano.  Its  development  is  of  the  highest 
ingenuity  and  intricacy  and  it  shows  again  how  Stravinsky  makes  this 
prescribed  form  serve  his  stylistic  intentions  without  becoming  its 
slave.  The  fugal  form  does  never  become  an  end  in  itself,  the  com- 
poser even  takes  pains  to  disguise  it  in  order  not  to  obscure  with  any 
obviousness  of  procedures  the  free  expressivity  of  the  music.  The 
driving  impulse  of  a  tutti  coda,  that  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
metrical  spacing,  creating  a  rhythm  of  silences  within  the  rhythms  of 
sound,  leads  the  symphony  to  a  sonorous  ending." 

The  composer  himself  was  quoted  in  the  New  York  program  to 
this  effect: 

"This  Symphony  has  no  program,  nor  is  it  a  specific  expression  of 
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any  given  occasion;  it  would  be  futile  to  seek  these  in  my  work.  But 
during  the  process  of  creation  in  this  our  arduous  time  of  sharp  and 
shifting  events,  of  despair  and  hope,  of  continual  torments,  of  ten- 
sion and,  at  last,  cessation  and  relief,  it  may  be  that  all  those  repercus- 
sions have  left  traces  in  this  Symphony.  It  is  not  I  to  judge."  Mr.  Dahl 
adds  to  this  his  opinion  that  "one  day  it  will  be  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  white  house  in  the  Hollywood  hills,  in  which  this 
Symphony  was  written  and  which  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  ivory 
tower,  was  just  as  close  to  the  core  of  a  world  at  war  as  the  place 
where  Picasso  painted  'Guernica.' 

"This  simile  is  naturally  not  accidental.  Again  the  styles  of  these 
two  masters  appear  as  parallels:  The  construction  in  large  asym- 
metrical planes  separated  by  distinct  contours,  the  absence  of  mixed 
colors,  the  stark  power  of  outlines  reduced  to  their  essentials,  the 
clash  of  transections  —  by  all  of  these  and  many  other  elements  do 
the  styles  of  the  composer  and  the  painter  meet  again,  after  many 
years  of  diverging  paths." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
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tion  of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amain,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amain  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 
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He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  tnis  ne  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  thai 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 

[copyrightfd] 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
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mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio  :    Kenmore  9495  Residence :   Maiden  6190 
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•TOD  UND  VERKLARUNG"    ("DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURA- 
TION"), Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


"Tod  und  Verklarung"  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  the  composer 
■conducting,  at  Eisenach,  June  21,  1890,  when  his  "Burleske"  was  also  first  heard. 
Anton  Seidl  gave  the  first  American  performance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  January  9,  1892.  Emil  Paur  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  February  6,  1897. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  and  scored  for  three  flutes,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

When  "Death  and  Transfiguration"  first  appeared,  an  unrhymed 
poem  was  printed  in  the  score,  giving  a  more  explicit  story 
than  Strauss,  always  reticent  about  such  matters,  usually  attached 
to  his  symphonic  poems.  The  verses  were  unsigned  but  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  from  the  pen  of  none  other  than  Alexander 
Ritter,  the  militant  champion  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  who  had  recruited 
the  youthful  Strauss  at  Meiningen  to  the  cause  of  "programme  music." 
The  verses,  it  was  found  out,  were  actually  written  after  the  music 
had  been  composed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  score  as  it  went  to  the 
printer.  The  analyst  forthwith  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
words  as  a  direct  guide  to  the  music.  But  surely  Strauss  and  Ritter 
must  have  been  too  intimately  associated  at  this  time  not  to  have  a 
clear  understanding. 

It  was  Ritter  who  had  goaded  the  brilliant  young  musician  to  set  his 
back  firmly  upon  symphonies  and  sonatas,  and  fly  the  banner  of 
"Musik  als  Ausdruck."  Assuming  that  the  older  man  could  hardly 
have  done  more  than  help  the  younger  one  to  find  himself,  the  fact 
remains  that  Strauss,  embarking  upon  programme  music  with  the 
"A  us  ltalien"  which  he  called  a  "symphonic  fantasia,"  in  1886,  made 
quick  and  triumphant  progress  with  three  symphonic  poems:  "Mac- 
beth," "Don  Juan,"  and  "Tod  und  Verklarung,"  all  within  the  space 
of  three  years.* 

The  work  divides  naturally  into  four  parts: 

1.  In  a  dark  room,  silent  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  is  a 
dying  man.  He  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  dreaming  of  childhood. 

2.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death  begins  anew. 

3.  He  sees  his  life  over  again.  He  remembers  childhood,  youth,  and 
the  strivings  of  manhood  after  ideals  that  are  still  unrealized. 

4.  From  heaven  comes  to  him  what  he  had  vainly  sought  upon 
earth,  "Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung" :  "World-redemption, 
world-transfiguration. ' ' 

*  Strauss  wrote  of  Ritter:  "His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the  storm-wind.  He  urped 
me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  ltalien/  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  methods." 
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The  poem  of  Alexander  Ritter  has  been  paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress  in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  a  candle  burnt  almost  to  its  stump.  Ex- 
hausted by  a  desperate  fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  sleep;  no 
sound  breaks  the  silence  of  approaching  dissolution,  save  the  low, 
monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  A  plaintive  smile  from 
time  to  time  lights  up  the  man's  wan  features;  at  life's  last  limit, 
dreams  are  telling  him  of  childhood's  golden  days. 

But  death  will  not  long  grant  its  victim  sleep  and  dreams.  Dreadly 
it  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again  begins  the  strife;  desire  of  life  against 
might  of  death!  A  gruesome  combat!  Neither  yet  gains  the  victory; 
the  dying  man  sinks  back  upon  his  couch,  and  silence  reigns  once 
more. 

Weary  with  struggling,  reft  of  sleep,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  he 
sees  his  life,  unrolled  before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First,  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next,  the  youth  who  tests 
and  practices  his  forces  for  manhood's  fight.  And  then  the  man  in 
battle  for  life's  greatest  prize:  to  realize  a  high  ideal,  and  make  it 
all  the  higher  by  his  act  —  this  the  proud  aim  that  shapes  his  course. 
Cold  and  scornful,  the  world  heaps  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  his  path: 
if  he  deems  the  goal  at  hand,  a  voice  of  thunder  bids  him  "Halt"  — 
"Let  each  hindrance  be  thy  ladder,"  he  thinks.  "Higher,  ever  higher 
mount!"  And  so  he  climbs,  and  so  he  urges,  breathless  with  hallowed 
fire.  All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it  still  in  death's 
last  sweat  —  seeks,  but  never  finds  it!  Though  now  he  sees  it  more 
and  more  plainly;  though  now  it  looms  before  him,  he  yet  can  ne'er 
embrace  it  wholly,  ne'er  put  the  last  touch  to  his  endeavor.  Then 
sounds  the  iron  stroke  of  Death's  chill  hammer;  breaks  the  earthly 
shell  in  twain,  enshrouds  the  eye  with  the  pall  of  night. 

But  now  from  on  high  come  sounds  of  triumph;  what  here  on 
earth  he  sought  in  vain,  from  heaven  it  greets  him:  Deliverance, 
Transfiguration ! 


"Death  and  Transnguration"  had  a  wide  vogue  in  its  early  days. 
Billow  admired  it  with  reservations  —  "a  very  important  work  in  spite 
of  sundry  poor  passages,  and  also  refreshing."  Professor  Niecks,  dis- 
cussing programme  music,  considered  it  "the  most  musical  of  all 
Strauss'  programmes."  Ernest  Newman,  in  his  book  of  1908,  praised 
this  tone  poem  as  Strauss'  nearest  approximation  to  "a  perfect  fusion 
of  matter  and  style,"  truly  symphonic  in  thematic  development,  show- 
ing "quite  a  Beethovenian  unity  and  breadth  of  conception."  Mauke 
pointed  out  that  here,  if  anywhere,  Strauss  heeded  the  ways  of  Liszt, 
and  made  his  score  upon  the  model  of  "Tasso."  The  piece,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  earlier  hearers,  was  minutely  dissected,  thematically 
catalogued  bit  by  bit.  Wilhelm  Mauke,  Strauss'  most  industrious 
analyst,  wrote  a  description  sixteen  pages  long,  with  twenty-one 
examples  in  notation.  Max  Steinitzer  disapproved  Mauke's  "un- 
Straussian  distillations." 

[copyrighted! 
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TICKETS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX-OFFICE  NOW 
AARON   RICHMOND   presents 

SUN.  AFT.,  JAN.  5  —  SYMPHONY  HALL 

LUBOSHUTZ  &  NEMENOFF 

"Here  is  two  piano  playing  at  its  finest*'  —  Boston  Globe 

Program  of  Original  Works  for  Two  Pianos:  Bach,  Sonata,  G  major:  *  Brahms, 
Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn:  *Chopin,  Rondo:  Milhaud,  Scaramouche 
Suite:  *Saint-Saens,  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn. 

•RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS  (Baldwin  Pianos) 


SUN.  AFT,,  JAN.   12  —  SYMPHONY  HALL 

MARIAN  ANDERSON 

ONLY  BOSTON  CONCERT 


(Stein way  Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,  JAN.  19  —  SYMPHONY  HALL 

JAIN   PEERCE 

Leading  Tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 

(Baldwin  Piano) 

How  Boston  Received  the  first  sold-out  performances  by  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  OPERA  THEATRE 
BORIS   GOLDOVSKY,  Artistic  Director 

Boston  Herald  Editorial,  Nov.   21,    1946: 

.  ♦  ♦  "good  opera  can  be  a  good  show.  That's  about  Goldovsky's  opinion, 
and  with  his  vitality,  honesty  and  competence,  these  productions  ought  to 
revise  a  lot  of  misconceptions  of  opera." 

Boston  Globe,  Cyrus  Durgin: 

"This  was  no  ordinary  opera  performance.  ...  It  was  a  most  carefully 
conceived  production  of  a  comic  masterpiece,  musically  superior  and  designed 
to  give  the  public  'a  good  show/  That  certainly  must  have  been  the  purpose 
in  Mozart's  own  day,  in  Vienna  and  Prague." 

Boston  Herald,  Alexander  Williams: 

".  ♦  .  here  was  a  new  breath  of  life  in  the  operatic  world." 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  W.  P.  Try  on: 

"...  a  fresh  era  getting  set  in  American  artistic  history." 

Boston  Post,  Warren  Storey  Smith: 

**•  .  .  the  entire  representation  moved  with  uncommon  animation  and 
cohesion." 

NEXT    PERFORMANCES,    JORDAN    HALL 

TICKETS   NOW 

Friday  Evening  and  Saturday  Matinee,  January  10-11 

Double  Bill:  "The  Cloak,"  Puccini  and  "Old  Maid  and  the  Thief,"  Menottu 

FEB-  7-8  —  "BOHEME" 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 


is  used  exclusively  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Luboshutz  and  Nemenoff, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Lily  Pons,  Claudio  Arrau,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
Boris  Goldovsky,  Jose  Iturbi,  Lukas  Foss,  and  hosts  of  other 
celebrities. 


LUBOSHUTZ  & 
NEMENOFF 

whose  concerts  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
describes  as 

"PERFECTION  IN  TWO-PIANO 
PLAYING" 


SUN.  AFT.,  JAN.  5  — SYMPHONY  HALL 

USE  THE  BALDWIN  EXCLUSIVELY 

They  say:  "Its  easy  action,  evenness  of  scale,  and  marvelous  tone 
make  the  Baldwin  the  world's  finest  piano" 


JAN 
PEERCE 

Leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  brilliant  star  of  radio 

SINGS  WITH  THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
>UN.  AFT.,  JAN.  19  — SYMPHONY  HALL 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  CO 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Eastern  Headquarters:— 20  EAST  54TH  STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


r  BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HI 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 
i 946-1947 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-sixth  Season,  1946-1947] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Personnel 

Violins 

BURGIN,  R.                           ELCUS,  G. 

Concert -master     tapley,  r. 

KRIPS,  A. 

LAUGA,  N.                  CHERKASSKY,  P.      RESNIKOFF,  V. 
ZAZOFSKY,  G.           DUBBS,  H.                   LEIBOVICI,  J. 

HANSEN,  E. 
EISLER,  D. 

KASSMAN,   N. 
PINFIELD,    C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
DICKSON,  H. 

BEALE,  M. 
ZECCHINO,    f. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,  P. 

ZUNG,   M. 
DIAMOND,  S. 

MANUSEVITCH,    V. 
NAGY,  L. 

GORODETZKY,  L. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

BRYANT,  M. 
MURRAY,  J. 

STONESTREET, 
ERKELENS,  H. 

l.           messina,  s. 

silberman,  h. 

Violas 

BENSON,  S. 
SAUVLET,  H. 

CAUHAPE,  J. 
LEFRANC,  J. 

FOUREL,  G. 
LEHNER,    E. 

KORNSAND,    E. 
BERNARD,  A. 

HUMPHREY,   G. 
ARTIERES,  L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN,   C. 
WERNER,  H. 

LIPSON,    J. 
GERHARDT, 

S. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,   A, 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 
NIELAND,   M. 

DROEGHMANS,    H.    ZIMBLER,  J. 
ZEISE,  k.                     PARRONCHI, 

Basses 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
B.          MARJOLLET,  L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
PAGE,  W. 

JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 

GREENBERG,  H.          DUFRESNE,    G.             FREEMAN,  H. 
PORTNOI,  H.               GIRARD,  H.                   BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,  G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,   J. 
KAPLAN,   P. 

HOLMES,   J. 
DEVERGIE,  J. 
LUKATSKY,   J 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,  M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,    R. 
PANENKA,   E. 
DE  GUICHARD,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn               Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,    L. 

MAZZEO,   R. 

PILLER,  B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W.                   STAGLIANO,  J 
MACDONALD,   W.                KEANEY,    P. 
MEEK,   H.                               SHAPIRO,  H. 
COWDEN,  H.                         GEBHARDT,  W 
MC  CONATHY,  O. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,    M. 
VOISIN,  R.  L. 
VOISIN,  R. 
HERFORTH,    H. 

RAICHMAN,    J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
OROSZ,   J. 

SMITH,  V. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,   E. 

SZULC,  R. 
POLSTER,  M. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
SMITH,  C. 
ARCIERI,  E. 

, 

Piano 

Librarian 

• 

FOSS,  L. 

ROGERS,  L.  J. 

ANNUAL    MEETING 


T„ 


o  those  interested  in  becoming  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  it  is  announced  that  Membership 
in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday,  February  26th, 
at  4:00  P.M. 

A  special  programme  has  been  arranged  by 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  to  follow  the  meeting,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  music  the  Trustees  and 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  receive  our  members  at 
tea  in  the  upper  foyer. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  will  constitute  enroll- 
ment for  the  current  season,  without  further 
formality,  and  an  entrance  card  for  the  meeting 
will  be  forwarded  promptly. 

Oliver  Wolcott, 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge    [harvard  University} 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  4 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  bv 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .        Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FOURTH   CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  4,  1947  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Mozart Overture   to   "Die  Entfiihrung   aus  dem  Serail" 

Schubert Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of  Spring") 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 
I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents 
—  Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  —  Games  of  the  Rival  Towns  — 
The  Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 
(The  Wise  Man)   —  Dance  of  the  Earth 

II.     The  Sacrifice 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  The 
Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  then  Harvard 
College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia  for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with 
Fritz  Reiner,  orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with 
Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting  with  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
He  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting  in  the  third  year  of  the 
School,  1942,  and  joined  the  faculty  in  the  same  capacity  for  1946.  In 
the  season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has  appeared  with  many  orches- 
tras as  guest  conductor,  including  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
January  28,  1944  (when  he  conducted  his  "Jeremiah"  Symphony), 
November  22,  1944,  and  March  22,  1946.  In  1945  he  became  director 
of  the  New  York  City  Symphony.  He  conducted  as  guest  in  Prague  and 
London  last  summer.  His  ballets  "Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile"  have 
been  produced  by  the  Ballet  Theatre.  He  wrote  the  music  for  "On 
the  Town,"  first  performed  in  Boston  December  13,  1944,  and  a 
success  on  Broadway. 


OVERTURE  TO  "DIE  ENTFUHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL" 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,   1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,   1791 


"Die  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,"  translated  as  "The  Abduction  from  the 
Seraglio"  (or  "Harem")  ,  Singspiel  in  three  acts,  was  composed  to  a  text  by  Gottlob 
Stephanie,  an  adaptation  from  C.  F.  Bretzner's  "Belmonte  und  Constanze,"  which, 
with  music  by  Johann  Andre,  had  been  performed  in   1781. 

Mozart's  "Die  Entfuhrung"  was  first  performed  at  Vienna,  July  12,  1782.  There 
were  innumerable  performances  in  Austria,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  after 
Mozart's  death.  The  opera  reached  this  country  in  i860,  when  it  was  performed 
in  New  York  by  the  Brooklyn  Operatic  School.  The  first  production  by  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  took  place  in  the  present  season. 

The  Overture  has  been  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  December  22,  1882,  February  21,  1895,  March  4,  1921.  The  orchestration 
of  the  Overture  calls  for  a  piccolo  (interchangeable  with  flute  in  the  Andante 
middle  section)  ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

"  T^\ie  Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail"  was  Mozart's  first  great  popular 
success  in  opera.  Several  reasons  can  be  given  for  this.  Mozart 
entered  the  field  of  the  Singspiel,  which  bears  some  formal  resemblance 
to  our  operetta.  The  Singspiel,  using  the  language  of  its  audiences, 
relying  upon  intelligibility  by  spoken  lines,  dipping  unashamed  into 
broad  comedy,  resorting  to  colorful  scenery  and  costumes,  was  in 
great  vogue  in  Vienna  at  the  time.  Entertainment  alia  Turca  was 
then  in  great  favor,  and  Mozart,  choosing  an  oriental  subject,  made 
free  use  of  such  outlandish  instruments  as  the  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
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triangle,  and  piccolo.  These  reasons  in  themselves  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  account  for  the  immediate  and  spreading  success  of 
"Die  EntfiXhrung,"  which  was  performed  seventeen  times  in  Vienna 
in  its  first  season  and  quickly  taken  up  by  theatres  in  other  cities. 
Mozart  plunged  into  his  subject  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  and  turned 
out  music  which  on  the  stage  and  in  the  pit  was  so  full  of  verve, 
sparkle  and  true  dramatic  delineation  that  there  was  no  resisting  it. 
Mozart  was  called  to  account  by  Christophe  Friedrich  Bretzner 
for  having  stolen  his  text: 

"A  certain  person  by  the  name  of  Mozart  in  Vienna  has  had  the 
audacity  to  misuse  my  drama,  'Belmonte  und  Constanze/  as  an  opera 
text.  I  hereby  protest  most  solemnly  against  this  infringement  of  my 
rights  and  reserve  the  right  to  take  further  measures." 

But  free  borrowing  was  common  enough  at  that  time.  Mozart  him- 
self had  already  composed  the  greater  part  of  an  opera  buffa  called 
"Zaide"  for  a  project  which  had  been  abandoned.  "Zaide"  used  a  very 
similar  plot  of  Christians  captured,  confined  in  a  Turkish  seraglio 
and  providentially  released  for  a  happy  ending.  His  recompense  for 
"Die   Entfiihrung"  consisted  of  fifty  ducats,  which,   as  he  remarked 
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to  his  father,  was  brought  in  at  the  box  office  before  its  career  was 
fairly  started. 

The  tale  has  been  often  told  how  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  said  to 
the  composer  after  the  first  performance,  "Too  beautiful  for  our  ears, 
and  far  too  many  notes,  my  dear  Mozart,"  to  which  Mozart  is  said 
to  have  replied,  "Exactly  as  many  as  are  necessary,  Your  Majesty." 
This  is  one  of  those  anecdotes  which  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true  — 
so  good,  in  fact,  that  it  has  also  been  told  of  Cherubini  and  Napoleon. 
True  or  not,  it  moved  Alfred  Einstein  to  exclaim:  "Mozart  had 
clarinets  again,  as  in  Paris  and  Mannheim  and  Munich,  and  how 
he  used  them!  Mozart  had  'Turkish  music':  piccolo,  trumpets,  timpani, 
triangle  and  cymbals;  and  what  color  they  lend  to  the  Overture,  to  the 
Janissary  choruses,  to  Osmin's  outbursts  of  anger,  to  the  drinking 
duet!  —  a  coloration  at  once  exotic,  gay,  and  menacing." 

This  little  Singspiel  has  been  praised  far  and  wide,  but  nothing  has 
been  more  apt  than  a  remark  by  the  composer  of  "Der  Freischiltz."  This 
expert  in  the  musical  theatre  once  wrote:  "I  think  I  may  venture  to 
lay  down  that  in  the  (Entfilhrung'  Mozart's  artist  experience  came  to 
maturity,  and  that  his  experience  of  the  world  alone  was  to  lead  him 
to  further  efforts.  The  world  might  look  for  several  operas  from  him 
like  'Figaro'  and  'Don  Giovanni,'  but  with  the  best  will  possible  he 
could  write  only  one  'Entfiihrung.'  I  seem  to  perceive  in  it  what  the 
happy  years  of  youth  are  to  every  man;  their  bloom  never  returns,  and 
the  extirpation  of  their  defects  carries  with  it  some  charms  which  can 
never  be  recaptured." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  JNu.  7 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  wrote  this  posthumous  symphony  in  1828.  What  was  probably  its  first 
performance  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  21,  1839,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn conducting.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York,  January  11,  1851.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on 
October  6,  1852,  with  a  small  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  The  most  recent  perform- 
ance at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  January  29,  1943,  when  George  Szell  conducted. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

January  31  last  marked  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franz 
Schubert.  It  was  a  hundred  six  years  ago  that  this  symphony  was 
resurrected  and  performed  in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had 
passed  since  the  composition  of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its 
composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years, 
from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school 
of  the  Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music 
for  the  small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816 
he  wrote  his  Fourth  ("Tragic")  Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without 
trumpets  and  drums);  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year  he  pro- 
duced his  Sixth  in  C  major,  still  for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three 
works,  containing  many  of  the  beautiful  pages  characteristic  of  the 
young  Schubert,  were  yet  modest  in  design,  having  been  planned  for 
the  immediate  uses  of  the  "Amateur  Society,"  the  outgrowth  of  a 
friendly  quartet  which  had  long  met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 
Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts 
away  from  symphonies,  a  form  which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  In  1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two  move- 


*  He  did  make,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a  symphony  in  E  minor-E  major  with 
the  notation  and  scoring  only  partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in 
the  season  1934-1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  "Gastein"  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence,  remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 
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ments  of  another.  The  "Unfinished"  Symphony  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  which  Schubert  wrote  entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musi- 
cal inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted  proportions  of  a  group  of 
half-skilled  friends  who  could  with  difficulty  muster  a  trumpeter  or  a 
set  of  kettledrums.  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched 
the  score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Gratz,  casually  laid  the  unplayed 
symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it.  This  indifference  did  not 
visibly  disturb  the  composer,  to  whom  the  act  of  creation  seems 
always  to  have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possibili- 
ties (which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of  performance  or  recogni- 
tion. Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic 
wings,  this  time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Diffi- 
culty, length,  orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass 
of  any  orchestra  he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights 
composed  far  above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players 
with  whom  his  music-making  life  was  identified.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  wrote  at  those  times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  en- 
countered in  his  round  of  humble  dealings,  and  for  coming  genera- 
tions unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the  symphony  in  C  major  come 
into  being  —  the  symphony  which  showed  a  new  and  significant  im- 
pulse in  a  talent  long  since  of  immortal  stature;  the  symphony  which 
it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann  to  resurrect  years 
later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the 
score  to  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written 
out  and  distributed,  and  the  symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  "The  Sym- 
phony was  soon  laid  aside,"  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer, 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  oi 
Schubert's  life  after  consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remem- 
bered him.  The  score  was  found  to  be  "too  long  and  difficult,  and 
Schubert  advised  them  to  accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth 
Symphony   (also  in  G)."  The  tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to 
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believe  —  not  that  the  composer  had  any  qualms  about  the  essential 
practicability  of  his  score  —  but  that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus 
before  its  wings  could  be  entirely  clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesell- 
schaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  performed  by  the  Society  a  month 
after  Schubert's  death  (December  14,  1828)  and  repeated  in  March, 
1829.  Whether  it  was  the  great  "C  major"  or  the  Sixth  Symphony  in 
the  same  key  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  In  any  case, 
Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay  in 
oblivion  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's 
brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  fastened  upon  the  C  major  symphony, 
and  sent  a  copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic  — 
as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as 
expressed  to  Moscheles  sounds  cool  and  measured:  "We  recently  played 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright, 
fascinating  and  original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his 
instrumental  works."  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March 
21,  1839)  was  a  pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions   (there  were 
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cuts  for  these  performances).*  Mendelssohn  urged  the  score  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  and  attempted  to 
put  it  on  a  programme  when  he  visited  England.  The  players  found 
this  straightforward  music  unreasonably  difficult  and  laughed  at  the 
oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn  forthwith  withdrew 
the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in  England  until  many  years  later 
(April  5,  1856);  even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  concert.  It  is  said  that 
a  similar  derision  from  the  players  in  Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling  that  these 
famous  triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion, 
a  lifting  rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a 
dull  and  lumbering  performance  might  well  turn  the  constantly  re- 
iterated figuration  into  something  quite  meaningless.  The  joke  lay, 
not  in  the  measures  themselves,  but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the 
players  who  were  deriding  them.  The  work,  thus  put  aside  in  Eng- 
land for  some  fifteen  years,  meanwhile  found  its  first  American  per- 
formance by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  (January  11, 
1851),  Mr.  Eisfeld  conducting.  It  had  been  published  a  year  previous. 
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"LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS"    ("THE  RITE  OF  SPRING"): 
Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 
Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  in  the  years  1912  and  1913.  The 
first  performance  was  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
filysees,  Paris,  May  29,  1913.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  introduced  the  music 
in  concert  form  at  his  own  concerts  at  the  Casino,  April  5,  1914.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia 
March  3,  1922.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1924. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn)  ,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet)  ,  clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  second  double-bassoon)  ,  double-bassoon,  eight 
horns  (two  interchangeable  with  Bayreuth  tubas)  ,  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D, 
bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums,  small  kettledrum 
bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero 
(scratcher)  ,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections:  "The  Adoration  of  the  Earth" 
and  "The  Sacrifice. "  The  various  episodes    (including  the  intro- 
ductions to  each  part)   are  each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played  in 


*Yet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that  the  work  lasted  "five  minutes  less  than 
an  hour."  Eugene  Goossens  once  wrote:  "Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive  length  has  often 
brought  up  the  vexed  question  of  'cuts,'  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the  work  does  not 
suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the  slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the 
word,  'judicious,'  for  there  are  only  two  'cuts'  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb 
the  shape  or  development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  however,  let  us  have 
it  unmutilated — "    ( Chesterian,   November,   1928). 
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continuous  succession,  but  without  preamble  or  "bridge"  passages. 
Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  nothing  if  not  direct  and  to  the  point.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  influence  of  "Le  Sacre"  upon  the  course 
of  musical  composition.  One  of  its  most  obvious  effects  was  to  clear 
away  the  nineteenth-century  verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-establish- 
ing measures,  circuitous  development,  and  repetitious  conclusions. 

The  introduction,  which  has  been  called  "the  mystery  of  the  phys- 
ical world  in  spring,"  is  a  slow  and  ceremonious  music,  opening  in  the 
unfamiliar  top  register  of  the  bassoon,  and  weaving  its  way  through 
the  wind  choir,  with  no  more  than  a  slight  reinforcement  in  the 
strings.  The  curtain  (in  the  original  ballet)  rises  upon  a  ritual  dance 
of  the  adolescents,  youths  and  maidens  who  perform  a  ceremonial  of 
earth  worship,  stamping  to  a  forceful  rhythm  of  displaced  accents, 
which  produce  a  pattern  by  their  regular  recurrence.  A  mock  abduc- 
tion "Jeu  de  rapt"  follows  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  presto  of  even 
more  complexity  and  interest  of  rhythm,  with  changes  of  beat  from 
measure  to  measure  3-8,  5-8,  3-8,  4-8,  5-8,  6-8,  2-8,  etc.  There  follows 
a  round  dance  of  spring  ("Rondes  Printanieres") ,  which  begins,  tran- 
quillo,  with  a  folk-like  tune,  after  which  a  curious  syncopated  rhythmic 
figure  works  up  to  a  furious  climax  and  brings  a  return  of  the  tran- 
quillo  measures.  The  games  of  the  rival  communities  is  a  molto 
allegro,  again  in  rapidly  changing  rhythmic  signatures.  This  intro- 
duces the  "Procession  of  the  Sage,"  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe, 
"the  celebrant,  whose  function  it  is  to  consecrate  the  soil  for  its  com- 
ing renewal."  The  tubas  introduce  him  with  a  ponderous  theme.  The 
first  part  ends  with  a  "dance  of  the  earth,"  prestissimo,  a  music  of 
rising  excitement,  with  intricate  fanfares  from  ithe  eight  horns. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  mysterious  largo  which  Stravinsky 
is  said  to  have  described  as  "the  Pagan  Night,"  although  the  score 
bears  merely  the  word  "Introduction."  It  is  largely  a  music  of  poignant 
shifting  harmonies,  pianissimo,  from  which  rises  in  the  strings  a 
melody  of  haunting  suggestion.  "A  deep  sadness  pervades  it,"  wrote 
Edwin  Evans,  "but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental.  ...  It  is 
gloomy  with  ithe  oppression  of  vast  forces  of  Nature,  pitiful  with  the 
helplessness  of  living  creatures  in  their  presence."  This  leads  into  the 
"Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents,"  andante,  with  a  reference  to 
the  introduction,  and  a  theme  first  set  forth  by  the  bass  flute,  with 
answer  by  two  clarinets  in  consecutive  sevenths.  "The  Glorification 
of  the  Chosen  One":  again  there  are  complex  rhythms  of  increasing 
excitement.  The  "Evocation  of  ithe  Ancestors"  moves  through  chords 
of  a  ponderous  solemnity  to  the  "Ritual  of  the  Ancestors":  a  light  and 
regular  pizzicato  with  a  sinuous  duet  for  English  horn  and  bass  flute 
to  which  other  wind  instruments  are  joined  in  increasing  elaboration. 
"The  Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One":  The  dance  is  of  extraor- 
dinary elaboration  of  rhythm,  in  which  the  orchestra  is  used  more 
massively  than  before.  "Now  the  elected  victim,  who  has  thus  far 
remained  motionless  throughout  these  activities,  begins  her  sacrifice; 
for  the  final  act  of  propitiation  has  been  demanded,  and  she  must 
dance  herself  to  death.  The  music  expresses  the  mystical  rapture  of 
this  invocation  of  vernal  fertility  in  rhythms  of  paroxysmal  frenzy, 
reaching  a  delirious  culmination  as  the  victim  falls  dead." 
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TICKETS  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  BOX-OFFICE  NOW 
AARON   RICHMOND   presents 

SUN.  AFT.,  FEB.  9 

EZIO    PINZA 

Foremost  Singing-Actor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,  MARCH  9 

ARTUR    RUBINSTEIN 

Only  Boston  Concert 


(Stein  way) 


TICKETS  AT  JORDAN  HALL  NOW! 

Box-office  open    10:30  a.m.  to   5:30  p.m.  —  Tickets  also  at  Filene's 

SUN.    AFT.,    FEB.    9    AT    3:30 

VALPARAISO    UNIVERSITY 

CHOIR 

A  CAPPELLA  CHORUS  OF  78  VOICES 
(Auspices  Lutheran  Interchurch  Committee) 


SUN.    AFT.,    FEB.     16 


LOTTE    LEHMANN 

Remaining    seats    $2.40    and   $3  (Baldwin  Piano) 


MON.    EVE.,    FEB.    17 
Violin  Recital  —  Boston  Debut 

GERHARD    KANDER 

Born  in  Mannheim  in  1921  .  .  .  gave  his  first  concert  at  14  .  .  .  took  refuge 
in  England  1939  where  he  appeared  in  recitals  and  with  orchestras  •  .  . 
came  to  Toronto  1942  .  .  .  has  appeared  with  San  Francisco  Symphony 
under  Monteux,  Minneapolis  Symphony  under  Mitropoulos,  and  other  out- 
standing symphony  orchestras.  Program  will  include  Mozart  Concerto  A 
major,  Bach  Sonata  G  minor,  Franck  Sonata,  works  by  Bloch,  Kreisler, 
Debussy,  Bartok.  (Baldwin  Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,  MARCH  2  —  (Seats  NOW  at  Box-office) 

MARTIAL    SINGHER 

Leading  Baritone,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Following  his  appearance  at  Boston  Morning  Musicales: 

"Certainly  one  of  the  finest  singers  I  have  ever  heard." — A.  W.  W.  in 

Herald. 
"An  artist  of  superb  voice,  thorough  musicianship  and  personal  attraction." 

—  Durgin  in  Globe* 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


is  used  exclusively  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Luboshutz  and  Nemenoff, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Lily  Pons,  Claudio  Arrau,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
Boris  Goldovsky,  Jose  Iturbi,  and  hosts  of  other  celebrities. 

TWO  GREAT  ARTISTS  who  use  the  BALDWIN  PIANO 

AT   THEIR    FORTHCOMING    BOSTON    CONCERTS 


EZIO  PINZA 

Greatest  Living  Basso 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  9 
at  Symphony  Hall 


LOTTE  LEHMANN 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  16 
at  Jordan  Hall 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  CO 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Eastern  Headquarters:— 20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge    [^Harvard  University] 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  4 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee* 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wii.kins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 


The  Program  will  be  as  follows: 

Weber Overture   to   "Oberon" 

Vaughan  Williams Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  5 

I.  Prcludio 

II.  Scherzo 

III.  Romanza 

IV.  Passacaglia 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  [Harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  major  for  string 

orchestra   (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the  Cantata, 
"Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") 
Allegro  moderato 
Sinfonia 
Allegro 


Vaughan  Williams Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  5 

I.  Preludio 

II.  Scherzo 

III.  Romanza 

IV.  Passacaelia 


INTERMISSION 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.    De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.    Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 


BALDWIN   PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO,  G  MAJOR,  NO.  3   (of  the  Brandenburg  Set)  for 

Three  Violins,  Three  Violas,  Three  Violoncellos,  with 

Bass  by  the  Cembalo   (with  the  Sinfonia  from  the 

Cantata  "Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden") 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig  on  July  28,  1750 


Bach  presented  his  six  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  to  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
in  1721. 

The  first  performance  by  this  Orchestra  of  the  Third  Concerto  was  on  March  8, 
1907.  Its  last  performance  in  Boston  was  March  8,  1946,  when  the  Sinfonia  was 
introduced  between  the  two  movements. 

np  he  set  of  Brandenburg  concertos  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  experi- 
-*-  ment  in  various  instrumental  combinations.  Of  the  six  this  one, 
like  the  last,  is  written  for  strings  only.  It  is  unique  among  them  in 
having  no  intervening  slow  movement  to  bring  the  customary  contrast 
between  the  two  allegros. 

The  original  title  runs  "Concerto  3zo  a  tre  Violini,  tre  Viole,  e  tre 
Violoncelli  col  Basso  per  il  Cembalo/'  but  the  score  definitely  gives 
a  place  to  the  string  basses,  doubling  the  'cellos,  whereby  the  "cembalo" 
becomes  merely  a  reinforcing  instrument,  unessential  in  the  general 
balance.  Bach  thus  divides  his  forces  into  three  complete  and  equal 
string  orchestras.  At  times,  as  in  the  first  exposition,  the  three  parts 
for  each  kind  of  instrument  are  in  unison,  making  an  ensemble  of 
only  three  distinct  voices   (though  the  players  themselves  are  distrib- 
uted), giving  a  special   sense  of  integration  and  solidity.  At  times 
the  three  parts   (for  violins,  violas,  or  'cellos)  are  at  variance,  giving 
an  infinite  diversity  and  richness  in  contrapuntal  imitation.  Using 
brief  rhythmic  figures,  Bach  establishes  and  sustains  an  astonishing 
vitality  in  their  varied  manipulation.  "The  two  movements,"  writes 
J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland,  "make  up  a  composition  that  is  surely  without 
a  rival  as  the  expression  of  a  frank  and  fearless  joy,  a  joy  from  which 
everyday  mirth  is  not  excluded  and  which  yet  is  well  fitted  for  a 
tribute  of  spiritual  exultation."  Philip  Spitta  speaks  of  the  first  move- 
ment as  "instinct  with  life  and  genius."  He  draws  the  attention  to  a 
particular  passage    (from  the  78th  bar)  which  he  considers  "as  fine 
as  anything  in  the  whole  realm  of  German  instrumental  music;  the 
chief  subject  is  given  out  in  the  second  violin  part,  the  first  violin 
then  starts  an  entirely  new  subject  which  next  appears  on  the  second 
violin,  drawing  in  more  and  more  instruments,  and  is  at  last  taken 
up  by  the  third  violin  and  the  third  viola,  and  given  out  weightily 
on  ttfieir  G  strings;  this  is  the  signal  for  a  flood  of  sound  to  be  set 
free  from  all  sides,  in  the  swirl  of  which  all  polyphony  is  drowned 
for  several  bars.  There  is  no  adagio  in  regular  form.  Two  long-held 
chords  alone  release  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  and  then  begins 
the  concluding  movement,  a  true  concerto  finale  in  12-8  time." 
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The  two  transitional  chords  (adagio),  with  a  minor  "Phrygian 
cadence"  bringing  momentary  relief  from  the  prevailing  tonality  of 
G  major,  have  been  amplified  by  Max  Seiffert,  editor  of  the  edition, 
with  a  "free  cadenza"  for  the  violins.  But  Bach's  two  chords,  un- 
adorned, have  been  used  in  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra. 
Other  conductors  have  at  this  point  interpolated  a  slow  movement 
of  Bach.  An  andante  transcribed  from  one  of  the  sonatas  for  violin 
solo  is  on  record  as  having  been  used  at  a  performance  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (February  13,  1903).  In  Chicago,  the 
adagio  from  the  violin  concerto  in  E  major  (transposed  from  C-sharp 
minor  to  C  minor)  was  used.  For  the  present  performances,  the  in- 
troductory sinfonia  to  Bach's  ''Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden"  is  used. 
The  sinfonia,  written  for  the  string  orchestra  in  E  minor,  has  needed 
no  transcription.*  Bach  has  given  what  might  be  called  a  "reversed 
precedent"  for  this  interpolation.  The  first  movement  of  this  concerto 
(somewhat  altered)  was  used  by  him  as  an  introduction  for  his  Whit- 
suntide Cantata  —  "Ich  Hebe  den  Hochsten  von  ganzem  Gemiithe"  — 
a  transference  of  cheerful,  lay  music  to  pious  purposes  which  has  dis- 
turbed some  judges  of  the  aesthetic  proprieties. 

*  The  cantata,  "Christ  lay  in  death's  dark  prison'-'  is  numbered  four.  It  is  considered  to 
have  been  written  for  Easter  Day,  1724.  It  is  based  upon  Martin  Luther's  hymn  of  the 
same  title.  The  cantata  was  performed  on  March  28,  1931  (with  the  Bach  Cantata  Club), 
as  part  of  the  Bach  Festival  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  that  season. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  No.  5 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born  in  Down  Ampney,   Gloucestershire,  England,  October    12,    1872 


This  symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
at  a  Promenade  concert  under  B.  B.  C.  auspices  in  Albert  Hall,  June  24,  1943, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  given  by  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  November  30,  1944,  Artur  Rodzinski 
conducting. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  two  flutes,  oboe  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

nnHE  latest  symphony  by  Vaughan  Williams  bears  a  dedication, 
■*■  "Without  permission,  to  Jean  Sibelius,"  a  generous  gesture  from 
one  eminent  composer  to  another  which  can  be  safely  said  not  to 
imply  too  much  "influence' '  in  the  score  itself.  The  composer  has 
also  explained  that  "some  of  the  themes  of  this  symphony  are  taken 
from  an  unfinished  opera,  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  but  except  in 
the  slow  movement  the  symphony  has  no  dramatic  connection  with 
Bunyan's  allegory."  Yet  the  slow  movement  has  such  a  "dramatic 
connection,"  for  the  score  at  this  point  quotes  the  following  line 
from  John  Bunyan: 

"Upon  that  place  there  stood  a  cross,  and  a  little  below,  a  sepulchre. 
Then  he  said:  'He  hath  given  me  rest  by  His  sorrow,  and  life  by 
His  death.'  " 

It  should  be  recalled  that  this  music,  confident  and  placid,  was 
written  in  the  time  of  England's  great  stress. 

The  symphony  is  markedly  different  from  its  predecessor,  in  F 
minor,  which  is  harmonically  challenging,  an  excursion  into  a  dis- 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

CONCERT  BY  THE  CONSERVATORY  ORCHESTRA 

Malcolm  H.  Holmes,  Conducting 

Soloist:   MIKLOS   SCHWALB,  pianist 

for  the  benefit  of  the   Scholarship  Fund 

JORDAN    HALL,    WEDNESDAY   EVENING,    MARCH    19 

AT  8:15  P.M. 

Tickets:  $1.80,  $1.20,  $0.90  at  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 


WADSWORTH     PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 
mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio :  Kenmore  9495  Residence  :  Maiden  6190 
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Beautifully  packaged  in  a  useful 
record  brush  . . .  brand  new  .  .  . 
At  all  leading  record  and  music 
shops.  {Other  Fidelitone  needles 
at  $150,  $1  and  50<f.) 


No   finer    needle    at   any   price! 


PERtAO,<$icwfe>><a6Mf        CHICAGO  26 

More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  all  other  longlife   needles  combined 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ.  .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


rHE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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i  Victor  records 
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sonant  realm  where  this  composer  has  not  otherwise  been  found.  The 
Fifth  Symphony  has  the  modal  leanings  of  Vaughan  Williams'  earlier 
music.*  W.  H.  Haddon  Squire,  an  English  writer,  has  noted  its 
"pentatonic  flavor  —  which  like  the  faint,  indefinable  odor  of  a  room 
in  an  old  English  country  house  pervades  the  symphony  from  end  to 
end."  The  symphony  is  serene  and  lyric  throughout,  moderate  in 
tempo  and  sonority. 

The  following  analysis  was  provided  by  A.  E.  F.  Dickinson  for  "The 
Listener,"  a  publication  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation: 

"In  the  Preludio  (I)  the  allegro,  although  covering  by  harmonic 
means  a  wide  area  in  a  short  space,  is  only  an  interlude  in  a  series  of 
wayward  variants  on  the  notes  GCD/AGA,  essentially  a  plainsong 
phrase. 

"After  this  moderato  a  scherzo  (II)  follows  naturally;  its  refrain 
(muted  strings)  forces  the  rising  fourth  of  the  'plainsong'  into  two 
fourths  (and  back) ,  in  varied  rhythmic  detail,  with  a  plain  auxiliary 
theme  announced  by  flute  and  bassoon;  but  two  episodes  show  more 
sprightly  material,  the  second  a  phrase  from  the  wood  in  unison  with 
trenchant  falling  thirds. 

"The  slow  Romanza  (III)  treats  in  characteristic  rhapsodic  manner 
two  themes,  first  associated  with  the  alto  oboe  and  divided  strings, 
and  introductory  chords  prove  useful  and  for  one  moment  lively 
companions. 

"In  the  final  Passacaglia  (IV) ,  secure  at  last  in  D  major,  the  intro- 
ductory mood  is  maintained,  but  the  grand  ground-bass  (one  bar 
under  the  usual  eight)  gathers  increasing  dignity,  like  Bach's  Dona 
nobis  pacem,  and  although  striking  variations  of  meter  appear  in  the 
clarinet  and  elsewhere,  the  note  of  quiet  confidence  is  continued  in 
a  second  major  tune.  * 

"This  acquires  a  rare  exultation  ana  finally,  after  a  recollection  of 
the  preluding  plainsong,  seems  to  fill  the  whole  world  with  its  song 
of  goodwill.  In  the  comparatively  smooth  melodic  texture  of  the  sym- 
phony this  simple  but  suggestive  melody  is  able  to  summarize  in  its 
'objective'  eight  bars  all  that  has  preceded." 

The  London  performance  brought  an  illuminating  commentary 
from  F.   Bonavia,   London  correspondent  of  the  New   York   Times: 


*  The  "Sea"  Symphony,  with  chorus  (after  Walt  Whitman)  was  composed  in  1910;  the 
"London"  Symphony  in  1914 ;  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony  in  1922  ;  the  Fourth  Symphony  in 
1935.  • 
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240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent .  .  .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP   .   INSURANCE 

One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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"Here  at  least  there  is  no  faltering,  no  adapting  of  one's  thoughts  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  no  experimenting  with  new,  untried  tools. 
Modal  harmony  there  is,  but  modal  harmony  is  the  very  breath  of  life 
to  Vaughan  Williams  and  always  has  been.  In  others  —  including  some 
of  the  pupils  —  it  has  become  an  affectation;  it  is  perfectly  natural 
to  him. 

"It  is  significant  that  in  this  symphony  Vaughan  Williams  reverts 
to  his  earlier  style,  the  style  that  gave  us  the  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of 
Tallis.  And  although  divided  in  four  movements  it  is  all  pervaded  by 
the  same  spirit.  The  orchestra  is  comparatively  small,  having  but  two 
horns  in  place  of  the  usual  four,  and  there  is  nowhere  anything  like  a 
climax  of  great  sonority;  yet  nowhere  does  one  feel  the  slightest  need 
for  greater  variety  either  in  tone  or  texture.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek. 

"The  motive  power  is  given  not  by  an  academic  trick  but  by  a 
spiritual  impulse  which  guides  the  hand  of  the  artist  and  leads  him  to 
express  himself  in  the  simplest  manner.  What  he  has  to  say  does  not 
need  the  addition  of  questionable  ornament,  and  his  thought  is 
averse  to  rhetoric.  The  charm  of  the  work  is  in  the  ideas  it  presents 
rather  than  in  the  manner  of  presentation,  although  anyone  who  has 
dabbled  in  musical  composition  must  know  that  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  present  an  idea  without  than  with  elaborations. 

"How  we  shall  come  to  regard  this  symphony  when  we  know  it  well 
it  is  impossible  to  surmise  at  present.  Its  simplicity  and  its  sincerity 
may  well  create  a  new  fashion,  based  not  on  imitation  but  on  those 
elemental  principles  of  artistic  honesty  and  integrity  which  give  it  its 
true  strength  and  character.  It  may  in  time  be  regarded  as  Vaughan 
Williams'  best  achievement,  even  though  during  the  first  performance 
the  first  section,  in  which  the  composer  lingers  and  plays  with  one  of 
his  favorite  harmonic  combinations,  seemed  slightly  overlong. 

"But  it  is  obviously  the  work  of  a  man  whose  faith  is  entire  and 
whose  courage  rises  above  conventions.  It  needed  courage  of  a  rare 
kind  to  return  to  the  earlier  style,  after  the  experiments  of  the  piano 
concerto,  of  the  Fourth  symphony  and  the  string  sextet.  Only  a  pro- 
found faith  could  have  suggested  ideas  so  remote  from  the  torment 
and  turmoil  of  today. 

"This  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  attained  what  he  had  long 
labored  to  find  —  peace  and  serenity  of  mind  and  soul,  as  well  as  a 
perfect  balance  between  thought  and  medium." 

[copyrighted] 
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GARRARD    GARRARD 


AUTOMATIC  RECORD  CHANGER 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE  DIRECT  FOR  BOOKLET     5ARRARD  SALES  CORP. 

401  Broadway,  New  York,  13 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise)  ,  France,  August  22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States) 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta)  , 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to,  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902) .  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 


Sanders  Theatre   .   Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


—aa 


SIXTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

Tuesday  Evening,  April  I,  1 9 47 

at  8.30  o'clock 

The  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday,  8:30-9:30  E.  S.  T.,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer,"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness   from  reality,   consistent  with  his 


*  This  draft,   dated  "Sunday,   March   5  at  six  o'clock  in   the  evening,"   is  in  present  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastman   School  of  Music   at  Rochester. 


ORIGINAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 

(Size  9«/2"  x  13") 
of  the  new  picture  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(reproduced  on  the  opposite  page) 

are  on  sale  at  the  box  office,  Symphony  Hall  or  by 

mail  order,  for  $2  apiece, 

the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  Orchestra's 

Pension  Fund. 
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cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 
vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  command  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 
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AARON    RICHMOND 

has  the  honor  to  present 

HEIFETZ 

SUN.  AFT.,  MAR  23  —  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Program  includes  Bruch  "Scotch"  Fantasy;  Kreisler  Rccitativo  and  Scherzo; 
Catoire  Poeme;  Bizet-Waxman  Carmen  Fantasy;  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  The 
Lark;  group  by  American  composers  including  Susan  Dyer,  Kvoll,  Alan 
Shulman  and  Jacobi.  (Steinway  Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,  MAR  9  —  SYMPHONY  HALL 

ARTIR    RUBINSTEIN 

Beethoven  B-flat  major  "Farewell"  Sonata;  Chopin  24  Preludes;  Milhaud 
"Saudades  do  Brasil";  DeFalla  Dance  of  Fear;  Albeniz  Navarra;  Stravinsky 
3  Movements  from  "Petrouchka"  (Dedicated  to  and  written  for  Mr. 
Rubinstein).  (Steinway  Piano) 

Aaron  Richmond  presents  in  JORDAN  HALL 

Remaining   tickets   at   JORDAN   HALL   until    5:30    Saturday   afternoon 
JORDAN  HALL  box-office  opens  at  2  P.M.  on  Sunday 

NEXT  THURSDAY  EVE.  —  JORDAN  HALL 

LITISE    VOSGERCHIAN 

Pianist 

Following  great  Town  Hall,  N.  Y,  Success 

N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune:  "She  was  not  only  fluent  and  dextrous  at  the  keyboard, 
but  she  was  obviously  a  musician  with  decisive  notions  about  the  works 
she  played.  .  .  .  Miss  Vosgerchian's  playing  had  precise  rhythmic  quality, 
very  clean  pedaling  and  articulation,  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  'grand  line.'  " 

PROGRAM:  Hindemith  Sonata  No.  3:  Chopin  4  Preludes,  Two  Etudes;  C  sharp 
minor  Nocturne  and  Grande  Valse  Brillante:  Bach  Preludes,  and  Fugues 
D  minor  and  G  major  (Book  2):  Schubert  A  major  Sonata:  Smetana  Polka 
F  sharp:  Griffes  The  Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola:  Martinu  Okrocak; 
Shostakovitch  3    Preludes.  (Steinway  Piano) 

SATURDAY  NIGHT,  MARCH  15  —  JORDAN  HALL 

(No  Boston  Symphony  Concert  on  this  date) 

JOSEPH   WEINGARTEN 

Hungarian  Pianist 

Studied  at  the  Royal  Franz  Liszt  Academy  in  Budapest 
with  Dohnanyi  and  Kodaly 

Following  American  debut  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Jan.  25,   1947: 

N.    y.    Journal- American:    "Weingarten    has    an    enviable    mastery    of    his 

instrument." 
N.  Y.   Times:   "Weingarten  played  the  varied  offerings  with  the  fire  and 

expansiveness  of  the  grand  manner." 

PROGRAM:  Beethoven  Sonata  Op.  31,  No.  2,  D  minor;  Liszf  B  minor  Sonata; 
Chopin  Ballade  A-flat,  Nocturne  C  minor,  A-flat  Valse,  C  sharp  minor, 
Scherzo;   Bartok  Sonatina;   Kodaly  Dances  of  Marosszek.         (Steinway  Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,  MARCH  16,  AT  3:30  —  JORDAN  HALL 

JOAQUIN    NIN-CULMELL 

Cuban  Pianist 

Mozart  Ten  Variations  on  Gluck's  "Unser  dummer  Pobel  meint,"  Beethoven 

C  minor   Sonata,   Op.    10;    Chopin  G  minor   Ballade;   DeFalla   4   Spanish 

Pieces,  and  3   Excerpts  from  "El  Amor  Brujo." 

(Baldwin  Piano) 
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TODAYS  GREAT  PIANO 

is  used  exclusively  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Luboshutz  and  Nemenoff, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Lily  Pons,  Claudio  Arrau,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
Boris  Goldovsky,  Jose  Iturbi,  Arthur  Fiedler,  and  hosts  of  other 
celebrities. 


JOAQUIN 

NIN-CULMELL 


Pianist 


JORDAN  HALL 
SUN.  AFT,  MARCH   16 

AT  3:30 

USES  THE 

BALDWIN  EXCLUSIVELY 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  CO. 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Eastern  Headquarters:— 20  EAST  54TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  22,  at  8:30 


PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT 

\ 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


A  GERMAN 


REQUIEM 

(JOHANNES  BRAHMS) 


Chorus: 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 
and 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

Soloists: 

FRANCES  YEEND,  Soprano 
JAMES  PEASE,  Baritone 

Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office  —$2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $4.80 

(Tax  included) 

Address  mail  orders  to  Symphony  Hall.  Boston.  Mass. 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge    [harvard  University] 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Sixth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  1 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .       President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Francis  W.  Hatch 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge  \Harvard  University] 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  1,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

Brahms Academic  Festival   Overture,   Op.  80 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderate* 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 

INTERMISSION 

Wagner , Prelude  to  ''Parsifal" 

Wagner Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  "Akademische  Fest-Ouverture"  and  the 
"Tragische  Ouvertiire"  were  composed  in  one  summer  — in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern 
table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
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did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  "Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus"  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  "Der 
Landesvater"  ("Hort,  ich  sing  das  Lied  der  Lieder")  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchslied"  or  Freshman's  Song 
("Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh' ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  polly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe"  Kal- 
beck inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 

hearty  college  hymn,  "Gaudeamus  Igitur." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


Completed  in  1885,  the  Fourth  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle  and  strings. 

Karl  Geiringer,  in  "Brahms,  His  Life  and  Work,"  writes  of  the 
Fourth  Symphony: 

"This  last  symphonic  work  of  the  master  is  more  stringent  and  more 
compact  than  the  previous  three.  More  than  ever  before  was  Brahms's 
mind  directed  towards  the  past.  He  found  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in 
pre-classical  music,  which  revealed  peculiar  possibilities  of  enriching 
his  musical  language.  The  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement  is 
largely  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Distinctive  of  the  'later 
Brahms'  is  the  art  with  which  an  ample  and  far-flung  theme  is  de- 
veloped from  a  motive  of  only  two  notes;  and  no  less  so  is  the  assur- 
ance with  which  the  imitation  of  the  theme  in  the  wood  wind  is 
employed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  theme  itself.  Again,  the  clear 
and  passionless  tranquillity  of  this  idea,  equally  remote  from  pain  and 
joy,  is  characteristic  of  this  period  of  his  work.  The  movement  has  no 
motto,  like  those  of  the  first  three  Symphonies.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
logical  progression  of  ideas  in  this  piece  is  so  compelling  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a  closer  linking  of  the  different  sections  by  a  special 
expedient;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Symphony  possesses,  in  the  Finale, 
a  movement  of  such  iron  resolution  and  concentration  that  a  similar 
formation  in  the  first  movement  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Andante 
moderato  with  its  four  monumental  introductory  bars,  allotted  to  the 
horns  and  wood  wind,  leads  off  in  the  ancient  Phrygian  mode.  Slowly 
the  warm  and  fragrant  E  major  makes  itself  heard.  Notwithstanding 
its  wonderfully  tender  song-theme  introduced  by  the  'cellos,  this  whole 
movement  seems  to  lie,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  an  inevitable 
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The  world's  greatest  music,  yours  to  command  in  the 
comfort  of  your  home,  recreated  with  the  rich,  reso- 
nant realism  of  the  concert  hall.  Purity  of  tone 
that  matches  your  musical  memories  .  .  . 
plus  exceptionally  long  needle  life.  Easy 
on  your  treasured  records,  too.  All  this 
from  the  unique  construction  of 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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fate.  A  sturdy,  high-spirited  Allegro  giocoso  follows.  If  the  first  two 
movements  and  the  Finale  seem  inspired  by  Sophocles'  tragedies,  which 
Brahms  had  read  about  this  time  in  his  friend  Professor  Wendt's  trans- 
lation, this  movement  seems  to  be  sponsored  by  Breughel.  A  sturdy 
gaiety  reigns  supreme,  and  the  orchestration  is  broader  and  more 
plastic,  more  calculated  to  secure  massive  effects.  The  master  supple- 
mented the  scoring  of  both  the  preceding  movements  by  the  addition 
of  piccolo  flute,  counter-bassoon,  and  a  third  kettle-drum.  The  Finale 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  work.  Just  as  Brahms  took  leave 
of  his  chamber  music,  so,  too,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  symphonic  crea- 
tions with  a  movement  in  variations.  These  are  of  the  type  which  he 
employed  in  the  Finale  of  his  Haydn  Variations,  i.e.,  the  Chaconne  or 
Passacaglia.  A  simple  theme  of  eight  bars  which  is  repeated  thirty-one 
times,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  voices,  without  a  single  modu- 
lation or  transitional  passage,  provides  the  framework  of  this  move- 
ment." / 

The  musical  wise  men  of  the  time  were  not  unnaturally  agog  to  find 
that  Brahms  had  taken  from  Bach  so  rigid  and  constricted  a  form  as 
the  passacaglia,  and  had  calmly  broken  all  symphonic  precedent  by 
using  it  for  a  finale.  Brahms  accomplished  the  impossible  by  repeating 
his  stately  theme  (wherein  the  trombones  make  their  first  appearance) 
through  many  variations,  with  scarcely  an  extra  transitional  bar,  and 
yet  avoiding  all  sense  of  patchiness  or  tedious  reiteration.  That  the 
movement  shows  never  a  "joint,"  but  is  broadly,  majestically  fluent, 
that  it  progresses  with  the  variety,  the  sweep  of  a  symphonic  form,  is 
attributable  to  Brahms'  particular  craftiness  in  the  manipulation  of 
voices  and  harmonic  color.  Brahms'  first  apostles  feared  lest  the  details 
of  this  structural  marvel  be  lost  upon  the  general  public.  Joachim, 
first  introducing  the  symphony  to  Berlin  (February  1,  1886)  announced 
the  last  movement  as  "variations,"  and  had  the  theme  printed  in  the 
programme.  On  early  Boston  Symphony  Programmes  the  movement 

appears  as  Ciaconna*  In  assuming  that  the  listener  would  find  the 
movement  as  a  whole  too  much  for  him,  the  scholars  may  have  under- 
rated both  Brahms  and  his  public.  The  composer,  as  the  Leipzig  critic 
Vogl  astutely  remarked  after  the  first  performance  there,  "kept  its 
contrapuntal  learning  subordinate  to  its  poetic  contents."  If  the 
Quintet  from  Die  Meistersinger  or  the  finale  of  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony 


*  The  difference  between  a  passacaglia  and  a  chaconne  is  a  rare  subject  for  hair-splittinar. 
No  doubt  a  goodly  array  of  weighty  opinions  could  be  assembled  to  establish,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Brahms'  finale  is  indubitably  a  passacaglia,  and  a  no  less  learned  case  could  be 
made  that  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  a  chaconne.  A  plausible  argument  for  the  latter  is  made 
by  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius,  on  his  "Analytic  Symphony  Series" :  "The  Finale  is  a  chaconne," 
Dr.  Goetschius  begins,  confidently.  "Brahms  gave  it  no  name,  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
writers  a  Passacaglia.  This  uncertainty  is  not  strange,  since  those  two  old  Dances  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  titles  are  usually  considered  interchangeable.  Still,  there  are 
several  traits  which  assign  this  a  place  in  the  category  of  the  chaconnes:  (1)  The  fact  that 
the  theme  is  conceived,  not  as  a  bass  ( 'ostinato' ) .  but  as  a  melody,  and  is  placed  often  in 
the  upper  voice;  (2)  the  exclusively  homophonic  texture  of  the  variations;  (3)  the  frequent, 
and  not  unimportant  alteration  of  the  endings  of  the  theme.  In  a  word,  selecting  Bach  as 
arbiter,  this  set  of  variations  is  closer  akin  to  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Solo  Violin,  than  to  hi* 
«rr«at   Passacaglia   for  the   Organ." 
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vital  than  ever. 
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were  to  the  uninitiated  nothing  clearer  than  a  tangle  of  counterpoint, 
then  Wagner  and  Mozart  would  be  far  lesser  composers  than  they  are. 
Just  so,  the  broad  lines  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  not  obscured 
to  the  general  vision  by  its  profusion  of  detail.  Nor  does  the  layman 
miss  the  nobility  and  sweep  of  Brahms'  tonal  architecture. 
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PRELUDE  TO  "PARSIFAL" 
By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;   died  at  Venice,  February   13,   1883 


The  libretto  for  "Parsifal"  was  completed  in  1877,  the  first  draft  of  the  score  in 
the  spring  of  1879,  and  the  full  orchestration  in  January  1882.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  at  Bayreuth,  July  26,  1882,  but  the  Prelude  was  finished  in  December 
1878,  and  performed  on  Christmas  Day  at  the  Villa  Wahnfried,  Wagner's  house  at 
Bayreuth,  the  composer  conducting  members  of  the  orchestra  from  Meiningen. 

The  following  orchestra  is  required:  three  flutes,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  prelude  is  the  preparation  to  enter  the  sacred  boundaries  of 
Montsalvat,  upon  a  mountain  of  medieval  Spain,  where  a  group 
of  Knights  are  sworn  to  the  keeping  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Wagner,  draft- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  prelude  for  a  performance  before  King 
Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria  at  Munich  in  1880,  gave  it  a  triple  heading: 
"Love  —  Faith:  Hope?"  The  theme  of  "Love"  is  the  mystic  music  of 
the  Eucharist,  repeated  over  extended  arpeggios.  It  is  linked  with  the 
liturgic  "Dresden  Amen,"  a  cadence  of  ascending  sixths.  The  theme 
of  Faith  appears  as  a  stately  and  sonorous  asseveration  from  the  brass, 
choirs.  The  development  of  the  motive  of  the  Eucharist  gives  poignant 
intimation  of  the  agony  of  Amfortas.  The  mood  is  unresolved;  it  was 
with  special  intent  that  the  composer  wrote  a  question  mark  after 
the  title  "Hope."  He  thus  clarified  his  meaning: 

"First  theme:  Love.  Take  my  body,  take  my  blood,  in  token  of  our 
love. 

"Second  theme:  Faith  —  promise  of  Redemption  through  Faith. 
Strong  and  firm  does  Faith  reveal  itself,  elevated  and  resolute  even 
in  suffering.  In  answer  to  the  renewed  promise,  the  voice  of  Faith 
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sounds  softly  from  the  distant  heights  —  as  though  borne  on  the 
wings  of  the  snow-white  dove  —  slowly  descending,  embracing  with 
ever-increasing  breadth  and  fulness  the  heart  of  man,  filling  the  world 
and  the  whole  of  nature  with  mightiest  force,  then,  as  though  stilled 
to  rest,  glancing  upward  again  toward  the  light  of  heaven. 

"Then  once  more  from  the  awe  of  solitude  arises  the  lament  of  lov- 
ing compassion,  the  agony,  the  holy  sweat  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
divine  suffering  of  Golgotha;  the  body  blanches,  the  blood  streams 
forth  and  glows  now  in  the  chalice  with  the  heavenly  glow  of  blessing, 
pouring  forth  on  all  that  lives  and  languishes  the  gracious  gift  of 
Redemption  through  Love.  For  him  we  are  prepared,  for  Amf ortas, 
the  sinful  guardian  of  the  shrine,*  who,  with  fearful  rue  for  sin  gnaw- 
ing at  his  heart,  must  prostrate  himself  before  the  chastisement  of  the 
vision  of  the  Grail." 

"Shall  there  be  redemption  from  the  devouring  torment  of  the 
soul?  Once  again  we  hear  the  promise,  and  —  we  hope!" 
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OVERTURE   TO   "DER  FLIEGENDE  HOLLANDER"    ("THE 

FLYING  DUTCHMAN") 
By   Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,   1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


Wagner  composed  "Der  Fliegende  Hollander"  in  Paris  in  1841.  The  opera  was 
first  performed  in  Dresden,  January  2,  1843,  under  the  composer's  direction.  The 
first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  an  Italian  company  in  Philadelphia, 
November  8,  1876.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  given  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
March  14,  1877.  The  Overture  had  its  first  American  performance  at  the  hands  of 
Theodore  Thomas,  who  conducted  it  in  New  York,  May  13,  1862.  The  Overture 
was  first  played  in  Boston,  October  14,  1870. 

The  following  orchestra  is  used  in  the  Overture:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  timpani  and  strings. 

In  the  year  1839,  Richard  Wagner,  escaping  his  pressing  creditors  at 
Riga  and  eager  to  try  his  fortunes  elsewhere,  managed  without 
passport  to  cross  the  Russian  border  with  his  young  wife,  and  such 
possessions  as  the  two  could  take  with  them,  including  their  New- 
foundland dog.  They  sailed  from  Pillau  for  England,  with  Paris  as 
their  objective.  The  small  boat,  which  was  not  intended  for  passengers 
and  had  no  accommodations,  encountered  fearful  storms  in  the  Baltic 
sea,  and  was  driven  for  safety  to  the  coast  of  Norway.  "The  passage 
through   the   Norwegian   fjords,"   wrote  Wagner   in   "Mein  Leben" 

CONSTANTIN     HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

MAKER  AND  REPAIRER.    OUTFITS  AND  ACCESSORIES 
240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Cambridge  Series 
DURING   THE   SEASON   1946-1947 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98  VI     April  1 

Academic  Festival   Overture  VI     April   1 

Dkbussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniqnes        VI     March  4 

H  wdel Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor  for  String  Orchestra, 

Op.  6,  No.  10  III     December  17 

Haydn Symphony   in   C  minor,  No.  95  II     November  26 

Mendelssohn        .      .      .     Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

III     December  17 

Mozart Overture   to   "Die   Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail" 

IV     February  4 

Prokoi  ieff     ....     Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Chout"   ("Buffoon")  ,  Op.  21 

II  November  26 

Rami Pavane  pour  une  Infante  defunte  I     October  22 

"Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Suite  II     November  26 

Schubert         ....      Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7  IV     February  4 

Shostakovitch     .      .      .      Symphony  No.  9,  Op.  70  I     October  22 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  II     November  26 

Sikauss '"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

III  December  17 

Stravinsky      ....      Symphony  in  Three  Movements  III     December  17 

"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"    ("The  Rite  of  Spring") 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia  IV     February  4 

Tchaikovsky       .      .      .      Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36  I     October  22 

Vauchan  Williams  .      .      Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  5  V     March  4 

Wagner Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  VI     April  1 

Prelude  to  "Parsifal"  VI     April   1 

Weber Overture  to  "Oberon"  V     March  4 

-* 
Richard  Burgin  conducted  on  November  26  and  December  17;  Leonard  Bern- 
stein on   February  4. 
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"made  a  wondrous  impression  on  my  fancy.  A  feeling  of  indescribable 
content  came  over  me  when  the  enormous  granite  walls  echoed  the 
hail  of  ithe  crew  as  they  cast  anchor  and  furled  the  sails.  The  sharp 
rhythm  of  this  call  clung  to  me  like  an  omen  of  good  cheer,  and 
shaped  itself  presently  into  the  theme  of  the  seamen's  song  in  my 
'Fliegender  Hollander.'  The  idea  of  this  opera  was  even  at  that  time 
ever  present  in  my  mind,  and  it-  now  took  on  a  definite  poetic  and 
musical  color  under  the  influence  of  my  recent  impressions." 

Wagner  had  been  much  taken  with  the  legend  of  the  Dutch  captain 
who  had  sworn  with  vows  holy  and  unholy  that  he  would  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  though  it  took  eternity  to  do  it,  whereby  he  was 
condemned  by  the  Devil  to  that  eternal  quest  in  a  phantom  vessel 
often  seen  by  sailors  when  the  seas  were  high.  If  Wagner  needed 
further  experience  to  give  the  taste  of  actuality  to  his  imaginative 
current,  he  found  it  when  their  boat  struck  a  worse  storm  and  was 
nearly  wrecked  before  the  couple  took  port  in  England  after  a  voyage 
of  three  and  one-half  weeks.  In  Paris,  unable  to  find  acceptance  for 
his  opera  "Rienzi,"  completed  there,  Wagner  turned  in  earnest  to  his 
legend  of  the  unfortunate  Dutchman,  wrote  the  libretto  in  May,  1841, 
and  in  July  and  August,  within  the  space  of  seven  weeks,  composed 
the  music.  He  had  difficulty  finding  a  producer  for  "Der  Fliegende 
Hollander/'  but  when  "Rienzi,"  accepted  by  Dresden,  was  performed 
there  with  great  success  on  October  20,  1842,  the  mounting  of  "Der 
Fliegende  Hollander"  followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
partly  on  the  strength  of  the  triumph  of  "Rienzi."  "Der  Fliegende 
Hollander/'  being,  unlike  "Rienzi,"  a  bold  departure  from  the 
traditional  ingredients  of  a  successful  opera  in  the  year  1843,  was 
a  failure.  Wagner  had  written  his  first  dominantly  "psychological" 
drama;  interest  throughout,  to  which  visual  action  was  subordinated, 
lay  in  the  tragic  anguish  of  the  condemned  captain,  his  search  for  the 
woman  whose  complete  and  selfless  devotion  alone  could  deliver  him 
from  his  curse.  Senta  was  this  embodiment  of  redeeming  womanhood. 

The  Overture  opens  with  the  music  of  the  storm  which  also  is  to 
dominate  the  beginning  of  the  first  act.  The  initial  motive  is  that  of 
the  Dutchman  and  the  curse  which  has  been  laid  upon  him.  The  slow, 
lyric  middle  section  is  based  upon  (the  theme  of  Senta's  ballad  from 
the  second  act.  There  is  a  return  to  the  stormy  music  in  which  the 
themes  both  of  the  Dutchman  and  Senta  are  developed.  The  sailors' 
chorus  from  the  third  act  is  briefly  heard  before  the  coda. 

"One  feels  tempted,"  wrote  Liszt  of  the  Overture,  "to  exclaim,  as 
in  looking  at  Preller's  marine  paintings,  'It  is  wet!'  One  scents  the 
salt  breeze  in  the  air.  .  .  .  One  cannot  escape  the  impressiveness  of  this 
ocean  music.  In  rich,  picturesque  details  it  must  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  best  canvases  of  the  greatest  marine  painters.  No  one  has  ever 
created  a  more  masterly  orchestral  picture.  Without  hesitation  it  must 
be  placed  high  above  all  analogous  attempts  that  are  to  be  found  in 
other  musico-dramatic  works." 

[COPYRIGHTED  J 
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AARON   RICHMOND   presents 

SUN.  AFT.,  APRIL   13  —  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE   MO\TEUX,   Conductor 

PROGRAM:  Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor,  Bach:  The  Ascension,  Four 
Symphonic  Meditations,  Messiaen;  Death  and  Transfiguration,  Richard 
Strauss;  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68,  Brahms* 

(Baldwin) 


IN  JORDAN  HALL 

WED-  EVE.,  APRIL  9 

JAN   VEEN   AND   DANCERS 

(Baldwin) 


FRL  EVE.,  APRIL  11   (Symphony  out  of  town) 

NANCY   LORING 

Mezzo-Contralto 
FELIX  WOLFES  at  the  Piano 


(Baldwin) 


BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE 

BALLET    RUSSE 
DE    MONTE    CARLO 

Week  Only,  Beginning  APRIL  21 
6  Nights  and  Saturday  Matinee 


(Baldwin) 


Jhfitoin 

TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


is  used  exclusively  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Luboshutz  and  Nemenoff, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Lily  Pons,  Claudio  Arrau,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
Boris  Goldovsky,  Jose  Iturbi,  Arthur  Fiedler,  and  hosts  of  other 
celebrities. 


FLAGSTAD 

SYMPHONY   HALL 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

APRIL  6 

AT  3s30 


'It  is  a  pleasure  to  sing 

with  a  Piano  of  such 

perfection  of  tone  as  the 

Baldwin  " 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  CO. 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Eastern  Headquarters:— 20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 
1946-1947- 

Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  9.30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 
Starting  November  16th 


Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,   1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  15 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 


Once  in  a 
Blue  Moon 


we  can  offer  a 
scoop  like  these 
QUILTED 
RAYONVEL- 
VET  robes  with 
their  ample 
wrap  around, 
their  pretty 
pocket,  their 
luxurious  rayon 
satin  lining,  at 

$22.50 

Sapphire  blue, 
wine,  black. 

Sizes  12-20 


The  Trousseau  House  of  Boston 

416    BDYLSTDN    STREET 

WELLESLEY    ~    HYANNIS    ~    PALM.  BEACH 
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SYMPHONIANA 

Our  Tuesday  Broadcasts 
New  Tchaikovsky  Recording 

OUR  TUESDAY  BROADCASTS 

This  season  the  radio  sponsorship  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  its 
Saturday  evening  broadcasts  have  been 
discontinued.  The  loss  of  our  sponsor  is, 
needless  to  say,  a  serious  financial  set- 
back. But  the  announcement  of  a  new 
series  of  Tuesday  evening  broadcasts  has 
been   generally  welcomed. 

The  Orchestra's  concerts  will  be  heard 
on  a  national  network  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  on  a  sustaining 
basis,  on  Tuesdays  from  9:30  to  10:30 
E.  S.  T.  This  has  been  made  possible  by 
a  transference  of  the  shorter  evening 
series  in  Symphony  Hall  from  Mondays 
to  Tuesdays,  a  similar  change  in  the 
Cambridge  series  from  Wednesdays  to 
Tuesdays,  and  the  broadcast  of  concerts 
on  tour  from  Providence,  New  Haven, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  New  London,  and 
Hartford.  Tuesday  evening  Pop  con- 
certs, Esplanade  concerts,  and  Berkshire 
Festival  concerts  will  result  in  a  sea- 
son of  forty  broadcasts. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
thus  continue  to  serve  its  innumerable 
and  widespread  audience  of  the  air 
waves.  Many  from  this  audience  have 
expressed  their  satisfaction  that  sym- 
phonic music,  heretofore  concentrated 
in  week-end  radio  programs,  may  now 
be  heard  in  the  course  of  the  week  as 
well.  The  Boston  part  of  this  radio 
audience  will  thus  be  increased  to  in- 
clude the  Saturday  evening  subscribers. 
Since  no  Tuesday  series  exceeds  six  con- 
certs, the  bulk  of  the  broadcasts  will  be 
available  to  all   Tuesday  subscribers. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
the  first  major  orchestra  to  be  heard  on 
the  air.  The  Saturday  concerts  were 
broadcast  from  January  23,  1926,  to  the 
end  of  the  season  (WBZ).  There  were 
broadcasts  by  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  in  the  season  of  1935-1936 
of  Saturday  evening  winter  and  Pop 
concerts,  and,  in  1936-1937,  of  a  series 
of  Thursday  evening  and  occasional 
Friday  afternoon  concerts.  There  were 
likewise  Pops  and  Esplanade  broadcasts 
in  1938  by  the  Yankee  Network.  On 
December  26,  1942,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  again  went  on  the  air 


on  a  sustaining  basis  by  the  Blue  Net- 
work (the  first  part  of  each  Saturday 
evening  program).  Beginning  December 
25,  1943,  these  concerts  were  sponsored 
by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Milwaukee.  For  the  season 
1945-1946  the  hour  was  changed  to  in- 
clude the  second  portion  of  the  program. 
The  sponsorship  ended  with  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  concert  of  August  10,  1946. 


NEW  TCHAIKOVSKY  RECORDING 

The  latest  record  release  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  is  the  Fifth 
Symphony  by  Tchaikovsky.  The  follow- 
ing comments  about  the  new  recording 
are  at  hand: 

Felix  Borowski  (Chicago  Sun)  — 
"One  of  the  most  frequently  recorded 
Russian  symphonies,  this  Tchaikovsky 
Fifth  has  the  remarkably  fine  tonal 
richness  and  technical  impeccability  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to 
recommend  it.  The  recording,  too,  is 
expertly  done." 

Cyrus  W.  Durgin  (Boston  Globe) 
—  Since  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  is  un- 
questionably the  world's  premiere  in- 
terpreter of  Tchaikovsky,  Victor's  new 
issue  of  the  Russian  composer's  Fifth 
Symphony  must  be  the  best.  What  the 
academic  boys  call  a  'definitive  ver- 
sion.' The  orchestra  is  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Tonally  it  is  marvelously  rich. 
The  surfaces  are  clean,  the  balance  and 
reproduction  in  general  of  the  best 
quality.  And  the  Koussevitzky  way  with 
Tchaikovsky  —  intense  beyond  descrip- 
tion —  will  be  treasured  for  years." 

Milton  Widder  (Cleveland  Press)  — 
"Victor  heads  this  month's  releases 
with  the  Serge  Koussevitzky  version 
[of  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony]  and 
to  me,  listening  to  it,  it  was  a  thrilling 
experience.  The  'old  man'  (as  his  musi- 
cians affectionately  call  him  behind  his 
back)  gives  a  tremendous  lift  to  this 
work  that  might  be  considered  by  some 
as  hackneyed.  It  probably  is  in  the 
'chestnut'  category  if  it  is  played  in 
the  ordinary  fashion,  but  the  Koussevit- 
zky recreation  has  the  push  and  musical 
fortitude  that  gives  it  real  character 
and  beauty.  While  the  interpretative 
qualities  are  excellent,  there  is  also 
brilliance  in  the  playing  of  the  orches- 
tra and  the  well-known  precision  for 
which  the  Boston  is  famous.  This  ver- 
sion of  the  Tchaikovsky  could  easily 
be  a  duplicate  in  the  serious  record 
collector's  library." 
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Avery  Piano  Co, 

is  proud  to  represent  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Rhode  Island,  Nearby  Massachusetts 
and   Connecticut    Territory      .... 

"THE   INSTRUMENT   OF  THE   IMMORTALS" 

THE    STEIN  WAY    PIANO 

GRANDS    AND    SPINETS 


CAPEHART  and  MAGNAVOX 

RADIO  —   PHONOGRAPHS 


R.C.A.  VICTOR  ZENITH  PHILCO 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WURLITZER  ORGANS 

FORMERLY   THE    EVERETT   ORGATRON 

Records  -  Music  -  Tuning  -  Repairing 

Avery  Piano  Co. 

Sole  Steinway  Representative  in  Rhode  Island, 
Eastern  Conn.,   and  Fall  River  Territory 

256  WEYBOSSET  ST.  212  THAMES  ST.,  NEWPORT 
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Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-seventh  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  15 


Program 


Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony    No.    9,    Op.    70 

I.     Allegro 
II.     Moderato 

III.  ("Presto 

IV.  \  Largo 

V.   [Allegretto 

Scriabin "Le  Poeme  de  l'Extase,"  Op.  54 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 


The  concerts  on  Tuesday  Evenings  will  be  broadcast   (9:30  —  10:30) 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,  1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

HHHE  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
■*•  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Biilow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 


^After  the  Concert     . 

Ike 

BaccUatite 

Informal  Entertainment 
"Service  with  Charm^" 


$U^W.RILTMORE 


METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

The  specialty  shop  for  things  in  metal 

(Dress    and    suit    buttons,    earrings,    bracelets    and    brooches) 

Old  silver,  pewter,  brass  and  copper  restored 
Jewelry  repaired.    Stones  reset 

10  THOMAS  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.L 
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felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans," 
whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wullner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
symphony,  with  Wiillner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  programme.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this  day 
has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard. 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 


For  Better  Luggage 

To  suit  the  taste 

of  the  most  discriminating  — 

And  Leather  Goods 

From  a  carefully  chosen  selection 
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U  LUGGAGE  X 

VISIT 

O.  CW.  ^oundi  Co. 

,  J-JocL. 

52  Washington  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Telephone  MAnning  0506 


•HAIRDR6SSCRS 

Male  Experts 
Hair  Styling  and  Permanent  Waves 
286  THAYER  STREET  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
from  the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hence- 
forth was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F  major  Symphony 
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was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry 
which  was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  con- 
firmation in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the 
manuscript  and  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable 
matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  Andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
Finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  instrumentation." 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a 
'motto,'  "  *  also  writes  Geiringer;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for 
the  grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates 
not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  par- 
ticularly important  role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of 
excitement  calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic 
E-flat  major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante 
of  such  emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
youthful  Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poco  Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is 
stamped  with  a  highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make 
the  concise  threefold  form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating 
the  da  capo  of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his 
later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces; 
it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thun- 


*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ-motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler:  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  "was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E.  This  stood 
for  Frei  aber  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use 
into  F-A-F,  Frei  aber  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto 
used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad  ?  Surely  there  should  be  no  'if s'  or  'buts'  to  the  happi- 
ness conferred  by  freedom  1  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the 
reason  for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a 
foot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty 
feeling  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  conquer  this 
conventional  sense  of  inferiority,  but  Brahms  the  man  —  never." 
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derstorm,  the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and 
freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other  voices." 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony, pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 
nate 'Moll-Dur'  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psy- 
chological scheme'  [innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Brahms  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-MolV  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Riidesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  Iago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  9,  Op,  70 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 


Shostakovitch  completed  his  Ninth  Symphony  on  August  30,  1945,  at  a  Com- 
posers' Rest  Home  near  Ivanovo.  It  was  first  performed  in  Leningrad  by  the 
Leningrad  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  November  3.  This  was  the  opening  concert 
of  this  orchestra's  twenty-fifth  season.  Eugene  Mravinsky  conducted,  and  paired 
the  new  symphony  with  the  Fifth  by  Tchaikovsky.  The  Ninth  Symphony  was 
repeated  on  the  following  night  and  has  been  elsewhere  performed  in  Russia  and 
broadcast  by  the  Soviet  Radio. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  opening  Berkshire  Festival  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  Tanglewood,  July  25,  1946. 

The  orchestra  required  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  military  drum,  tambourine,  and  strings. 

Shostakovitch  composed  his  long  awaited  Ninth  Symphony  in  the 
space  of  six  weeks.  He  began  it,  therefore,  after  the  war  in  Europe 
had  ended,  and  completed  it  when  the  final  victory  in  the  East  was  the 
news  of  the  moment.  He  played  the  symphony  on  the  piano  on  Sep- 
tember 3  to  four  listeners.  One  of  these,  by  his  own  statement,  was 
Robert  Magidoff,  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times;  another 
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was  Gregori  Schneerson,  correspondent  of  The  Moscow  News  pub- 
lished in  New  York.  This  private  performance  was  given  in  the  study 
of  Vladimir  Vlasov,  the  director  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic.  Since 
D.  Rabinovitch,  reporting  the  first  orchestral  performance  in  The 
Moscow  News,  expressed  his  different  impression  as  compared  with 
the  piano  version,  this  critic  was  presumably  the  fourth. 

The  critics  to  whom  the  symphony  was  thus  made  known  expected 
something  different.  The  two  symphonies  previous,  each  lasting  over 
an  hour,  were  plainly  concerned  with  the  great  cataclysm  in  which  the 
Russian  people  were  engaged.  The  composer  had  let  it  be  known  that 
these  two  were  to  be  a  part  of  a  war  trilogy,  of  which  the  third  was 
to  be  a  paean  of  victory.  The  symphony  must  therefore  have  been  a 
complete  surprise  to  those  who  first  heard  it.  "It  is  the  simplest  piece 
the  mature  Shostakovitch  has  ever  written,"  according  to  Mr.  Magidoff, 
"also  the  gayest,  most  youthful,  and  most  melodious.  Practically  every- 
thing Shostakovitch  has  written  in  the  last  few  years,  especially  during 
the  war,  borders  on  the  tragic.  The  Ninth  Symphony  consists  of  five 
movements,  and  they  all,  except  the  fourth  —  a  largo  —  are  youthfully 
exuberant,  possessed  of  a  joyous  abandon  that  seems  ready  to  break 
out  in  uncontrollable  torrents  of  sound.  .  .  . 
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"Its  spirit  is  probably  best  revealed  in  the  concluding  movement. 
Good-natured  and  gay,  it  rises  in  tempo  until  it  ends  in  a  burst  of 
irrepressible  merriment. 

"When  Shostakovitch  had  finished  playing,  he  rubbed  his  hands 
with  satisfaction  and  said,  completely  without  self-consciousness,  'It  is 
a  merry  little  piece.  Musicians  will  love  to  play  it  and  critics  will 
delight  in  blasting  it/  " 

Perhaps  the  composer  looked  for  disapproval  from  the  critics,  who 
were  certainly  expecting  the  very  opposite  from  what  they  were  to 
hear.  Sheer  musical  exuberance,  unconnected  with  philosophical 
thought,  unapplied  to  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  may  have  taken  aback 
the  general  Russian  critical  opinion,  which  has  long  been  thinking 
and  talking  about  new  music  as  a  faithful  mirror  of  current  national 
happenings  and  popular  feelings.  The  composer  himself  has  always 
accepted  as  natural  this  idea  of  musico-political  oneness.  His  latest 
symphony,  which  did  not  come  forth  until  after  two  discarded  begin- 
nings, may  have  led  him  to  realize  that  the  Muse  does  not  always  obey 
dictation  from  without  or  even  the  reasoned  intentions  of  the  com- 
poser himself. 

Interesting  details  about  the  circumstances  of  its  composition  are 
reported  by  Mr.  Magidoff  in  his  Times  dispatch  about  the  symphony: 

"The  classical  associations  which  the  symphony  evokes  are  not  acci- 
dental. Haydn  played  a  definite  part  in  the  creation  of  the  Ninth. 
Shostakovitch  must  have  felt  a  compelling  necessity  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  classics  during  his  work  on  the  symphony,  for,  an  excellent 
pianist,  he  kept  playing  them  throughout  the  period  of  composition. 
There  was  a  real  festival  of  classical  music  in  the  rest  home  of  the  Soviet 
Composers  Union  near  Ivanovo,  where  Shostakovitch  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ninth.  He  and  a  fellow  composer,  Dmitri  Kabalevsky, 
played  Haydn  every  evening  from  6  to  8  —  sometimes  as  many  as  three 
of  his  symphonies.  They  also  played  Mozart  and  early  works  of 
Beethoven. 

"Shostakovitch  seems  to  have  had  trouble  with  the  first  movement  of 
the  Ninth,  completing  it  after  six  weeks,  which  was  an  unusually  long 
time  for  him;  but  he  found  his  stride  in  writing  the  second  movement, 
which  took  him  but  one  week.  The  third  took  eight  days,  while  the 
fourth  and  fifth  absorbed  five  days'  work  each.  Aside  from  creative  and 
psychological  reasons,  the  slowness  with  which  the  allegro  was  written 
is  accounted  for  to  a  large  degree  by  the  fact  that  Shostakovitch  was  at 
the  time  busy  with  state  examinations  in  the  Moscow  Conservatory, 
where  he  is  Professor  of  Composition,  while  the  moderato  was  created 
in  the  idyllic  environment  of  the  rest  home  where,  standing  far  apart 
amid  pines,  are  pleasant  cottages  furnished  with  pianos  at  the  service 
of  the  composers. 

"One  Soviet  critic  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ninth  is  the  concluding 
part  of  a  symphonic  trilogy  begun  by  the  Seventh.  Another  insists  that 
the  Ninth  is  simply  a  bridge  linking  the  tragic  Eighth  and  a  forthcom- 
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ing  'real'  Victory  symphony.  I  asked  Shostakovitch  about  it  and  he 
admitted  that  the  Ninth  was  written  after  three  attempts,  but  he  has 
not  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  first  two  versions  for  later 
works.  This  is  most  unusual  for  Shostakovitch,  who  never  rewrites  his 
pieces  and  rarely  makes  even  the  slightest  alterations. 

"The  composer's  wife,  Nina  Vasilyevna,  says  Shostakovitch  never 
jots  down  preliminary  sketches.  'He  always  knows  exactly  what  he 
wants  and  practically  never  touches  his  compositions  after  putting  them 
down  on  paper.'  Examining  the  original  score  of  the  Ninth  I  found 
only  two  brief  episodes  crossed  out  and  rewritten." 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  dated  Moscow,  October  1, 
quotes  an  attack  on  this  symphony  by  Isidor  Nestiev*: 

The  Ninth  Symphony,  Dmitri  Shostakovich's  latest  work,  has  ideo- 
logical weaknesses  and  does  not  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  Soviet 
people,  I.  Nestiev  said  in  Culture  and  Life,  a  newspaper  published 
by  the  Agitation  and  Propaganda  Committee  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  party.  Boris  Pasternack's  poetry  was  also 
criticized  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Ninth  Symphony  produces  fears,  according  to  Mr.  Nestiev,  that 
Mr.  Shostakovitch  "has  not  overcome  in  himself  the  ironical  sceptic." 

*  It^  should  be  noted  that  this  criticism  bears  the  individual  signature  of  a  professional 
critic  (known  here  by  his  recent  book  on  Prokofieff),  and  does  not  necessarily  carry  the 
official  force  of  the  momentarily  devastating  attack  on  this  composer  in  1936.  That  article 
appeared   in  the  official  organ   "Pravda,"  and  was   unsigned. 
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The  composer  whose  Leningrad  Symphony  written  during  the  war 
was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  Soviet  art  was  accused  of  lack  of  "warm 
ideological  conviction." 

Mr.  Nestiev  described  the  Ninth  Symphony  as  a  "certain  respite,  a 
facile  and  light  incident  among  the  considerable  creations  of  Shosta- 
kovitch,  a  temporary  forgetting  of  big  serious  problems  for  a  playful 
and  fanciful  trifle.  He  asked  whether  this  was  the  time  for  "a  famous 
artist  to  take  a  vacation,  to  rest  from,  modern  problems." 

Another  aspect  of  the  symphony,  Mr.  Nestiev  noted,  was  "the  cyni- 
cal and  evil  grotesque,  the  tone  of  merciless  joking  and  ridicule  .  .  . 
the  cold  irony  of  stylization."  This  may  result,  Mr.  Nestiev  declared, 
from  the  influence  of  Igor  Stravinsky,  "an  artist  without  a  fatherland, 
without  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  high  ideals  and  without 
deep  ethical  principles."  Mr.  Nestiev  said  that  the  public  had  expected 
from  Mr.  Shostakovitch  the  truthful  embodiment  of  the  ideas  and 
emotions  of  the  Soviet  people  during  the  war. 

Almost  all  the  first  part  of  the  Ninth  Symphony    seems  to  be  just 

like  the  stylization  of  manner  of  the  ancient  classics,   Mr.   Nestiev 

asserted;  "tiny,  archaic,  simplified  forms,  joyful,  traditional,  classical 

rhythm,  toy-like  instrumentation  with  an  abundance  of  high  whistling 

and  screaming  timbres." 
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"LE  POEME  DE  L'EXTASE/'  Op.  54 

By  Alexander  Nicholaevitch  Scriabin 

Born  at  Moscow,  January  6,  1872;  died  there  on  April  27,  1915 


Scriabin  completed  his  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"  in  1907.  It  was  published  in  January, 
1908,  and  first  performed  near  the  end  of  that  year  in  St.  Petersburg  under  the 
direction  of  Hugo  Wahrlich.  Shortly  afterwards  (December  10) ,  Modest  Altschuler, 
conducting  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  gave  the  first  American 
performance.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, October  22,  1910;  there  were  repetitions  on  October  19,  1917,  October  22,  1920, 
October  10,  1924,  January  21,  1927,  November  9,  1928,  January  29,  1932,  October 
6,  1933*  October  25,  1935,  and  January  27,  1939. 

The  poem  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  threes,  with  the  addition  of  piccolo, 
English  horn,  bass  clarinet  and  double-bassoon.  The  brass  requires  eight  horns, 
five  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba.  The  percussion:  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  bells,  celesta;  also  two  harps,  and  organ.  The  strings 
are  much  divided,  and  there  are  recurring  passages  for  violin  solo. 

The  contemporaries  of  Scriabin,  including  many  of  his  sincere 
friends,  found  it  easy  to  smile  at  the  various  professions  of  faith 
which  he  made  from  time  to  time,  creeds  which  made  up  in  ardor 
and  solemn  expostulation  what  they  may  have  lacked  in  consistency 
or  thoroughness  and  clarity  of  thought.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
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he  chose  from  the  Nietzschean  philosophy  no  more  than  appealed  to 
him  in  the  concept  of  the  Ubermensch  as  a  glorification  of  the  ego. 
That  the  "socialism"  of  this  individualist,  who  expected  of  life  com- 
plete leisure  for  his  dreamings,  the  luxury  of  ease  and  delight  of  the 
senses,  constant  financial  patronage,  got  little  further  in  practice  than 
that  he  propped  the  heavy  volume  of  Marx's  "Das  Kapital"  on  his 
frail  knees  and  turned  the  pages  as  he  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
semi-tropical  Italian  garden.  That,  speaking  darkly  for  years  of  a 
great  "mystery"  in  tones,  which  he  was  planning,  he  thought  inten- 
sively of  India,  but  got  no  farther  toward  the  Orient  than  purchas- 
ing a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  a  sun  helmet  in  London,  and  making  in- 
quiries at  a  travel  agency. 

Scriabin  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  dabbler  in  theosophy,  or 
pantheism,  or  mysticism.  The  more  important  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  beyond  affording  him  a  vent  for  vaporous  abstractions  (which 
with  many  people  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  religion) ,  they  bore 
fruit  in  music  which  has  survived.  No  one  can  say  to  what  extent 
his  spiritual  migrations  may  have  inspired  or  conditioned  the  music. 
Scriabin  has  been  set  up  as  a  pure  classicist,  for  the  reason  that  his 
works  possess  orthodox  form,  and  the  words  attached  to  them  have 
been  called  too  abstract  to  bring  him  under  the  head  of  a  composer 
of  programme  music.  Yet  it  can  be  rightly  questioned  whether  "The 
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Divine  Poem,"  or  ''The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  or  "Prometheus"  can  be 
listened  to  with  requisite  sympathy  and  understanding  if  the  com- 
poser's creed  of  "aesthetic  ecstasy"  were  entirely  disregarded.* 

In  1903,  Scriabin  resigned  from  the  Moscow  Conservatory  to  give 
his  life  to  his  creative  work.  His  remaining  years  were  punctuated 
with  numerous  tours,  in  which  his  abilities  as  pianist  did  much 
towards  engendering  an  acceptance  of  his  musical  creed  in  a  some- 
what reluctant  world  (these  tours  took  him  to  the  United  States  in 
December,  1906,  along  the  Volga  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  in  the 
summers  of  1910  and  1911,  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1914) .  Scriabin 
nevertheless  found  time  and  leisure  for  composition,  for  the  most 
part  in  Switzerland.  He  would  spend  winter  months  at  the  house 
of  his  father  in  Lausanne,  and  summer  months  (no  less  productive) 
at  St.  Beatenberg,  also  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva.  There,  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  having  just  cast  off  the  onerous  burden  of  teaching, 
he  wrote  his  "Divine  Poem,"  and  in  Switzerland  also,  in  1907,  he 
completed  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy." 

Scriabin  often  worked  out  his  more  ambitious  scores  by  degrees, 
carrying  them  about  with  him,  playing  them  on  the  piano  and  ex- 
pounding them  to  all  who  would  listen.  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy"  was 
no  exception.  He  began  it,  according  to  Gerald  Abraham, f  in  a  little 
villa  at  Bogliasco,  near  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he  sought  solitude  for 
ten  months  from  June,  1905,  with  Tatiana  Schloezer,  the  artistic  com- 
panion and  lover  with  whom  he  then  fled  from  the  world's  scrutiny, 
having  shortly  before  left  his  wife.  Their  garden  was  luxuriant 
with  "oranges,  pines,  and  cacti";  the  prospect  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  fine.  The  heat  was  intense,  but  the  composer  welcomed  it,  "sun- 
ning himself  through  even  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  occasionally 
working,  but  more  often  surrendering  himself  to  blissful  indolence." 
Wishing  to  bring  the  growing  score  to  concrete  sound,  Scriabin  had 
nothing  but  an  upright  piano,  out  of  tune,  which  he  had  found  in 
a  near-by  cafe. 

Returning  to  Switzerland  in  February,  1906,  Scriabin  found  him- 
self without  a  publisher,  Belaiev,  his  former  benefactor,  having  died. 
Friends  of  his  wife,  including  the  conductor  Savonov,  once  propa- 
gandist of  his  music,  had  turned  away  from  him.  In  Moscow,  the 
heaping  of  scandal  upon  eccentricity  led  to  wild  rumors.  It  was 
whispered  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  globular  temple  in  India, 


*  Scriabin  once  said  to  Leonid  Sabaniev,  according  to  the  present  testimony  of  his  friend : 
"To  be  regarded  merely  as  a  musician  would  be  the  worst  fate  that  could  befall  me.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  terrible  to  remain  nothing  more  than  a  composer  of  sonatas  and  symphonies." 

t  "Masters  of  Russian  Music,"  by  M.  D.  Calvocoressi  and  Gerald  Abraham.  Mr.  Abraham's 
chapter  on  Scriabin  is  largely  derived  from  the  first-hand  accounts  of  Y.  D.  Engel  and  Leonid 
Sabaniev,    hitherto   unpublished    in    English. 
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that  he  was  plotting  the  end  of  the  world;  in  short,  that  he  was  mad. 
Scriabin  heard  of  a  conductor  in  New  York  named  Modest  Altschuler 
who  had  an  orchestra  and  was  receptive  to  new  Russian  music.  The 
composer  wrote  to  him  and  at  once  received  an  urgent  invitation 
that  he  should  come  to  America  with  his  orchestral  scores,  prepared  to 
give  recitals  and  appear  in  his  concerto.  Scriabin  did  so,  and  gave 
recitals  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Detroit,  listened  to  his  "Divine 
Poem,"  as  presented  by  Altschuler.  When  Tatiana  Fedorovna  joined 
him  in  the  following  month  (January,  1907),  Savonov,  then  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmone  Orchestra,  resolutely  closed 
those  concerts  to  him  and  his  music.  The  "social  hypocrisy  of  the 
Americans,"  in  the  words  of  Y.  D.  Engel,  was  so  aroused  that  Scriabin 
and  Tatiana  had  to  flee  the  country  in  haste,  and  just  managed  to 
reach  Paris  in  March  in  a  quite  penniless  condition. 

At  this  point  the  fortunes  of  Scriabin  turned  in  his  favor.  Diaghilev 

presently  organized  a  Festival  of  Russian  music  in  Paris  at  which 

(in  May)  Nikisch  conducted  his  Second  Symphony  and  Josef  Hofmann 
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played  some  of  his  piano  pieces.  A  number  of  Russian  musicians 
were  congregated  there,  and  Scriabin  exhibited  the  still  uncompleted 
"Poeme  de  VExtase"  to  them,  first  reading  the  explanatory  poem,  and 
then  playing  it  on  the  piano,  Tatiana  aiding  him  in  passages  where 
two  hands  could  not  negotiate  the  voices.  The  audience  consisted 
of  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  his  family,  Glazounov,  Rachmaninoff, 
Morozova  (Scriabin's  generous  benefactor) ,  Josef  Hofmann  and  others. 

Scriabin's  piano  music,  which  he  also  played,  was  generally  ap- 
proved by  this  gathering;  the  "Poeme  de  VExtase"  generally  con- 
demned. Rimsky-Korsakov,  so  his  son  has  reported,  found  in  Scriabin 
"an  unhealthy  eroticism,"  and  remarked,  "He's  half  out  of  his  mind 
already."  The  members  of  the  board  of  the  Belaiev  publishing  firm 
who  were  present  showed  their  broadmindedness  by  offering  to  pub- 
lish the  score  when  completed.  They  were  as  good  as  their  word, 
and  even  awarded  it  the  second  "Glinka  Prize,"  the  first  going  to 
Rachmaninoff's  Symphony  in  E  minor. 

Scriabin  was  visted  in  Beatenberg,  Switzerland,  that  summer  by 
Altschuler,  who  made  suggestions  as  to  its  instrumentation  and  pressed 
Scriabin  to  complete"  it  in  time  for  the  coming  season  in  New  York. 
The  final  revision  and  copying  was  made  at  Lausanne  in  three  weeks 
of  almost  ceaseless  work  by  both  Scriabin  and  Tatiana.  Even  so,  it 
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was  not  ready  for  performance  in  New  York  that  season.  The  Belaiev 
firm  published  it  in  January  1908.  It  was  first  performed  in  St.  Peters- 
burg late  in  the  same  year,  by  Hugo  Wahrlich,  and  introduced  in  New 
York  by  Altschuler  on  December  10,  1908. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1908  that  Serge  Koussevitzky  visited  Scriabin 
at  Lausanne.  In  his  new  friend  Scriabin  was  to  find  a  publisher,  an 
adviser,  and  a  zealous  conductor  combined.  Scriabin  returned  to 
Moscow,  where  objections  to  his  personal  life  were  soon  drowned  out 
as  a  mania  for  his  music  arose.  Early  in  1909  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
and  other  works  were  performed  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society 
under  Emil  Cooper,  at  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts  in  St.  Peters- 
burg under  Felix  Blumenfeld.  It  was  also  performed  at  the  Koussevit- 
zky concerts  in  Moscow  and  on  tour  in  1910  with  attendant  sensa- 
tions. Engel  has  described  the  Blumenfeld  concert,  which  was  the 
first  in  order.  ''Practically  every  musician  in  Moscow  was  present  at 
these  rehearsals,"  says  Engel,  "many  with  Scriabin's  scores.  ...  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  excitement  which  reigned.  Perfect  strangers 
who  happened  to  get  into  conversation  quarreled  warmly  or  shook 
each  other's  hands  in  delight;  sometimes  there  were  even  more  un- 
restrained scenes  of  agitation  and  enthusiasm."  Sabaniev  provides  a 
description  of  the  composer  himself  as  he  first  heard  in  full  per- 
formance the  music  he  had  for  years  been  worrying  out  in  a  piano 
version.  "During  the  performance  Scriabin  was  nervous;  sometimes 
he  would  suddenly  raise  himself  a  little,  make  an  involuntary  move- 
ment of  joy,  then  sit  down  again.  His  face  was  very  young  consider- 
ing his  real  age  .  .  .  but  he  was  as  mercurial  as  a  boy  and  there  was 
something  childlike  in  the  expression  of  his  mustached  physiognomy. 
I  noticed  that  while  listening  to  his  music,  he  sometimes  lowered  his 
face  rather  strangely,  his  eyes  closed  and  his  appearance  expressed  an 
almost  physiological  enjoyment;  then  he  would  open  his  eyes  and 
look  upwards  as  if  wishing  to  fly;  but  in  tense  moments  of  the  music 
he  breathed  violently  and  nervously,  sometimes  gripping  his  chair 
with  both  hands.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  composer's  face  and  figure  so 
mobile  while  listening  to  his  own  music;  it  was  as  if  he  could  not 
constrain  himself  to  conceal  the  profound  experiences  he  derived 
from  it." 

[copyrighted] 
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Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  .. Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel      "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new    recording)  ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulen Spiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky    Capriccio   (Sanroma) ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bareemen 

(arrangement) 

Tchaikovsky    Symphonies     Nos.     4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi       Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color!  .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

In  Providence:  AXELROD-MUSIC  CO.,  U5  Snow  Street 

Eastern   Headquarters*  —  20   EAST  54TH   STREET,   NEW   YORK  CITY 
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SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 
i 946-1947 

Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  9.30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  19 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.   Judd,  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony   Oichestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS 

Season  1946—1947 


OCTOBER 

4-5  Boston 

*8  Boston 

11-12  Boston 

*i5  Providence 

18-19  Boston 

20  Boston 

*22  Cambridge 

25-26  Boston 

*2g  Boston 

NOVEMBER 

1-2  Boston 

8-9  Boston 

*  1 2  New   Haven 

13  New  York 

14  New  York 

15  Brooklyn 

16  New  York 
*ig  Providence 

22-23  Boston 

24  Boston 

*26  Cambridge 

29-30  Boston 

DECEMBER 

2  Pittsburgh 

*3  Pittsburgh 

4  Cleveland 

5  Toledo 

6  Chicago 

7  Milwaukee 

8  Chicago 

9  Ann   Arbor 
*io  Detroit 

1 1  Rochester 

13-14  Boston 

*i7  Cambridge 

20-21  Boston 

27-28  Boston 

29  Boston 

JANUARY 

3-4  Boston 

*7  New  London 

8  New  York 


(Fri.-Sat.  I) 
(Tues.  A) 
(Fri.-Sat.   II) 

(0 

(Fri.-Sat.    Ill) 

(Sun.  a) 

(0 

(Fri.-Sat.   IV) 

(Tues.  B) 

(Fri.-Sat.  V) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 

(0 
(Wed.   1) 

(Extra) 

(0 

(Sat.  1) 

(2) 

(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 

(Sun.  b) 

(2) 

(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 


(Fri.-Sat.    IX) 

(3) 

(Fri.-Sat.  X) 
(Fri.-Sat.   XI) 
(Sun.  c) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Wed.  2) 


9 

Washington 

lO 

Brooklyn 

(2) 

u 

New  York 

(Sat.  2) 

•14 

Hartford 

(0 
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Boston 
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(Tues.  C) 
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26 
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Providence 
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*4 
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10 
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*n 
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12 
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Boston 
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Boston 
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Providence 
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Cambridge 
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THE    STEIN  WAY    PIANO 


GRANDS   AND    SPINETS 


CAPEHART  and  MAGNAVOX 

RADIO  —   PHONOGRAPHS 


R.C.A.  VICTOR  ZENITH  PHILCO 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WURLITZER  ORGANS 
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Records  -  Music  -  Tuning  -  Repairing 
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Eastern  Conn.,  and  Fall  River  Territory 
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Metropolitan   Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November   19 


Program 

Beethoven Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:    presto 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II  *   Andante  con  moto 
III.  /  Rondo:  vivace 

SOLOIST 

Dame  MYRA  HESS 
Dame  Myra  Hess  uses  the  STEINWAY  PIANO 

BALDWIN  PIANO 

In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 

The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30)   on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
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OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December   16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,1827 


Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  incidental  music)  was  first 
performed  at  a  production  of  Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in 
Vienna,  May  24,  1810. 

The  Overture  was  last  performed  in  this  series  November  3,  1944.  The  Over- 
ture and  incidental  music  was  last  performed  April  13-14,  1934. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  "William  Tell,"  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly 
there  are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  "Egmont"  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee- 
thoven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in 
the  overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the 


^After  the  Concert     . 

Bacchante 


Informal  Entertainment 
"Service  with  Charm^" 


BILTMOKE 


METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

The  specialty  shop  for  things  in  metal 

(Dress    and    suit    buttons,    earrings,    bracelets    and    brooches) 

Old  silver,  pewter,  brass  and  copper  restored 
Jewelry  repaired.    Stones  reset 

10  THOMAS  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.L 
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Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  ter- 
rorizes the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under 
the  decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets, 
are,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance 
and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange, 
m  which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee  with  him,  and  save 
his  life.  "For  Goethe,"  writes  Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  con- 
trast between  the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the 
genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the 
stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to 
his;  he  is  indeed  blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene 
by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It    has   been   objected    that    the  Egmont    of   history    was    not    the 
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romantic  martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he 
could  not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  un- 
plausibly,  in  1827,  that  no  poet  had  known  the  historical  characters 
he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history 
informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would 
have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in 
which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen 
says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 

t  COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  February  5-6,  1943. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amain,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amain  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
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ing?'  said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amain,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  ''tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  "of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
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citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht,"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  tRis  ne  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcer)  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
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after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 
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But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for 
recasting  this  symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of 
improvement  in  the  two  oratorios,  or  the  "Walpurgisnacht."  His 
letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first  movement  which, 
he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  The 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  Dut  not  performed  on  the  European 
continent  until  two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  friends 
Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,  the  "amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place/' 
from  Dusseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other  day,  Dr.  Frank,  whom 
you  know,  came  to  Dusseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  something 
of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  out 
the  Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata 
that  I  got  interested  and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but 
with  many  necessary  alterations;  and  whenever  such  occurred  I 
thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame,  although 
you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin 
with  that,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  bar  —  and  that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
first  part  —  and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now.  The  dominant  in 
the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  seventh  (A-G) ." 

It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which   Mendelssohn  was  never 
quite  satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  until 
after  the  composer's  death.  Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care 
this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and  neat  realization, 
and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be 
improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was 
disappointed  in  it;   and  an  instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self- 
criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds 
his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding 
that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  of 
his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self- 
criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one 
tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  piety 
would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  discoverable; 
but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
revising  of  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  movement  neither  better  npr  worse  than  before." 
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ENTR'ACTE 
BEETHOVEN  AND  GOETHE 

Around  the  relations  of  Beethoven  and  Goethe  and  their  eventual 
encounters  hovers  the  spirit  of  Bettina  Brentano.*  It  was  Bettina's  way 
to  incite  genius  by  putting  herself  boldly  upon  its  plane,  serving  it 
with  her  mind  and  heart  and  charms  with  the  zeal  of  a  fanatic.  She 
began  her  career  at  twenty-five  as  a  collector  of  great  men,  and  began 
it  by  conquering  the  foremost  composer  of  the  opening  century  and 
its  foremost  poet.  In  the  spring  of  1810  she  pushed  her  way  into  the 
presence  of  each.  Goethe  came  reluctantly,  Beethoven  readily,  under 
her  spell. 

Her  most  deeply  laid  scheme  at  this  time  was  to  interest  Goethe  in 
the  composer  and  effect  a  meeting  between  them.  She  talked  intermin- 
ably to  Goethe  of  Beethoven  and  later  wrote  to  him  quoting  these 
words  as  Beethoven's: 

"Goethe's  poems  have  great  power  over  me,  not  only  because  of 
their  contents  but  because  of  their  rhythm.  I  am  attuned  and  stimu- 
lated to  composition  by  his  language  which  builds  itself  to  lofty 
heights  as  if  by  the  work  of  spirits  and  already  bears  within  itself 
the  mystery  of  the  harmonies." 

These  sentiments  may  have  been  Beethoven's  —  the  high-flown 
language  was  certainly  Bettina's.  Goethe  had  only  smiled  indulgently 
upon  her  eagerness  and  paid  little  heed.  Beethoven  had  written  a 
polite  note,  mentioning  Bettina,  and  Goethe  had  answered  in  equal 
courtesy.  Beethoven  wished  to  send  the  score  of  "Egmont,"  but  its 
publication  was  delayed.  The  poet  did  not  receive  it  until  January, 
1812.  Meanwhile  Bettina  and  Goethe  had  broken  relations.  She  had 


*  Bettina  Brentano,  later  von  Arnim  (April  4,  1785-January  20,  1859),  attained  fame  by 
publishing  her  correspondence  with  Goethe  and  with  Beethoven  (she  is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing improved  the  texts).  The  Beethoven  biographers  have  looked  up  to  her  because  she 
showed  a  rare  understanding  of  his  music  and  undoubtedly  stimulated  his  imagination. 
But  she  held  the  attention  of  Goethe  for  no  more  than  a  brief  moment,  and  the  biographers 
of  the  poet  have  accordingly  given  her  scant  and  contemptuous  treatment  in  their  writing. 
Emil  Ludwig  has  called  her  "lascivious,"  and  worse:  "the  crowning  bloom  in  the  hothouse 
of  pseudo-romanticism."  But  Romain  Holland  has  treated  her  tenderly  and  with  respect.  In 
answer  to  those  who  have  accused  her  of  doctoring  or  inventing  letters,  he  has  written  — 
"at  least  she  did  not  depart  from  the  spirit  of  the  truth." 
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never  ceased  to  plead  Beethoven's  cause  even  when  he  had  wearied 
of  listening. 

The  meeting  between  Beethoven  and  Goethe  at  last  came  about 
in  the  summer  of  1812.  Goethe  went  unexpectedly  to  Teplitz  in 
July,  and,  learning  on  arrival  that  Beethoven  was  there  taking  the 
cure,  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  him.  His  quick  insight  caught 
at  once  the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  man.  Returning  to  his  rooms 
(it  was  Sunday,  July  19th)  he  wrote  to  his  wife  forthwith,  and  summed 
up  Beethoven  in  a  single,  illuminating  sentence: 

"Never  before  have  I  seen  an  artist  with  more  power  and  concentra- 
tion, more  energy,  more  inwardness." 

It  should  have  been  momentous,  this  encounter  between  the  two 
boldest  spirits  of  their  age,  so  alike  in  their  individual  courage 
and  adventurousness,  their  breadth  of  vision  held  to  a  firmness  of 
substance  through  a  deep  classical  reverence. 

The  two  seem  to  have  been  drawn  to  each  other  at  first,  for  on 
the  next  day  they  walked  together  to  Bilin;  on  the  next,  Goethe 
called  again  in  the  evening,  and  Beethoven  played  to  him.  On  Wed- 
nesday he  called  once  more.  But  their  friendship  did  not  improve. 
A  searching  interchange  of  views  was  difficult  on  account  of  Bee- 
thoven's deafness.   Beethoven  derived  more   from   the   acquaintance 
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than  Goethe,  whose  admiration  for  the  composer  remained  theoreti- 
cal, tepid  and  uneasy.  Beethoven's  veneration  for  Goethe  was  beyond 
bounds,  indestructible.  But  proximity  brought  up  annoying  tem- 
peramental differences  and  frictions.  Goethe's  elegance  and  circum- 
spection, his  suave  speech,  made  Beethoven  feel  uncouth  and  ill  at 
ease.  Beethoven's  bluntness  made  Goethe  withdraw  into  stiff  formal- 
ity. When  Beethoven  played  for  him,  Goethe  made  a  show  of  sentiment 
which  rang  false.  Beethoven  reproached  him  bitterly:  "You  yourself 
must  know  how  gratifying  it  is  to  win  the  applause  of  those  who 
understand!  If  you  do  not  recognize  me,  if  you  do  not  consider  me  as 
your  equal,  who  will?  To  what  beggarly  mob  must  I  play  to  find 
understanding?"  (This  is  Bettina's  report.)  Scenes  like  these  con- 
tinually increased  the  constraint  between  them.  When  Beethoven 
later  improvised,  bending  the  force  of  his  will  to  the  penetration 
of  the  great  heart  which  must  lie  beneath  the  elegant  waistcoat, 
Goethe  only  told  him  with  a  formal  bow  that  he  had  "played  charm- 
ingly." 

Beethoven  was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  poet  whom  he  had  idolized 
since  his  boyhood  was  there,  but  he  could  not  reach  him.  He  could 
hardly  discern  in  him  a  fellow  artist.  He  appeared  rather  as  a  Court 
Official  a  little  too  aware  of  the  dignity  of  a  Geheimrath.  Teplitz  was 
swarming  with  titles  and  uniforms,  and  Goethe,  quite  at  home  among 
them,  showed  far  more  respect  for  rank  than  Beethoven  considered 
necessary  in  an  artist  who  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  achievement  had 
the  right  to  look  down  upon  them  all.  His  bosom  was  filled  with  wild 
rebellion;  he  made  provocative  remarks  to  his  companion;  and  Goethe, 
not  knowing  how  to  meet  this  strange  behavior,  stood  in  embarrassed 
silence.  Beethoven  dominated  him  by  assertiveness  while  Goethe  held 
the  superiority  of  one  who  meets  crude  offense  with  forbearance  and 
restraint. 

The  two  one  day  encountered  in  a  country  lane  a  select  company  of 
promenaders,  of  which  the  Empress  was  one.  Beethoven  said:  "Let  us 
walk  on,  arm  in  arm.  They  will  have  to  get  out  of  our  way,  not  we 
out  of  theirs!"  But  Goethe  stood  aside,  hat  in  hand,  bowing,  while 
Beethoven,  his  hat  upon  his  head,  strode  down  the  middle  of  the  lane, 
compelling  the  lords  and  ladies  to  make  way.  All  greeted  the  two  men 
in  friendly  fashion    (amused  probably  at  both  of  them) . 

Bettina  was  the  first  spreader  of  this  often  told  tale,  through  the 
publication  of  a  letter  of  her  own,  and  another  which  was  supposedly 
written  to  her  by  Beethoven,  but  which  is  in  language  strangely  similar. 
She  was  in  Teplitz,  having  arrived  on  July  23rd,  but  she  was  not 
present.  Not  being  on  speaking  terms  with  Goethe,  she  was  barred  from 
witnessing  the  meeting  she  had  striven  so  long  to  bring  about. 

Beethoven  exulted  in  his  triumph  and  boasted  about  it  more  freely 
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and  loudly  than  he  need  have  done.  The  story  became  current  that 
Goethe  had  remarked  to  Beethoven  that  he  was  growing  tired  of  the 
many  bows  one  must  acknowledge  in  Teplitz.  "Don't  be  annoyed, 
Excellency,"  answered  Beethoven.  "Perhaps  they  are  bowing  to  me!" 
He  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel:  "Goethe  is  much  too  fond  of  the 
Court  atmosphere,  far  fonder  than  is  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a 
poet." 

Beethoven  and  Goethe  did  not  quarrel.  They  were  to  correspond  oc- 
casionally. But  when  Beethoven  left  Teplitz  on  July  27th  to  go  to  Karls- 
ruhe, he  had  so  far  as  is  known  seen  Goethe  for  the  last  time.  He 
preserved  more  successfully  at  a  distance  his  admiration  for  the  poet. 
Goethe,  moderate,  gentlemanly  as  usual,  wrote  to  Zelter  a  month 
later: 

"I  have  made  Beethoven's  acquaintance.  His  talent  amazes  me  but, 
unfortunately,  he  has  no  self-control  whatever.  He  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
right  in  finding  the  world  detestable,  but  behaving  as  he  does  he 
really  does  not  make  it  any  more  pleasant  for  himself  or  for  others. 
We  must  forgive  him  a  great  deal,  for  his  hearing  is  getting  very  bad; 
this  interferes  perhaps  less  with  his  musical  than  with  his  social  side. 
He  is  naturally  laconic,  and  he  is  becoming  still  more  so  as  a  result  of 
Ms  deafness." 
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TWO  NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS"  and  'FESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise) ,  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  were  first  per- 
formed by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900. 
The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirenes")  were  given  at  the  same  concerts, 
October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Chickering  con- 
cert in  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  conducting.  Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest,  introduced  the  two  nocturnes  at  concerts 
in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  December  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave 
the  first  Boston  performances,  conducting  the  three  nocturnes  December  12,  1908. 
The  most  recent  performance  by  this  Orchestra  of  the  two  nocturnes  at  this  series 
was  October  29,  1943. 

The  orchestration  of  "Nuages"  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp  and  strings.  "Fetes"  adds 
these  instruments  to  the  above:  a  third  flute,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  a  second  harp,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges 
Hartmann,  music  publisher   and  librettist. 

'"T'he  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely  or- 
chestral  work,  the  "Prelude  a  V 'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune,"  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
"Pelleas,"  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and 
was  not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the  in- 
strumental nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  "Faune,"  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with 
all  the  freedom  which  the  "tdchistes"  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
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could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the  im- 
pressionist painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
Whistler,  no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abtraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 
Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 
to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 
impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white,  f  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the  festive 
scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persis- 
tently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes'  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on." 


Vallas,  who  admits  frankly  that  "Debussy  was  always  a  borrower," 
a  trait  however  which  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  essential  "origi- 
nality" of  the  "Nocturnes"  as  a  work  of  art,  points  to  the  soft  chain 
chords  which  open  the  ''Nuages"  as  taken  from  Moussorgsky's  song, 

*  Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  three  "nocturnes" 
for  violin  solo  with  orchestra ;  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns, 
trumpets  and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  groups  combined.  The  composer  wrote :  "It  is 
in  fact  an  experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  ■ — 
what  a  study  in  gray  would  be  in  painting."  Leon  Vallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes, 
which  were  never  completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginning  of  the  or- 
chestral nocturnes.  He  discerns  "traces  of  the  original  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first 
especially. 

t  "C'est  V aspect  immuable  du  ciel  avec  la  marche  lente  et  melancolique  des  nuages,  finissant 
dans   une   agonie   grise,    doucement   teintie   de    blanc." 
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"Sunless,"  reappearing,  by  the  way,  in  the  prologue  to  Stravinsky's 
opera,  "Le  Rossignol."  The  same  writer  leads  us  into  a  more  dubious 
accusation,  that  two  motives  of  "Fetes"  "in  fact  the  whole  atmos- 
phere," was  suggested  by  Charpentier's  "Louise,"  which  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1900. 

The  early  critics  of  the  "Nocturnes"  were  not 'aware  of  derivations 
from  Moussorgsky.  The  Echo  de  Paris  did  notice  an  exotic  touch, 
"Flutes  a  la  Russe,"  pizzicati  from  the  Far  East.  They  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  be  more  specific,  knowing  at  that  time  little  or 
nothing  of  Moussorgsky 's  music. 

Making  a  close  study  of  the  original  reception  of  the  "Nocturnes" 
in  Paris,  M.  Vallas  quotes  freely  from  the  notices,  which  were  pre- 
ponderantly enthusiastic.  Even  Jean  d'Udine,  who  lived  to  denounce 
Debussy's  music  as  "immoral,"  expressed  his  sheer  delight  in  "Nuages" 
adding:  "And  yet,  I  almost  think  I  prefer  'Fetes/  Oh,  what  lively 
gaiety  there  is  in  the  atmosphere,  what  fairy-like  effects  the  light  pro- 
duces as  it  plays  through  the  furbelows  of  the  cirrus  clouds  that  whirl 
until  they  fray.  And  how  subtly  naive  it  was  to  render  these  ethereal 
frolics  in  dance  rhythms;  such  an  infinite  variety  of  old-world  rhythms, 
with  their  skilful  syncopations,  suggesting  dainty  gavottes  and  rigau- 
dons,  and  expressing  infectious  gaiety,  full  of  peals  of  laughter  and 
delightful  fun,  with  sudden  flourishes  of  the  bassoons  or  a  sparkling 
harp  scale  ending  in  a  joyful  clash  of  cymbals.  It  represents  the  French 
taste  of  a  century  ago,  with  all  its  delicate  tenderness,  its  wit  and  ele- 
gance; the  rustling  dresses  of  the  'Embarquement  pour  Cythere*  and 
the  charm  of  the  'Nymphe  endormie.'  It  is  Verlaine  a  la  Fragonard, 
and  the  effect  is  accentuated  when  the  fantastic  vision  of  a  procession 
in  old-world  costumes  passes  through  the  festive  scene,  heralded  by  a 
discreet  and  harmonious  fanfare  on  two  short  trumpets." 

High  praise  was  in  order  from  such  sworn  adherents  as  Alfred 
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Bruneau,  Louis  Laloy,  Paul  Dukas.  Pierre  de  Breville,  a  Franckian, 
said  that  Debussy's  music  might  be  described  as  the  despair  of  critics, 
and  that  the  terms  "to  defy  analysis"  and  "indefinable"  seemed  to 
have  been  especially  invented  for  it.  "M.  Debussy  does  not  demand 
of  music  all  that  she  can  give,  but  rather  that  which  she  alone  is 
capable  of  suggesting.  He  looks  upon  music  as  the  art  of  the  inexpres- 
sible, whose  role  begins  where  inadequate  words  fail." 

Jean  Marnold,  more  confident,  proceeded  to  chart  the  new  and 
baffling  tonal  sea,  showing  that  the  "harmony  was  really  orderly,  logical, 
and  even  historically  inevitable.  He  traced  the  evolution  of  the  dis- 
sonant chord  throughout  the  centuries.  He  pointed  out  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  chords  that  were  considered  consonant,  and 
their  eventual  acceptance  as  such,  which  occurred  in  the  order  of  the 
harmonic  sounds  themselves.  According  to  his  theory,  the  seventh  and 
the  ninth  should  have  been  accepted,  as  they  actually  were,  after  the 

fifth  and  the  third,  and  before  the  eleventh  and  the  thirteenth.  The 
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history  of  harmony,  thus  reduced  to  a  progressive  piling  up  of  thirds, 
became  an  article  of  faith  to  musicians.  Henceforward  Debussy's  inno- 
vations could  be  regarded  as  normal  and  inevitable.  In  the  land  of 
Rameau,  the  mathematical  ideal  is  always  paramount." 

Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  discussing  the  first  two  nocturnes  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  made  a  notable  differentiation  between  them.  Speaking  of 
"Nuages,"  he  wrote:  "The  evocation  fails  not;  within  it  lingers  some- 
thing magical.  The  contours  of  Debussy's  music  become  as  the  shapes 
of  clouds.  The  motion  of  the  music  is  as  their  motion.  It  dissolves,  re- 
gathers,  stirs  anew;  and  again  is  it  cloudlike.  Stillness  haunts  sound. 
These  skies  are  monotonous  and  melancholy.  .  .  .  Scintillant  is  the 
beginning;  brilliant  is  the  end  of  'Fetes.'  There  are  audible  effects,  as 
when  the  visioned  procession  sounds  from  the  distance  through  the 
hushed  orchestra.  The  practiced  listener  knows  when  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  'Fetes'  is  a  music  for  performance  in  the  concert  hall;  whereas 
'Clouds,'  though  it  be  heard  there,  is  music  of  intimate  personal  dis- 
closure, of  spiritual  impression  into  music  flowing  and  channelled. 
There  are  no  prepared  effects  and  contrasts  in  'Clouds'  —  only  vistas 
and  horizons." 

[copyrighted] 


MYRA  HESS 

Born  in  Hampstead,  London,  Myra  Hess  began  studying  piano  as  a 
young  child.  Among  her  teachers  she  remembers  Tobias  Matthay 
with  special  esteem.  She  made  her  American  debut  in  1922,  first  ap- 
pearing with  this  orchestra  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  of  the  same  year.  The  last  of  her  several  appearances  at  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  was  February  17,  1939,  when  she  was 
heard  in  Beethoven's  Third  Concerto  in  C  minor. 

Myra  Hess  returned  to  her  country  in  that  year.  When  on  account 
of  war  conditions  all.  public  gatherings  were  forbidden  in  London, 
she  obtained  special  permission  to  give  "luncheon  hour"  concerts  in 
the  National  Gallery,  from  which  all  the  pictures  had  been  removed. 
These  concerts  were  held  five  days  a  week  from  October  10,  1939, 
to  April  10,  1946,  and  were  never  suspended  during  the  air  raids. 
Among  other  reasons,  the  concerts  were  a  boon  in  that  they  im- 
planted a  general  taste  for  chamber  music.  The  admission  price  was 
one  shilling,  and  the  receipts  were  given  to  the  Musicians  Benevolent 
Fund.  Many  artists  appeared  in  these  concerts  and  their  instigator 
played  in  them  146  times.  Imperial  recognition  came  to  her  in  the 
title  "Dame  Commander  of  the  British  Empire,"  conferred  upon  her 
in  1941.  The  National  Gallery  concerts  were  discontinued  last  April 
in  order  that  the  building,  badly  bombed,  could  be  restored. 


CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  NO.  4, 

IN    G    MAJOR,    Op.    58 

By  Ludwig  van   Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a 
public  concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  com- 
poser as  soloist. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston,  according  to  available  records,  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Germania  Society,  February  4,  1854,  when  Robert  Heller  was  soloist.  The 
Concerto  has  been  played  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  on  the  following  dates: 
December  16,  1881  (soloist,  George  W.  Sumner);  January  26,  1883  (Carl  Baermann); 
November  28,  1884  (Mary  E.  Garlichs);  November  13,  1885  (Anna  Clark-Steiniger); 
December  17,  1886  (Rafael  Joseffy);  November  13,  1891  (Ferruccio  Busoni);  De- 
cember 22,  1893  (Carl  Baermann);  March  16,  1900  (Ernst  von  Dohnanyi);  December 
21,  1906  (Otto  Neitzel);  December  13,  1912  (Leopold  Godowsky);  November  27, 
1914  (Harold  Bauer);  April  27,  1917  (Winifred  Christie);  April  1,  1921  (Arthur 
Rubinstein);  March  30,  1923  (Artur  Schnabel);  February  22,  1924  (Edouard  Risler); 
April  4,  1930  (Artur  Schnabel);  February  15,  1935  (Myra  Hess);  December  22, 
1939  (Rudolf  Serkin) ;  January  26,  1942,  Monday-Tuesday  Series  (Claudio  Arrau) ; 
November  13,  1942    (Jan  Smeterlin) . 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"His  Imperial   Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 
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Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely 
established.*  It  was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in 
the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807.  Other 
works  heard  at  these  two  gatherings,  and  likewise  announced  as  "new," 
were  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  "Coriolanus"  Overture.  The  first 
public  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  at  that  famous  "Academy" 
on  December  22,  1808  — the  semi-fiasco  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia  were  all  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried 
conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night  for  the  benefit  of  "Widows 
and  Orphans,"  the  new  concerto  was  scheduled  to  be  performed  by 
Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn  the  work,  Ries  asked 
the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C  minor.  "Beethoven 
in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time,  he  begged 
Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done,  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  acquiesce. 
Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the  player's, 
says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.  Beethoven  was  very  angry." 

Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos!  - 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  "It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  ('No.  3')  and  the  more 
imposing  E-flat  ('No.  5')  it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendels- 
sohn, who  seized  the  opportunity  of*  his  appointment  as  conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many 
another  fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum 
of  the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3,  1836: 

"  'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least 
noise!'  " 

Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 


*  With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist,  there  remain  many 
mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  variance.  N-ottebohm,  studying  the  sketch- 
books, decides  that  the  Concerto  in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler 
dates  it  1804,  "according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries."  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  thematic 
catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  "confident  opinion"  that  "this  work 
remained  still  unfinished  until  the  approach  of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806.  Beethoven  offered  it  to  Hoffmeister  and  Kuhnel  in  March,  and  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  in  July  of  that  year."  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  appear  together  with  those 
for  the  concerto. 

[28] 
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delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  prece- 
dent) with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place 
to  the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  intro- 
ducing it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo 
and  orchestra  blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes, 
each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  con- 
certos, contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words 
cannot  convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves, 
forte  and  staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano 
answers  with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing 
voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the 
piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is  swept 
away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the  rondo  (further  brightened  by  the 
restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings, 
with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a 
more  usual  course  to  a  swift  and  brilliant  conclusion. 

The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the  slow  movement  is 
taken  from  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis" 
(Volume  III) : 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared  the  slow  move- 
ment of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his 
music.  This  is  so  apt  that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection 
that  such  comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their  own  vividness 
for  that  of  the  music  and  then  to  lose  their  vividness  in  the  necessity 
for  tiresome  qualifications  of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is  re- 
markably spiritual  and  free  from  concrete  externals.  Note,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  as  in  Liszt's  own  symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers 
to  the  taming  of  wild  Nature,  not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies,  though 
Liszt  tells  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conducting 
Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the  spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific 
jargon,  psychological  depth  of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one 
point  of  resemblance  between  this  unique  movement  of  Beethoven's 
and  a  very  different  one,  Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the 
Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The  pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase 
by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No  from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the 
last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that  they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this 
andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate  wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the 
pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a  singer.  But  the  orchestra  (con- 
sisting of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in  octaves,  without  a  vestige 
of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn  and  rough  in  its  share  of 
the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of  the  solo.  After  its  first 
soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the  supreme  moment  of 
darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in  the  same  material, 
whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 
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BEATRICE    BALL    BATTEY,    Violin 
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EMMA    BELDAN,    Voice 
Monday    mornings 

AGNES    COUTANCHE    BURKE,    Voice 
Friday   Afternoons 

ROYAL   DADMUN,    Voice 

Wednesdays    all    day 

ELSIE    LOVELL    HANKINS,    Voice 
Tuesdays    and    Wednesdays    all    day 


LYDIA    BELL    MORRIS,    Piano 
Monday   and   Tuesday   Afternoons 

•IRENE  L.   MULICK,  Piano 
Tuesday,    Friday    and    Saturday    mornings 

BEATRICE    WARDEN    ROBERTS,    Coach 
Thursdays   and   Saturdays   all   day 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,  Piano, 

Voice  and  French  Diction 

Monday,    Friday    and    Saturday    afternoons 


Teaching    By    Appointment    Only: 

MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  The 

Speaking    Voice 

DAVID    LAURENT,    Voice 

Studios  available  for  small  recitals — Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Steinway  Grand  Pianos 

Concert   and    Lecture    Bureau    booking    Vocal   and    Instrumental   Artists,    also    Puppet    Show 

and  Speakers  for   Church  and  Club  Programs,  Receptions  and  Social  Functions 

For  Information  Call  Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  Studio  Secretary 

Hours:  Monday  thru  Friday,  11-1  daily.         Tels.  Ma.  2318,     PL  2861 

ROOMS    23    and   25  63    WASHINGTON    STREET 
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VICTOR   RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Bach,  CPE Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S. Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven      Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnie 

Berlioz    Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy    "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faur6    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg    "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel      Larghetto     (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn    Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt   Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky       "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokoflefl Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  ( Heifetz )  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnls  and  ChloeV'  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .."The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;     "Rosa 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 
Schumann Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" , 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J.     Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R.        "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky       Capriccio    (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bareemei* 

(arrangement) 

Tchaikovsky    Symphonies     Nos.    4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson      "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  Urosso  in  D  minor 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

IN  PROVIDENCE     AXELROD-MUSIC  COMPANY— 45  SNOW  STREET 

Eastern    Headquarters   —  20    EAST   54TH    STREET.    NEW   YORK   CITY 
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SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 

1946-1947 

Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  K0USSEV1TZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  8:30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


Metropolitan   Theatre,   Providence 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January   28 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Southern  Wear  now 
Summer  Wear  later 

Rayon  jersey,  printed  on 
white  ground 

$42.50 

Many  other  models  in  our 
new  collection 

The  Trousseau  House  of  Boston 

41 6    BDYLSTDN    STREET 

WELLESLEY    ~    HYANNIS     -     PALM  PEACH 


BOSTON    SYMPHONY 

By  Jules  Wolffers 
(Jewish   Advocate,   January   2,   1947) 

This  week,  with  its  twelfth  pair  of 
programs  on  the  regular  Friday-Satur- 
day subscription  series,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  reaches  the  half- 
way mark  of  a  season  so  far  made 
notable  by  brilliant  execution,  and  made 
memorable  through  a  variety  of  out- 
standing new  works.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  remainder  of  the 
concerts  will  in  any  way  fall  below 
the  standards  set  up  to  this  time. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  in 
Boston  sometimes  take  the  Symphony 
for  granted.  This,  perhaps,  is  natural 
and  human.  The  dweller  on  the  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  person  who 
lives  in  sight  of  Niagara,  both,  no  doubt, 
get  used  to  scenes  which  attract  thou- 
sands of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  difference  is  that  nature's 
wonders  are  affected  not  at  all  by  human 
reaction,  whereas  man-made  wonders 
survive  only  through  human  care  and 
devotion. 

All  this,  perhaps,  is  a  roundabout 
way  of  stating  several  simple  facts.  As 
it  stands  at  present,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  the  greatest  orches- 
tra in  the  world.  In  our  opinion,  the 
Orchestra  is  not  afforded  that  measure 
of  support  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The 
Orchestra  ought  not  to  have  any  finan- 
cial problems.  That  it  has  these  prob- 
lems is  no  secret. 

What  is  the  solution?  To  begin  with, 
persons  of  means  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra is,  in  its  own  way,  fully  as  im- 
portant as  are  our  great  educational 
institutions:  in  fact,  it  is  an  educational 
institution,  in  addition  to  its  many  other 
virtues.  Where  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  colleges  may  run  into  mil- 
lions, even  hundreds  of  millions,  the 
Boston  Symphony  has  no  endowment 
worthy  of  the  name.  Most  certainly  the 
Orchestra  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in 
bequests. 
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Then,  this  department  can  see  no  & 
lowering  of  dignity  in  the  idea  of  a 
yearly  intensive  campaign  for  funds.  f§ 
Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this 
respect  through  the  Friends  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  but  this,  in 
itself,  is  not  enough.  One  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  very  large  sum  could 
not  be  raised  through  a  well-organized 
drive  for  funds.  There  are  citizens,  well- 
experienced  in  fund-raising,  who  would 
deem  it  an  honor  to  help  organize  such 
a  drive  were  they  to  be  asked. 

The  achievements  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony make  it  necessary,  once  and  for 
all,     that     its     financial     structure     be 
placed    on    a    firm    and    secure   base.    It 
does    not   appear,    from    present   indica-  § 
tions,    that    the    Orchestra    will    receive 
any  subsidy  from  city,  state,  or  govern-  1 
ment.    The    only    recourse,    then,    is    for  I 
the  people  of  Boston  to  appreciate  the 
Orchestra  in  a  more  substantial  fashion. 
What  the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
means  to  New  England  can  scarcely  be  | 
measured    in    terms    of    money;    nor    is 
money  the  only  consideration.  But  this  | 
much  is  certain — without  money  a  Bos- 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra  can  not  exist. 

It  is  probable  that  persons  connected 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  management 
will  see  this  article.  One  may  hope  that 
they  will  not  be  offended  by  suggestions  I 
from  one  who  is,  after  all,  only  an 
observer.  Only  the  deepest  appreciation  i 
of  the  significance  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  could  possibly  have 
prompted  these  thoughts. 
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Avery  Piano  Co. 

is  proud  to  represent  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Rhode  Island,  Nearby  Massachusetts 
and   Connecticut    Territory     .... 

"THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS" 

THE    STEIN  WAY    PiAMO 

GRANDS    AND    SPINETS 


CAPEHART  and  MAGNAVOX 

RADIO  —   PHONOGRAPHS 

R.C.A.  VICTOR  ZENITH  PHILCO 
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Avery  Piano  Co. 

Sole  Steinway  Representative  in  Rhode  Island, 
Eastern  Conn.,  and  Fall  River  Territory 
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Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-ninth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  28 


Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 
Beethoven Overture    to    "Leonore"    No.    3,    Op.   72 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"    ("The  Rite  of 

Spring")  Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring  —  Dance  of  the  Adolescents  — 
Abduction  —  Spring  Rounds  —  Games  of  the  Rival  Towns  —  The 
Procession  of  the  Wise  Men  —  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth  (The 
Wise  Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth 

II.     The   Sacrifice. 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents  —  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of  the  Ancestors  —  The 
Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 

The  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday,  8:30-9:30  E.  S.  T.,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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OVERTURE  TO  "LEONORE"  NO.  3,  Op.  72 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year  1806  for  the  second 
production  of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Beethoven  extracted  from  his 
confusion  of  papers  the  manuscript  score  of  his  opera  "Fidelio" 
and  presented  it  to  Schindler  with  the  words:  "Of  all  my  children, 
this  is  the  one  that  cost  me  the  worst  birth-pangs,  the  one  that 
brought  me  the  most  sorrow;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  one  most 
dear  to  me."  The  composer  spoke  truly.  Through  about  ten  years 
of  his  life,  from  1803  or  1804,  when  he  made  the  first  sketches,  until 
1814  when  he  made  the  second  complete  revision  for  Vienna,  he 
struggled  intermittently  with  his  only  opera,  worked  out  its  every  de- 
tail with  intensive  application.  They  were  the  years  of  the  mightiest 
products  of  his  genius.  Between  the  "Fidelio"  sketches  are  the  work- 
ings out  of  the  Fourth  through  the  Eighth  symphonies,  the  "Corio- 
lanus"  Overture  and  "Egmont"  music,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano 
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concertos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Razoumovsky  Quartets.  Into  no 
one  of  these  did  he  put  more  effort  and  painstaking  care  than  he 
expended  upon  each  portion  of  the  opera,  constructing  it  scene  by 
scene  in  the  order  of  the  score,  filling  entire  books  with  sketches.  He 
was  struggling  first  of  all,  of  course,  with  his  own  inexperience  of  the 
theatre,  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  symphonic  instincts  and  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  that  dramatic  narrative  which  singers  and  "action" 
require. 

The  record  of  Beethoven's  revisions  is  largely  the  modification  of 
his  first  fulsome  conception  to  the  ways  and  practicabilities  of  the 
stage.  The  record  of  the  four  complete  overtures  which  he  wrote 
for  the  opera  shows  a  very  similar  tendency.  For  the  first  production 
of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  Beethoven  wrote  the 
superb  overture  which  later  came  to  be  known  as  "Leonore  No.  2."* 

*  Beethoven  greatly  preferred  the  title  "Leonore,"  which  was  the  title  of  the  French  text  of 
Bouilly  ("LSonore,  ou  V Amour  Conjugal")  from  which  Joseph  Sonnleithner  had  written 
the  German  libretto  for  Beethoven  as  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe."  "Leonore"  was 
considered  ill-advised  in  that  Paer  had  produced  a  piece  of  the  same  name  (pirated,  as 
was  Sonnleithner's  text,  from  Bouilly),  in  Dresden,  even  while  Beethoven  was  in  full  process 
of  composition.  He  tried  more  than  once  in  vain  to  have  the  title  "Leonore"  restored. 
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When  he  rewrote  the  opera  for  its  second  production  in  the  year 
following,  he  was  urged  to  modify  the  overture,  which  had  proved 
too  difficult  in  parts  for  the  wood  wind  players  of  the  theatre  or- 
chestra. Beethoven  did  indeed  rewrite  the  overture  but,  absorbed  in 
his  subject,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  make  it  simpler,  either  to 
play  or  to  understand.  He  retained  its  essential  matter,  but  gave  it 
different  stress,  a  greater  and  more  rounded  symphonic  develop- 
ment. The  result  was  the  so-called  "Leonore  No.  3."  When  again  the 
opera  was  thoroughly  changed  for  the  Vienna  production  of  1814, 
Beethoven  realized  that  his  fully  developed  overture  was  quite  out 
of  place  at  the  head  of  his  opera,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  typical 
theatre  overture,  soon  permanently  known  as  the  "Fidelio"  over- 
ture, since  it  was  publicly  accepted  and  became  one  with  the  opera. 
There  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  so-called  Overture  to  "Leonore 
No.  1."  This  was  discovered  and  performed  the  year  after  Bee- 
thoven's death,  and  it  was  immediately  assumed  that  it  was  an 
early  attempt,  rejected  by  Beethoven  in  favor  of  the  one  used  at  the 
initial  performance.  Erich  Prieger  accepted  this  belief,  based  upon 
his  own  researches  in  restoring  the  different  versions  of  the  opera, 
and  upon   the  assertion  of  Schindler  that  Beethoven  tried  over  an 
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overture  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's  house  in  1805,  and  put  it  aside  as 
"too  simple."  However,  Seyfried  put  forth  the  upsetting  theory  that 
this  posthumous  overture  was  the  one  which  Beethoven  wrote  for 
an  intended  performance  at  Prague  in  1808,  a  performance  which 
never  took  place.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketches,  agreed  with  him, 
and  the  judicious  Thayer,  supporting  the  two  authorities,  created  a 
fortress  of  scholarship  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time.  This  of  course 
would  place  the  debated  "No.  1"  as  actually  the  third  in  order,  a 
point  of  view  highly  embarrassing  to  those  who  had  set  forth  the 
evolution  of  the  three  overtures  from  this  simpler  posthumous  one. 
Of  more  recent  writers,  Paul  Bekker  (1912)  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  "No.  1"  is  after  all  the  early  work  it  was  originally  supposed 
to  be,  and  Romain  Rolland  (1928)  took  the  same  stand,  citing  as 
additional  authority  Josef  Braunstein's  "excellent  work,  Beethoven's 
Leonore-Ouvertiiren,  eine  historisch-stilkritische  Untersuchung  (1927), 
which  enables  us  at  last  to  correct  the  errors  in  which,  following 
Seyfried  and  Nottebohm,  criticism  had  become  entangled."  This  is 
a  convenient  theory,  supported  by  the  character  of  the  music  itself, 
and  dispelling  the  rather  lame  arguments  that  Beethoven  could  have 
shortly  followed  his  magnificent  "No.  3"  with  such  a  compromise, 
whether  for  the  limitations  of  the  Prague  theatre  orchestra,  or  for 
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any  other  reason.  The  "Fidelio"  Overture  which  he  wrote  in 
1814  was  no  compromise,  for  it  had  no  tragic  pretensions.  It  was  a 
serviceable  theatre  overture,  preparing  the  hearer  for  the  opening 
scene  of  Marcellina  with  her  ironing,  and  her  preposterous  suitor. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  song- 
ful, based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen," 
in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is 
condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main 
body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme  (allegro)  in 
both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation. 
The  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal 
heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach 
of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be 
saved  from  death).  There  follows  a  full  reprise,  a  reversion  to  the 
dictates  of  symphonic  structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his 
second  overture.  Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  full  symphonic 
rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which 
dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fan- 
fare. Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  this  undramatic  reprise.  But 
the  subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and 
electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare,  simplified  and  more  effectively  intro- 
duced than  in  the  previous  version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the 
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joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the 
opera.  The  composer,  with  that  ability  to  sustain  a  mood  which  is 
beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of  suspense,  of  mounting  joy,  which 
allows  the  listener  no  "let-down"  before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the 
coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is  worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but 
in  tempo  as  the  music  moves  without  interruption  to  its  greatly  ex- 
panded and  now  overwhelming  coda.  The  overture  in  this,  its  ulti- 
mate form,  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and  an  added 
forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures  as  compared 
with  the  "No.  2,"  the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music 
of  the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened 
his  development,  evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and 
enlarging  the  coda. 

Romain  Rolland  (in  his  invaluable  study  of  "Leonora"  in  "Bee- 
thoven the  Creator")  weighs  the  points  of  the  two  overtures,  and, 
seeking  a  preference,  decides:  "Let  us  prefer  them  both!"  He  considers 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  place  for  the  "third"  overture  in  per- 
formances of  the  opera,  and  admits  his  conversion  to  the  practice  ol 
playing  it  between  the  prison  scene  and  the  finale  of  the  opera.  He 
had  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  would  overshadow  its 
surroundings  and  "sate  the  ear  with  a  banquet  of  C  major  before  the 
C  major  orgy  of  the  finale."  Having  heard  it  thus  played,  however, 
at  the  centennial  performances  in  Vienna,  he  "realized  the  tremen- 
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dous  effect  of  the  symphonic  No.  3  spreading  itself  out  like  a  triumphal 
arch  between  the  love-duet  in  the  prison  and  the  final  choral  and 
popular  apotheosis  in  the  broad  daylight.  .  .  .  Placed  there,  the  over- 
ture reveals  the  veritable  drama  that  Beethoven  wished  to  write, 
and  in  spite  of  his  epoch,  has  written." 

"Neither  the  first  nor  the  second,"  he  finds,  "is  suitable  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  opera.  They  are  both  too  gigantic:  they  crush  the 
earlier  scenes;  how  can  we  descend  from  these  epics  to  the  babblings 
of  the  gaoler's  family?  The  No.  4,  in  E  major,  is  more  complaisant; 
it  introduces  us  into  Florestan's  prison  by  the  service  stairs.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  bourgeois  first  act,  but  without  contradicting  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  opera;  Beethoven  the  lion  has  donned  the  skin 
of  the  Singspiel, 

"But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  two  great  overtures  in  C  major? 
Must  they  be  sacrificed?  Shall  we  consign  them  to  the  concert  room? 
As  regards  the  No.  2,  I  fear  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  this,  it  is  too 
complete  a  drama  in  itself;  it  would  only  be  a  duplication  of  the 
other  drama;  it  suffices  by  and  for  itself. 

"But  the  No.  3  is  another  matter.  This  is  not,  like  the  No.  2,  a 
summary  of  the  action:  it  is  its  lyrical  efflorescence,  its  transposition 
to  an  inward  stage;  or,  to  employ  a  metaphor  that  is  the  antithesis 
of  this  and  is  perhaps  more  exact,  it  is  the  roots  of  the  drama  in  the 
universal  soul.  To  fill  this  r61e  the  ancients  had  the  tragic  Chorus; 
but  they  lacked  the  superhuman  means  of  the  modern  symphony  — 
those  Choruses  without  words,  those  Oceanides  of  the  orchestra 
that  send  their  waves  beating  upon  Prometheus'  rock." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 
soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly 
indicated  in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Gr°ve  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 

♦The  manuscript  score  was  dated  by  the  composer  "1812;  Slten  ";  then  follows  the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May  or  July. 
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real  inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when 
Beethoven  was  staying  at  Teplitz,  the  fashionable  watering  place  near 
Prague  where  he  later  met  Goethe  and  where,  in  1811,  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  himself  in  a  congenial  gathering  of  intellectuals  and 
musical  friends. 

But  under  just  what  circumstances  Beethoven  composed  this 
symphony  —  or  any  of  his  major  works,  for  that  matter  —  must  remain 
conjectural.  Beethoven  met  at  Teplitz  Amalie  Sebald,  toward  whom 
then  and  a  year  later  there  is  evidence  that  he  cherished  tender  feelings. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1812  that  he  wrote  his  impassioned  letter  to 
the  "Immortal  Beloved"  —  and  thereupon,  in  a  sudden  access  of  that 
divine  energy  he  alone  could  command,  he  began  and  completed  the 
Eighth  Symphony. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
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the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule"  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
[f  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic 
accompaniment,  even  before  he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody, 
woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  movement  was  encored 
at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his 
last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of 
changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
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presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  ''unbuttoned''  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.' '  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  hearer  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  on  December  8,  1813,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  that  date  as  marking  the  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and  even   occasional   harmonic  elements   to  Beethoven's   Celtic  studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely   musical   scheme. 
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into  the  world.  Indeed,  the  new  symphony  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  incidental  to  the  general  plans.  The  affair  was  a  charity  concert 
for  war  victims.*  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel's  new  invention,  the 
"mechanical  trumpeter,"  was  announced  to  play  marches  "with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment,"  but  the  greatest  attraction  of  all  was 
Beethoven's  new  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria,"  which  Beethoven  had  designed  for  Malzel's  "Pan-harmoni- 
can"  but  at  the  inventor's  suggestion  rewritten  for  performance  by  a 
live  orchestra.  This  symphony  was  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 
popular  fervor  over  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Napoleon.  When 
"Wellington's  Victory"  was  performed,  with  its  drums  and  fanfares  and 
"God  Save  the  King"  in  fugue,  it  resulted  in  the  most  sensational 
popular  success  Beethoven  had  until  then  enjoyed.  The  Seventh 
Symphony,  opening  the  programme,  was  well  received,  and  the 
Allegretto  was  encored.  The  new  symphony  was  soon  forgotten  when 
the  English  legions  routed  once  more  in  tone  the  cohorts  of  Napoleon's 
brother  in  Spain. 

Although  the  Seventh  Symphony  received  a  generous  amount  of 
applause,  it  is  very  plain  from  all  the  printed  comments  of  the  time 
that  on  many  in  the  audience  the  battle  symphony  made  more  of  an 
impression  than  would  have  all  of  the  seven  symphonies  put  together. 
The  doubting  ones  were  now  ready  to  accede  that  Beethoven  was  a 
great  composer  after  all.  Even  the  discriminating  Beethoven  enthusi- 
asts were  impressed.  When  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  was  repeated,  the 
applause,  so  wrote  the  singer  Franz  Wild,  "reached  the  highest  ecstasy," 
and  Schindler  says:  "The  enthusiasm,  heightened  by  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  those  memorable  days,  was  overwhelming."  This  music 
brought  the  composer  directly  and  indirectly  more  money  than 
anything  that  he  had  written  or  was  to  write. 

The  initial  performance  of  the  Symphony,  according  to  Spohr,  was 
"quite  masterly,"  a  remark,  however,  which  must  be  taken  strictly 
according  to  the  indifferent  standards  of  his  time,  rather  than  our  own. 

*  The    proceeds    were    devoted    to    the    "Austrians    and    Bavarians    wounded    at    Hanau"    in 
defense  of  their  country  against  Napoleon    (once  revered  by  Beethoven). 
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The  open  letter  which  the  gratified  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  Wiener 
Zeitung  thanked  his  honored  colleagues  "for  their  zeal  in  contributing 
to  so  exalted  a  result."  The  letter  was  never  published,  and  Thayer 
conjectures  that  the  reason  for  its  withdrawal  was  Beethoven's  sudden 
quarrel  with  Malzel,  whom  he  had  singled  out  in  this  letter  with 
particular  thanks  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  "to  lay  a  work  of 
magnitude  upon  the  altar  of  the  Fatherland." 

The  concert  was  repeated  on  Sunday,  December  12,  again  with  full 
attendance,  the  net  receipts  of  the  two  performances  amounting  to 
4,000  florins,  which  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 
Schindler  proudly  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  important  movements  in 
the  life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  hitherto  divergent  voices  save 
those  of  the  professional  musicians  united  in  proclaiming  him  worthy 
of  the  laurel.  A  work  like  the  Battle  Symphony  had  to  come  in  order 
that  divergent  opinions  might  be  united  and  the  mouths  of  all  op~ 
ponents,  of  whatever  kind,  be  silenced."  Tomaschek  was  distressed  that 
a  composer  with  so  lofty  a  mission  should  have  stooped  to  the  "rude 
materialism"  of  such  a  piece.  "I  was  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  himself 
declared  the  work  to  be  folly,  and  that  he  liked  it  only  because  with 
it  he  had  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Viennese."  Thayer  assumes  that 
Beethoven's  musical  colleagues  who  aided  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  "viewed  it  as  a  stupendous  musical  joke,  and  engaged  in  it  con 
amore  as  in  a  gigantic  professional  frolic." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  had  a  third  performance  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  on  February  27,  1814,  it  was  performed  again,  together 
with  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Performances  elsewhere  show  a  somewhat 
less  hearty  reception  for  the  Seventh  Symphony,  although  the  Alle- 
gretto was  usually  immediately  liked  and  was  often  encored. 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  in  Leipzig,  and  recollected  that  musicians,  critics, 
connoisseurs  and  people  quite  ignorant  of  music,  each  and  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Symphony  —  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements  —  could  have  been  composed  only  in  an  unfor- 
tunate drunken  condition    ("trunkenen  Zustande"). 

[copyrighted] 
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"LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPS"    ("THE  RITE  OF  SPRING"): 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia,  in  Two  Parts 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  in  the  years  1912  and  1913.  The 
first  performance  was  by  the  Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghilev,  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs- 
£lysees,  Paris,  May  29,  1913.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted,  and  introduced  the  music 
in  concert  form  at  his  own  concerts  at  the  Casino,  April  5,  1914.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia, 
March  3,  1922.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  • 
Symphony  Orchestra,  January  25,  1924. 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn)  ,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet)  ,  clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four 
bassoons  (one  interchangeable  with  second  double-bassoon)  ,  double-bassoon,  eight 
horns  (two  interchangeable  with  Bayreuth  tubas)  ,  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D, 
bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums,  small  kettledrumt 
bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero 
(scratcher)  ,  and  strings. 

The  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections:  ''The  Adoration  of  the  Earth" 
and  "The  Sacrifice."  The  various  episodes  (including  the  intro- 
ductions to  each  part)  are  each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played  in 
continuous  succession,  but  without  preamble  or  "bridge"  passages. 
Stravinsky  in  this  music  is  nothing  if  not  direct  and  to  the  point.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  influence  of  "Le  Sacre"  upon  die  course 
of  musical  composition.  One  of  its  most  obvious  effects  was  to  clear 
away  the  nineteenth-century  verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-establish- 
ing measures,  circuitous  development,  and  repetitious  conclusions. 

The  introduction,  which  has  been  called  "the  mystery  of  the  phys- 
ical world  in  spring,"  is  a  slow  and  ceremonious  music,  opening  in  the 
unfamiliar  top  register  of  the  bassoon,  and  weaving  its  way  through 
the  wind  choir,  with  no  more  than  a  slight  reinforcement  in  the 
strings.  The  curtain  (in  the  original  ballet)  rises  upon  a  ritual  dance 
of  the  adolescents,  youths  and  maidens  who  perform  a  ceremonial  of 
earth  worship,  stamping  to  a  forceful  rhythm  of  displaced  accents, 
which  produce  a  pattern  by  their  regular  recurrence.  A  mock  abduc- 
tion "Jeu  de  rapt"  follows  as  part  of  the  ceremony,  a  presto  of  even 
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more  complexity  and  interest  of  rhythm,  with  changes  of  beat  from 
measure  to  measure  3-8,  5-8,  3-8,  4-8,  5-8,  6-8,  2-8,  etc.  There  follows 
a  round  dance  of  spring  ("Rondes  Printanieres") ,  which  begins,  tran- 
quillo,  with  a  folk-like  tune,  after  which  a  curious  syncopated  rhythmic 
figure  works  up  to  a  furious  climax  and  brings  a  return  of  the  tran- 
quillo  measures.  The  games  of  the  rival  communities  is  a  molto 
allegro,  again  in  rapidly  changing  rhythmic  signatures.  This  intro- 
duces the  "Procession  of  the  Sage,"  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe, 
"the  celebrant,  whose  function  it  is  to  consecrate  the  soil  for  its  com- 
ing renewal."  The  tubas  introduce  him  with  a  ponderous  theme.  The 
first  part  ends  with  a  "dance  of  the  earth,"  prestissimo,  a  music  of 
rising  excitement,  with  intricate  fanfares  from  Ithe  eight  horns. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  mysterious  largo  which  Stravinsky 
is  said  to  have  described  as  "the  Pagan  Night,"  although  the  score 
bears  merely  the  word  "Introduction."  It  is  largely  a  music  of  poignant 
shifting  harmonies,  pianissimo,  from  which  rises  in  the  strings  a 
melody  of  haunting  suggestion.  "A  deep  sadness  pervades  it,"  wrote 
Edwin  Evans,  "but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimental.  ...  It  is 
gloomy  with  the  oppression  of  vast  forces  of  Nature,  pitiful  with  the 
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helplessness  of  living  creatures  in  their  presence:"  This  leads  into  the 
"Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents/'  andante,  with  a  reference  to 
the  introduction,  and  a  theme  first  set  forth  by  the  bass  flute,  with 
answer  by  two  clarinets  in  consecutive  sevenths.  "The  Glorification 
of  the  Chosen  One":  again  there  are  complex  rhythms  of  increasing 
excitement.  The  "Evocation  of  Ithe  Ancestors"  moves  through  chords 
of  a  ponderous  solemnity  to  the  "Ritual  of  the  Ancestors":  a  light  and 
regular  pizzicato  with  a  sinuous  duet  for  English  horn  and  bass  flute 
to  which  other  wind  instruments  are  joined  in  increasing  elaboration. 
"The  Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One,;:  The  dance  is  of  extraor- 
dinary elaboration  of  rhythm,  in  which  the  orchestra  is  used  more 
massively  than  before.  "Now  the  elected  victim,  who  has  thus  far 
remained  motionless  throughout  these  activities,  begins  her  sacrifice; 
for  the  final  act  of  propitiation  has  been  demanded,  and  she  must 
dance  herself  to  death.  The  music  expresses  the  mystical  rapture  of 
this  invocation  of  vernal  fertility  in  rhythms  of  paroxysmal  frenzy, 
reaching  a  delirious  culmination  as  the  victim  falls  dead." 

Much,  probably  too  much,  has  been  written  in  elucidation  of  "Le 
Sacre  du  Printemps/'  just  as  the  story  of  the  scandalous  uproar  at  the 
Parisian  first  performance,  in  1913,  has  been  too  often  told.  Neverthe- 
less, two  first-hand  accounts  of  this  event  hold  particular  interest. 
The  first  is  in  the  book  by  Mme.  Romola  Nijinsky,  and  describes  the 
experience  of  the  dancers  themselves;  the  second  is  by  Stravinsky,  in 
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his  memoirs,  of  which  portions  are  quoted  in  this  programme.*  The 
composer  gives  slight  space  to  the  affair,  for,  as  he  truly  remarks, 
"On  en  a  trop  parle." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  two  accounts  of  the  choreog- 
raphy, for  while  Mme.  Nijinsky  extols  the  production  as  the  greatest 
achievement  of  her  husband's  art,  Stravinsky,  though  praising 
Nijinsky's  genius  as  dancer  in  the  highest  terms,  dismisses  him  as  quite 
worthless  in  the  role  of  maitre  de  ballet.  They  may  be  set  down  as 
the  opposing,  and  not  unprejudiced  views  of  two  experts  —  the  one  a 
dancer,  and  the  other  a  musician. 

Stravinsky  tells  how  he  worked  long  and  intermittently  on  ithe  "Sacre 
du  Printemps"  from  1912,  having  planned  the  piece  for  production 
by  Diaghilev.  Progress  on  his  score  at  his  Russian  country  estate, 
"Oustiloug,"  and  in  the  winter  at  Clarens  on  Lake  Geneva,  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  composition  and  production  of  "Petrouchka,"  the 
composition  of  "Le  Roi  des  Etoiles/'  the  "Japanese  Lyrics,"  his  revi- 
sion of  Moussorgsky's  " Khovanstchina,"  and  duties  connected  with  the 
seasons  of  the  Ballet  Russe.  Nijinsky,  who  was  to  be  choreographer  of 
"Le    Sacre,"    was   so    deeply    involved   in   his   designs   for   Debussy's 


*  "Nijinsky,"  by  Romola  Nijinsky  (Simon  and  Schuster,  1934)  ;  "Chroniques  de  ma  vie" 
Denoel  et  Steele,  1935,  translated  as  "Stravinsky,  an  Autobiography"  (Simon  and  Schuster, 
1936). 
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"U 'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  in  the  season  of  1912,  that  plans  for  the 
mounting  of  "Le  Sacre"  were  postponed  until  the  next  season,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Stravinsky,  who  welcomed  the  delay  which  enabled 
him  to  work  out  his  orchestration  without  haste.  Stravinsky  thus  de- 
scribes his  strenuous  collaboration  with  Nijinsky  in  the  choreograph- 
ical  planning. 

"I  must  say  in  the  first  place  and  with  entire  frankness  that  the  idea 
of  working  with  Nijinsky  troubled  me,  in  spite  of  our  cordial  friend- 
ship and  my  great  admiration  for  his  talent  as  designer  and  mime.  His 
ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  notion  of  music  was  flagrant.  The 
poor  boy  could  neither  read  music  nor  play  any  instrument.  His 
musical  reactions  consisted  only  of  banal  phrases  or  repetitions  of  re- 
marks he  had  heard.  The  attempt  to  find  out  his  personal  impressions 
only  resulted  in  doubts  as  to  their  existence.  His  lacunae  were  so  serious 
that  his  plastic  visions,  even  though  of  genuine  beauty,  were  not 
sufficient  compensation. 

"I  come  now  to  the  Paris  season  in  the  spring  of  1913  when  the 
Ballet  Russe  opened  at  the  Theatre  des  Champs-£lysees.  The  first  per- 
formance began  with  a  repetition  of  'L'Oiseau  de  Feu/  The  'Sacre  du 
Printemps'  took  place  on  May  28  [29]  in  the  evening.  I  shall  re- 
frain from  denouncing  the  scandal  which  it  produced.  About  that  al- 
ready too  much  has  been  said.  The  complexity  of  my  score  had  neces- 
sitated a  great  number  of  rehearsals  which  Monteux  conducted  with 
the  care  and  attention  which  is  customary  with  him.  As  for  the  quality 
of  the  performance  itself,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  judge,  for  I  left 
the  hall  after  the  first  measures  of  the  prelude,  which  immediately 
aroused  laughter  and  cat-calls.  I  was  disgusted.  These  demonstrations, 
at  first  scattered,  soon  became  general,  and  provoking  counter  demon- 
strations, quickly  aroused  a  frightful  tumult.  During  the  whole  per- 
formance, I  remained  in  the  wings  beside  Nijinsky.  He  was  standing 
on  a  chair  crying  frantically  to  the  dancers,  'sixteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen'  (they  had  their  own  way  of  counting  the  beats) .  Naturally, 
the  poor  dancers  heard  nothing  on  account  of  the  confusion  in  the 
hall  and  on  account  of  the  thumping  of  itheir  own  feet.  I  had  to  hold 
Nijinsky  by  his  jacket,  for  he  was  raging,  ready  at  any  moment  to  leap 
onto  the  stage  and  make  a  scandal.  Diaghilev,  with  the  intention  of 
discouraging  the  demonstration,  gave  to  the  electricians  first  the  order 
to  put  on  the  lights,  and  then  the  order  to  extinguish  them.  This  is  all 
that  I  remember  of  the  premiere.  It  seemed  a  strange  ithing,  following 
the  last  full  rehearsal,  in  which  there  were  present  numbers  of  artists, 
painters,  musicians,  men  of  letters,  and  other  representatives  of  the 
world  of  culture,  when  everything  went  off  calmly,  and  I  was  miles 
from  foreseeing  that  the  performance  itself  could  unloose  such  a 
deluge. 
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"At  this  moment,  after  twenty  years,  it  is  naturally  hard  for  me  to 
recall  the  choreography  of  the  'Sacre'  in  its  details  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  ready  admiration  which  it  aroused  among  the  avant- 
garde,  always  ready  to  seize  upon  any  departure  from  a  precedent  as  a 
new  discovery.  But  the  general  impression  of  this  choreography  which 
I  then  had  and  which  I  still  hold  is  the  lack  of  comprehension  with 
which  it  was  done  by  Nijinsky.  There  could  clearly  be  seen  his  in- 
capacity to  assimilate  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the  revolutionary  ideas 
which  were  the  very  credo  of  Diaghilev,  and  which  Diaghilev  ob- 
stinately and  laboriously  drilled  into  him.  One  noticed  in  this  choreog- 
raphy a  painful  effort  without  fruition,  rather  than  a  plastic  realiza- 
tion simple  and  natural  resulting  from  the  compulsion  of  the  music. 
How  far  it  was  from  what  I  had  intended! 

"In  composing  the  'Sacre*  I  conceived  it  visually  as  a  succession  of 
rhythmic  movements  of  extreme  simplicity,  executed  in  mass  divisions 
which  would  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  spectator,  without 
superfluous  minutiae  or  complications  dissipating  its  force.  It  was  only 
in  the  danse  sacrale  at  !the  end  of  the  piece  that  a  solo  dance  was  re- 
quired. The  music  of  this  part,  sharply  defined,  called  for  a  corre- 
sponding choreography  simple  and  easy  to  grasp,  but  here  again 
Nijinsky,  while  understanding  the  dramatic  character  of  this  dance, 
found  himself  powerless  to  give  it  intelligible  expression  and  com- 
plicated it  through  the  awkwardness  of  malcomprehension:  Is  it  not 
awkward,  for  example,  to  retard  the  tempo  of  the  music  so  that  com- 
plicated steps  may  be  introduced  which  in  the  prescribed  tempo  would 
be  impossible?  Much  choreography  sins  in  this  way,  but  I  know  of 
none  which  has  reached  ithe  degree  obtained  by  Nijinsky. 

"In  reading  what  I  have  written  about  the  'Sacre,'  the  reader  will 
be  perhaps  astonished  that  I  speak  so  little  of  the  music  of  my  work. 
I  am  very  ready  to  withhold  such  comment.  I  feel  myself  absolutely 
incapable  of  recalling  after  twenty  years  the  feelings  which  moved  me 
while  I  was  composing  the  score.  One  can  recall  facts  or  incidents  with 
more  or  less  exactitude,  but  how  can  one  bring  back  sentiments  which 
one  has  formerly  experienced  without  running  the  risk  of  distorting 
them  under  the  influence  of  subsequent  developments?  My  actual  in- 
terpretation of  my  feelings  of  that  time  could  be  as  inexact  and 
arbitrary  as  if  they  came  from  someone  else.  They  might  have  the 
same  character  as  an  interview  indiscreetly  signed  by  me,  a  thing 
which  has  happened,  alas,  too  often." 

[copyrighted] 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-El 

Studio:   385  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

15  CONRAD  BUILDING  Phone  GA.  1144 


LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

RESIDENCE    -    114    TABER   AVENUE 
PROVIDENCE  6,  R.  I. 


CONCERT- 
PIANIST 

Graduate  and  Teacher  of 

European  Conservatories 

State's  Diploma 

160  IRVING  AVE.  DE  5667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,  120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I.   14 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  022b 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 


SEASON  1946-1947 
BEATRICE   BALL   BATTEY,    Violin 
Thursday    Afternoons 

EMMA   BELDAN,    Voice 
Monday    mornings 


LYDIA    BELL    MORRIS,    Piano 
Monday   and   Tuesday   Afternoons 


AGNES    COUTANCHE    BURKE.    Voice 
Friday  Afternoons 

ROYAL  DADMUN,    Voice 
Wednesdays   all   day 

ELSIE    LOVELL    HANKINS,    Voice 
Tuesdays    and    Wednesdays    all    day 


IRENE   L.   MULICK,  Piano 
Tuesday,    Friday    and    Saturday    mornings 

BEATRICE    WARDEN    ROBERTS,    Coach 
Thursdays   and   Saturdays   all   day 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,  Piano, 

Voice  and  French  Diction 

Monday,    Friday    and    Saturday    afternoons 


Teaching    By    Appointment    Only: 

MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  The 

Speaking    Voice 

DAVID    LAURENT,    Voice 

Studios  available  for  small  recitals — Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Steinway  Grand  Pianos 

Concert   and    Lecture   Bureau   booking   Vocal   and    Instrumental   Artists,    also   Puppet    Show 

and  Speakers  for  Church  and  Club  Programs,  Receptions  and  Social  Functions 

For  Information  Call  Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  Studio  Secretary 

Hours:  Monday  thru  Friday,  11-1  daily.         Tels.  Ma.  2318,    PI.  2861 

ROOMS    23    and   25  63    WASHINGTON    STREET 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"   (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto    (Heifetz) 

Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy "La  Mer,"   Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel    Larghetto     (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94   ("Surprise")  ;  102   (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to   "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    .  .  , Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony  ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  : 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;   "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead"  ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    .  . "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz"  ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    .  . "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5;    "Pohjola's    Daughter"; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J ....  Waltzes  :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio    ( Sanroma. )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky    Symphonies     Nos.     4,     5,     6 :     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color!  .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  tor  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSON1C,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

IN  PROVIDENCE-AXELROD-MUSIC  COMPANY— 45  SNOW  STREET 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 

1946-1947 

Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  8:30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  25 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


Henry  B.  Cabot 

President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer 

Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 

Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Southern  Wear  now 
Summer  Wear  later 

Rayon  jersey,  printed  on 
white  ground 

$42.50 

Many  other  models  in  our 
new  collection 

The  Trousseau  House  of  Boston 

416    BDYLSTDN    STREET 

WELLESLEY     ~     HYANNIS     ~     PALM.  REACH 


DR.    KOUSSEVITZKY    ADDRESSES 
LEAGUE  OF  COMPOSERS 

On  January  12,  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Arts  in  New  York,  the  League 
of  Composers  gave  a  reception  to  Serge 
Koussevitzky  at  which  music  for  cham- 
ber combinations  composed  for  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  was 
first  performed.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  spoke 
as  follows: — 

Today  we  witness  a  great  change  and  a 
great  progress  in  the  musical  life  of  this 
country.  Today,  the  American  com- 
poser occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
American  life:  his  countrymen  take 
interest  and  pride  in  his  work  and 
show  concern  for  his  well-being.  But 
that  is  not  enough:  no  matter  how 
much  is  done  for  the  composer,  it  is 
not  enough  I  Because  the  composer  is 
the  ever  living  source,  the  life-giving 
oxygen  without  which  music  cannot 
exist.  His  is  the  highest  mission  and, 
therefore,  the  more  responsible  and 
often   precarious. 

The  path  of  the  composer  is  not  with- 
out danger  and  temptation,  especially 
when  his  growth  has  been  fast.  Let  him 
not  forget  that  a  young  composer  may  be 
technically  mature  yet  emotionally  still 
in  his  infancy.  Let  him  remember  that 
true  creative  art  begins  at  a  moment  of 
deep  contemplation,  when  the  artist 
tries  to  clarify  to  himself  his  own  in- 
nermost and  confused  emotions;  when 
the  object  of  art  becomes  the  soul  of 
the  artist,  reflecting  his  feelings  and 
his  ideals.  Let  the  present-day  com- 
poser beware  of  the  sign  of  our  time  — 
that  is  mechanization.  It  is  disastrous 
for  a  composer  to  fall  into  the  artifice 
of  mechanization  —  to  work  out  a 
formula  and,  following  this  artificial 
means,  not  create  but  "formulate" 
music.  Such  music  is  inevitably  dated. 
The  supreme  goal  of  the  composer  is 
to  conquer  time  —  to  be  in  the  past, 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  to 
convey  the  infinity  of  thought,  emotion 
and  ideal,  symbolizing  eternity. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  artists 
are    prophets    and    foresee    events    in 


["*"] 


social   and   political   life.   The  founding  || 
of   the   League    of   Composers    in   1923  p 
was  such  an  instance.  Is  not  the  League  %% 
of    Composers    a    "United    Nations"    in  *w 
its    realm?   Is   it   not   the   purpose   and 
aim    of    the    League    of    Composers    to 
unite    all    the    musical    creative    forces, 
promoting    their   art   and   sustaining   an  Jiff 
interest    in    their    work?    Musical    art 
adapts  itself  to  this  idea  because,  more 
than  any  other  art,  it  may  be  compared  psi 
to    an    immense    workshop,    where    the  §§§ 
greatest    harmony    is    required    of    all 
concerned.  m,,y 

In    music   a    score    completed    at    the  ft 
desk  of  a   composer  is   only  the  begin- 
ning of   the  work  to  be  accomplished : 

its  fulfillment  demands  the  co-operation  ■ 

of   an   auxiliary   energy   and   a   body   of  ps: 

active    and    organized    forces.    In    this  • 
sense,  music  has  a  drawing  faculty  en- 
hancing harmony  among  men:  it  speaks 

to    every    heart,    breaks    down    the    an-  ®^f 

tagonism  of  nationality,  and  creates  that  §|': 

particular  unity  and   accord  among   the  I 

peoples  of  the  world  which  found  ex-  |l| 

pression  in  Schiller's  "Ode  to  Joy"  and  Iff 

inspired    Beethoven's    immortal    Ninth  f§§ 
Symphony. 

In  music,  indeed,  we  sense  the  ap-  i 
proach  of  a  new  dawn  —  an  era  of 
which,  to  this  day,  we  could  only  dream  ^ 
—  an  era  of  brotherhood  and  love  of 
all  men,  without  discrimination  or  dis- 
sonance, without  animosity,  violence  or 
passion,  appeasing  and  unifying  man-  *s * 
kind  into  one  harmonious  family.  Dif- 
ferences may  remain,  but  all  disparity 
will  vanish.  Here  lies  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  music  incomparable  and  unique 
among  the  arts.  Here  lies  the  extraordi- 
nary, pacifying  and  powerful  influence 
of  this  all-embracing  art,  upon  human 
society,  the  individual  mind  and  spiritual 
consciousness  of  all  men.  Our  hope  in 
the  future  of  music  is  high;  and  our 
gratitude  deep  to  the  creators  of 
harmony. 
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Avery  Piano  Co, 

is  proud  to  represent  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Rhode  Island,  Nearby  Massachusetts 
and   Connecticut    Territory     .... 

"THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS" 

THE    STEIN  WAY    PiANO 

GRANDS    AND    SPINETS 


CAPEHART  and  MAGNAVOX 

RADIO  —  PHONOGRAPHS 

R.C.A.  VICTOR  ZENITH  PHILCO 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WURLITZER  ORGANS 

FORMERLY  THE   EVERETT   ORGATRON 
Records  -  Music  -  Tuning  -  Repairing 

Avery  Piano  Co. 

Sole  Steinway  Representative  in  Rhode  Island, 
Eastern  Conn.,  and  Fall  River  Territory 

256  WEYBOSSET  ST.  212  THAMES  ST..  NEWPORT 
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Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  25 


Program 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-fiat  major, 

"Eroica,"  Op.  55 
I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 
III.     Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 
IV.     Finale:  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

BALDWIN    PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 


The  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday,  8:30-9:30  E.  S.  T.,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road."  (This  on  the  authority  of  Czerny  — 
"Recollections  of  Beethoven." 


^After  the  Concert     . 


Informal  Entertainment 
"Service  with  Charms" 


BILTMOKE 


METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

The  specialty  shop  for  things  in  metal 
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taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
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very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret  tragedy; 
not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Beethoven  were 
auite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  a  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring  of 
1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
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then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phonyf  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  and  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica :  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough  I"  And  so  he 
did.  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 

t  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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tricable,  meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 
the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
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live  of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
ing. The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard -in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
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steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 

And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released. 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 


*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  of 
"Prometheus,"  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches  ?  The  truth  may  lie  between. 
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The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

• 

BEETHOVEN    AND    BLAKE 

By  Alfred  Kazin 

From  the  Introduction  to  "The  Portable  Blake/'*  by  permission 
of  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1946. 


In  1827  there  died,  undoubtedly  unknown  to  each  other,  two  plebeian 
Europeans  of  supreme  originality:  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  and 
William  Blake.  Had  they  known  each  other,  they  could  still  not  have 
known  how  much  of  the  future  they  contained  and  how  alike  they 
were  in  the  quality  of  their  personal  force,  their  defiance  of  the  age, 
and  the  fierce  demands  each  had  made  on  the  human  imagination. 

It  is  part  of  the  story  of  Blake's  isolation  from  the  European  cul- 
ture of  his  time  that  he  could  have  known  of  Beethoven,  who  enjoyed 
a  reputation  in  the  London  of  the  early  1800's.  The  Ninth  Symphony 
was  in  fact  commissioned  by  the  London  Philharmonic,  who  made 
Beethoven's  last  days  a  little  easier.  The  artistic  society  of  the  day 
was  appreciative  of  Beethoven.  It  ignored  the  laborious  little  en- 
graver, shut  off  by  his  work  and  reputed  madness,  who  was  known 
mainly  to  a  few  painters,  and  held  by  most  of  them  to  be  a  charm- 
ing crank. 

*  Published  by  The  Viking  Press    ($2.00).  Copyright  1946  by  The  Viking  Press,  Inc. 
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It  is  hard  to  imagine  Blake  going  to  conceits  or  reading  accounts 
of  Beethoven's  music.  He  never  traveled.  Except  for  one  three-year 
stay  at  a  cottage  in  Sussex,  he  hardly  went  out  of  London.  Like  his 
father  and  brothers,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  small  tradesman  —  at  one 
time  he  kept  a  printshop.  He  was  always  very  poor,  and  generally 
worked  in  such  seclusion  that  at  one  period,  near  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  did  not  leave  his  house  for  two  years,  except  to  go  out  for  porter. 
Blake  had  instinctive  musical  gifts;  in  his  youth  and  old  age  he 
spontaneously,  when  in  company,  sang  melodies  to  his  own  lyrics. 
Musicians  who  heard  them  set  them  down;  I  wish  I  knew  where. 
Even  on  his  deathbed,  where  he  worked  to  the  last,  he  composed 
songs.  But  he  had  no  formal  musical  knowledge  and  apparently  no 
interest  in  musical  thought.  Self-educated  in  every  field  except  en- 
graving, to  which  he  had  been  apprenticed  at  fourteen,  his  only  in- 
terest in  most  ideas  outside  his  own  was  to  refute  them.  He  always  lived 
and  worked  very  much  alone,  with  a  wife  whom  he  trained  to  be  the 
mirror  of  his  mind.  The  world  let  him  alone.  He  was  entirely  pre- 
occupied with  his  designs,  his  poems,  and  the  burden  —  which  he 
felt  more  than  any  other  writer  whom  I  know  —  of  the  finiteness  of 
man  before  the  whole  creation. 

Beethoven's  isolation  was  different.  He  was  separated  from  society 
by  his  deafness,  his  pride,  his  awkward  relations  with  women,  rela- 
tives, patrons,  inadequate  musicians.  He  was  isolated,  as  all  original 
minds  are,  by  the  need  to  develop  absolutely  in  his  own  way.  The 
isolation  was.  made  tragic,  against  his  will,  by  his  deafness  and  social 
pride.  At  the  same  time  he  was  one  of  the  famous  virtuosos  of 
Europe,  the  heir  of  Mozart  and  the  pupil  of  Haydn,  and  the  occasional 
grumpy  favorite  of  the  musical  princes  of  Vienna.  His  isolation  was 
an  involuntary  personal  tragedy,  as  it  was  by  necessity  a  social  fact. 
He  did  not  resign  himself  to  it,  and  only  with  the  greatest  courage 
learned  to  submit  to  it.  If  he  was  solitary,  it  was  in  a  great  tradition. 
As  he  was  influenced  by  his  predecessors,  so  he  became  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  principal  musical  thought  that  came  after  him. 

Blake's  isolation  was  —  I  sometimes  think  it  still  is  —  absolute.  It 
was  the  isolation  of  a  mind  that  sought  to  make  the  best  of  heaven 
and  earth,  in  the  image  of  neither.  It  was  isolation  of  a  totally  different 
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kind  of  human  vision;  of  an  unappeasable  longing  for  the  absolute 
integration  of  man,  in  his  total  nature,  with  the  universe.  It  was  the 
isolation  of  a  temperament  run  on  fixed  ideas;  and  incidentally,  of 
a  craftsman  who  could  not  earn  a  living.  There  are  analogies  to 
Blake's  position  in  a  world  which  has  so  many  displaced  persons  as 
our  own;  but  they  are  inadequate.  Blake's  isolation  may  be  likened  to 
that  of  the  revolutionary  who  sits  in  his  grubby  room  writing  mani- 
festoes against  a  society  that  pays  him  no  attention,  with  footnotes 
against  other  revolutionaries  who  think  him  mad.  It  was  that  of  the 
author  who  prints  his  own  books.  It  was  that  of  the  sweetly  smiling 
crank  who  sits  forever  in  publishers'  offices,  with  a  vast  portfolio 
under  his  arm,  explaining  with  undiminishable  confidence  that  only 
through  his  vision  will  the  world  be  saved.  It  was  that  of  the  engraver 
who  stopped  getting  assignments  because  he  turned  each  one  into  an 
act  of  independent  creation.  Blake  was  a  lyric  poet  interested  chiefly 
in  ideas,  and  a  painter  who  did  not  believe  in  nature.  He  was  a  com- 
mercial artist  who  was  a  genius  in  poetry,  painting,  and  religion.  He 
was  a  libertarian  obsessed  with  God;  a  mystic  who  reversed  the  mystical 
pattern,  for  he  sought  man  as  the  end  of  his  search.  He  was  a 
Christian  who  hated  the  churches;  a  revolutionary  who  abhorred  the 
materialism  of  radicals.  He  was  a  drudge,  sometimes  living  on  a 
dollar  a  week,  who  called  himself  "a  mental  prince";  and  was  one.  .  .  . 
Yet  Blake  is  very  much  like  Beethoven  in  his  artistic  independence 
and  universality.  Like  Beethoven,  he  is  a  pioneer  Romantic  of  that 
heroic  first  generation  which  thought  that  the  flames  of  the  French 
Revolution  would  burn  down  all  fetters.  Like  Beethoven,  he  asserts 
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Sunday  afternoon,  August     3 
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Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 
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Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms— 
Second  Symphony;  Schubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland— 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— -Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  Hindemith—  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt)  ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Ravel— "Pavane"  and 
"La  Valse";  and  Martinu— Concerto  Grosso. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  be  concluded 
with  an  extra  concert  on  the  following  Tuesday  evening, 
August  5,  at  which  the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed^ 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Mendelssohn— "Italian"  Symphony;  Schumann—Sec- 
ond Symphony;  Tchaikovsky— Fourth  Symphony;  Debussy— 
"The  Sea";  Stravinsky— "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps";  and  Mozart 
—Requiem   (with  chorus  and  soloists) . 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30  -  AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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the  creative  freedom  of  the  imagination  within  his  work  and  makes 
a  new  world  of  thought  out  of  it.  There  sounds  all  through  Blake's 
poetry,  from  the  boyish  and  smiling  defiance  of  neo-classic  formalism 
in  Poetical  Sketches, 

The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move! 
The  sound  is  forc'd,  the  notes  are  few! 

to  the  vision  of  man  the  divine  in  Jerusalem,  that  lyric  despair 
mingled  with  quickness  to  exaltation,  that  sense  of  a  primal  intelli- 
gence fighting  the  mind's  limitations,  that  brings  Beethoven's  last 
quartet  so  close  to  absolute  meditation  and  the  Ninth  Symphony  to  a 
succession  of  triumphal  marches.  What  is  nearest  and  first  in  both 
men  is  so  strong  a  sense  of  their  own  identity  that  they  are  always 
reaching  beyond  man's  conception  of  his  powers.  In  both  there  is  a 
positive  assertion  against  suffering,  an  impatience  with  forms  and 
means.  As  Beethoven  said  of  the  violinist  who  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  one  of  the  Rasumofsky  quartets  —  "Does  he  really  sup- 
pose I  think  of  his  puling  little  fiddle  when  the  spirit  speaks  to  me 
and  I  compose  somthing?"  —  so  to  Blake  the  forms  he  uses. in  his  last 
Prophetic  Books,  even  to  their  very  narrative  coherence,  are  nothing 
before  the  absoluteness  of  his  vision. 


^ 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":  PRELUDE  TO  ACT  1 
By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  ai 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in  1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

'  it  hovanstchina  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
J\.  '  Chowdnschtschina,'  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky) .  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
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in  Russian,  like  *-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  -affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  'Khovanstchina!'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 


His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 

[copyrighted] 
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The  concert  will  begin  PROMPTLY  at  8:30 
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ANNUAL    MEETING 

T 

JL  o  those  interested  in  becoming  Friends  of 
the  Orchestra  it  is  announced  that  Membership 
in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting  which  will  be  held  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday,  February  26th, 
at  4:00  P.M. 

A  special  programme  has  been  arranged  by 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  to  follow  the  meeting,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  music  the  Trustees  and 
Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  receive  our  members  at 
tea  in  the  upper  foyer. 

A  cheque  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  will  constitute  enroll- 
ment for  the  current  season,  without  further 
formality, 

Oliver  Wolcott, 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise)  ,  France,  August  22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor   (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States) 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  come ts-d-pistons , 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta) , 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "UApres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  V agues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer" 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer" 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre"  Messager  (September  12)  :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,   consistent  with  his 

*  This  draft,   dated   "Sunday,  March   5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  posses- 
sion  of  the  Eastman   School   of  Music   at   Rochester. 
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cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 
vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  command  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[COPYRIGHTED  J 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-El 

Studio:   385  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

15  CONRAD  BUILDING  Phone  GA.  1144 

LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

RESIDENCE   -    114   TABER   AVENUE 
PROVIDENCE  6,  R.  I. 


CONCERT- 
PIANIST 

Graduate  and  Teacher  of 

European  Conservatories 

State's  Diploma 


160  IRVING  AVE. 


DE  5667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,   120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I.   14 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 

MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 


SEASON  1946-1947 


BEATRICE    BALL   BATTEY,    Violin 
Thursday    Afternoons 

EMMA   BELDAN,    Voice 
Monday    mornings 

AGNES    COUTANCHE    BURKE,    Voice 
Friday   Afternoons 

ROYAL   DADMUN,    Voice 
Wednesdays    all   day 

ELSIE    LOVELL    HANKINS.    Voice 
Tuesdays    and    Wednesdays    all    day 


LYDIA    BELL    MORRIS,    Piano 
Monday   and   Tuesday   Afternoons 

IRENE  L.  MULICK,  Piano 
Tuesday,    Friday    and    Saturday    mornings 

BEATRICE    WARDEN    ROBERTS,    Coach 
Thursdays   and   Saturdays   all  day 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,  Piano, 

Voice  and  French  Diction 

Monday,    Friday    and    Saturday    afternoons 


Teaching    By    Appointment    Only : 

MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  The 

Speaking    Voice 

DAVID    LAURENT,    Voice 

Studios  available  for  small  recitals — Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Steinway  Grand  Pianos 

Concert   and    Lecture   Bureau   booking    Vocal   and    Instrumental   Artists,   also    Puppet   Show 

and  Speakers  for  Church  and  Club  Programs,  Receptions  and  Social  Functions 

For  Information  Call  Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  Studio  Secretary 

Hours:  Monday  thru  Friday,  11-1  daily.         Tels.  Ma.  2318,     PI.  2861 

ROOMS    23    and   25  63    WASHINGTON    STREET 
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VICTOR  RED  SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Bach,  0.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S.    .  .  .  ; Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 

Copland    "El  Salon  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy   , "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris     Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  . "Isle  of  the  Dead"  ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's  .Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J ....  Waltzes  :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  EulenspiegePs  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio    (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.     4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  (J rosso  in  D  minor 
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by  richness  of  tone % 
effortless  action, 
responsiveness. 


Waltoin 


THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony— 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

IN  PROVIDENCE— AXELROD-MUSIC  COMPANY— 45  SNOW  STREET 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 
1946-1947 

Metropolitan  Theatre,  Providence 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Tuesday  Nights 

at  8:30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  25 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Francis  W.  Hatch 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 


If  s  Spring 

Don't  you 

need  fresh 

linens? 


We  now  have  the 
nicest  line  of  sheets, 
towels,  blankets  and 
blanket  covers 
we've  had  in  years. 

And  in  decorative 
linens,  new  things  both 
informal  and  formal 
to  make  your  mouths 
water. 


<f\ 


The  Trousseau  House  of  Boston 

416    BDYLSTDN    STREET 

WELLESLEY    ~    HYANNIS     -     PALM  BEACH 

[*1 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
1947 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
school  for  music  in  the  summer,  founded 
in  1940,  will  hold  its  sixth  session  at 
Tanglewood  for  six  weeks  beginning 
June    30,     1947. 

The  courses  of  study  at  Tanglewood 
emphasize  group  performance.  Students 
at  the  Music  Center  actively  participate 
in  orchestral,  chamber  music,  choral,  or 
operatic  groups.  Individual  instruction  is 
given  only  as  it  relates  to  group  per- 
formance —  coaching  for  chamber  music 
and  operatic  roles,  and  sectional  re- 
hearsals   for    the    orchestras. 

Development  —  and  Interruption 

In  1941  a  chamber  music  department 
was  added  under  the  supervision  of 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  The  Theater,  Cham- 
ber Music  Hall,  and  small  studios  were 
built  facilitating  the  expansion  of  the 
opera  department  and  the  growth  of 
chamber  music  as  an  important  part 
of  the  school's  activities.  In  1942  the 
Center  was  continued  on  a  somewhat 
reduced  scale  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music 
Foundation.  It  was  then  perforce  sus- 
pended for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
reopened  as  soon  as  conditions  permitted 
—  in  July  of  1946.  Its  successful  past 
demanded  its  resumption,  for  the  Cen- 
ter's pupils  had  since  become  prominent 
in  the  world  of  music  as  conductors, 
composers,  orchestral  players,  operatic 
singers. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center  last 
summer  was  limited  (as  it  must  still 
be)  to  400  students.  The  students  came 
from  many  parts  of  the  globe,  including 
South  America,  Canada,  and  33  of  these 
United  States.  The  society  known  as 
the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  was  organized,  and  those  who 
were  interested  enough  to  contribute  to 
the  school  were  invited  to  attend  the 
performances  of  the  two  orchestras,  the 
choral  and  opera  departments,  and  the 
chamber  groups,  which  provided  school 
events  almost  daily. 

Plans  for  Next  Summer 

*  The  curriculum  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  in  1947  will  be  the.  same 
as  last  summer  in  all  essentials.  The 
acres  of  Tanglewood  during  these  six 
weeks  are  occupied  at  almost  any  hour 
of  the  day  by  students  carrying  their 
instruments    small    and    large,    crossing 


the    lawns    from    one    class    group    or  || 
rehearsal  to   another.  The  strains  of  a  |;v 
symphony  come  from  the  Shed ;  sounds  ^ 
of  an  opera  in  preparation  can  be  heard    **• 
through  the  closed  doors  of  the  Theater-  m 
Concert    Hall;    the    chorus    is    usually 
at  work  in  the  converted  barn  on  the 
road   towards   the   lake,   while   chamber  w$ 
groups    work   together    or   single   musi- 
cians go  over  their  parts  in  strategically  imi 
spaced  individual  studios.  At  noon  hour  ps 
comes   a  pause  for  lunch  dispensed  by  i 
the  bus   cafeteria   and   eaten  by  groups  ®* 
about  the  lawns  or  at  tables  under  the  p 
trees.  The  class  in  orchestral  conduct-  • 
ing    will    again    be    under    Dr.    Kousse-  m 
vitzky,   who  will   closely  supervise  the  |g 
rehearsals    of    the    orchestra,    with    the  . 
assistance  of  Leonard  Bernstein,  Richard 
Burgin,    Stanley   Chappie,    and   Eleazar  gp 
de    Carvalho.    Chamber    music,    in    the  • 
absence  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  will  be   ; 
in    charge    of    William    Primrose.    The  g| 
students   in   composition  will   as   before  I 
be   directed   by   Aaron    Copland    and    a   ■ 
guest  composer  shortly  to  be  announced.   11 
The  opera  department  will  be  in  charge  ] 
of   Boris   Goldovsky,   assisted  by  Fred-  #s 
eric  Cohen  and  Richard  Rychtarik.  The  ?•: 
school    choruses    will    be    directed    by  11 
Hugh    Ross    and    Robert    Shaw.    Hugh  ip 
Ross  will  have   a   madrigal  group,   and  §§ 
Robert  Shaw  small  and  large  choruses. 
This  department  will  form  the  Festival  I 
chorus    which    will    assist    the    Boston  §1 
Symphony    Orchestra    at    the    Festival  fg 
concerts    in    Beethoven's    Ninth    Sym-  1 
phony  and  Mozart's  Requiem. 

There  will  be  a  course  in  American  Jf 
music  by  Aaron  Copland  with  the  as-  " 
sistance  of  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Irv- 
ing Fine,  weekly  forum  meetings  with  || 
Mr.  Copland  as  moderator,  and  classes  |1 
in  harmonic  analysis  under  Irving  Fine  m 
and  solfege  under  Katharine  Wolff. 

The  six  week  summer  session  is,  need- 
less to  say,  a  prodigious  undertaking  for  f§ 
an  orchestra,   coming  as  it  does  simul-  || 
taneously  with  the  Berkshire  Festival  at 
Tanglewood  and  the  Orchestra's  cham-  f| 
ber  concerts  there.    (The  Festival  con-  || 
certs  coincide  with  the  final  three  weeks 
of  the  school.)   The  venture  is  justified  |1 
in  its  results,  for  the  Center  may  well  2 
become  a  vital  step  in  the  development 
of  a  notable  coming  generation  of  crea-  I 
tive  and  interpretative  musicians  in  this 
country.  It  is  also  becoming  the  signifi- 
cant center  of  the  arts  its   director  in-         »  **■! 
tended  it  to  be,  \    t  / 


V\6      Covn^»n*$ 

*\ew     And    £*)ou)c*of 
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Avery  Piano  Co, 

is  proud  to  represent  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  Rhode  Island,  Nearby  Massachusetts 
and   Connecticut   Territory     .... 

"THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS" 

THE    STEIN  WAY    FIANO 

GRANDS   AND   SPINETS 


CAPEHART  and  MAGNAVOX 

RADIO  —  PHONOGRAPHS 
R.C.A.  VICTOR  ZENITH  PHILCO 


EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR 

WURLITZER  ORGANS 

FORMERLY  THE   EVERETT  ORGATRON 
Records  -  Music  -  Tuning  'Repairing 

Avery  Piano  Co. 

Sole  Steinway  Representative  in  Rhode  Island, 
Eastern  Conn.,  and  Fall  River  Territory 

256  WEYBOSSET  ST.  212  THAMES  ST..  NEWPORT 
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Metropolitan  Theatre,   Providence 

Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-first  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  25 


Program 

BRUNO  WALTER  Conducting 
Mahler Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major   (with  Soprano  Voice) 

I.     Bedachtig  (Deliberately) 
II.     In  Gemachlicher  Bewegung   (with  leisurely  motion) 

III.  Ruhevoll   (Peacefully) 

IV.  Sehr  behaglich    (Very  easily) 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  S.  Mallarme) 

Strauss    "Tod   und   Verklarung,"    Tone 

Poem,  Op.  24 

soloist 

DESI  HALBAN 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 

The  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday,  8:30-9:30  E.  S.  T.,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

_  ~  L ■— — — 


Bruno  Walter  was  born  in  Berlin,  September  15,  1876.  He  began 
his  career  as  Kapellmeister  at  Cologne,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Press- 
burg,  Riga  and  Berlin.  In  1901  he  became  conductor  of  the  Vienna 
Hofoper,  holding  this  position  until  1913.  In  Vienna,  as  formerly  in 
Hamburg,  he  was  intimately  associated  with  Gustav  Mahler  as  col- 
league in  conducting.  From  1914  to  1922  he  was  Generalmusik- 
Direktor  at  Munich.  He  conducted  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
as  guest  in  the  seasons  1923-25.  He  returned  to  Europe  to  conduct 
the  Civic  Opera  in  Berlin  (1925-29)  and  later  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  Orchestra  until  1933.  He  conducted  the  Vienna  Staatsoper 
1936-38  and  the  Salzburg  Festivals  until  1938.  With  the  coming  of 
the  war  his  activities  were  confined  to  Western  Europe  and  later 
America,  where  he  has  figured  prominently  as  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Walter  conducted  the.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest  on 
March  30-31,  1923. 

Bruno  Walter  is  the  author  of  "Gustav  Mahler"  and  his  own  auto- 
biography, "Theme  and  Variations." 


^After  the  Concert     . 


Informal  Entertainment 
"Service  with  Charm-*" 


METAL  CRAFTS  SHOP 

.    The  specialty  shop  for  things  in  metal 

(Dress    and    suit    buttons,    earrings,    bracelets    and    brooches) 

'         si  ver,  pewter,  brass  and  copper  restored 
Jewelry  repaired.    Stones  reset 

10  THOMAS  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R*L 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4  in  G  Major 
By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  at  Kalischt,  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  at  Vienna,  May  8,  1911 


Mahler  began  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  Ausee  in  the  summer  of  1899  anc*  finished 
it  there  in  the  following  summer.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Kaim  Orchestra 
in  Munich,  November  25,  1901,  Felix  Weingartner  conducting.  The  first  per- 
formance in  this  country  was  by  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York,  Walter 
Damrosch,  conductor,  in  1904.  The  composer  conducted  a  performance  there  by 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  January  17,  1911.  The  last  two  movements  were  played 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (January  30,  1942,  Richard  Burgin  conducting, 
Cleora  Wood,  soloist)  ;  the  entire  symphony  March  23,  1945.   (Mona  Paulee,  soloist) . 

The  orchestration  requires  four  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  Glockenspiel,  sleigh  bells,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  timpani, 
triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

np  he  years  surrounding  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
-*■  were  years  of  constant  activity  for  Mahler  as  conductor.  He  was 
then  music  director  of  the  opera  at  Vienna.  Fresh  production  of  the 
operas  of  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Wagner  exacted  his  time  and  energies. 
It  was  only  after  the  musical  season  that  he  was  able  to  devote  him- 


RnllLIha 
LUGGAGE  \ 

■fflSr 


For  Better  Luggage 
To  suit  the  taste 
of  the  most  discriminating  — 

And  Leather  Goods 

From  a  carefully  chosen  selection 

VISIT 

*D.  CW.  ^ound±  Co.,  JItcL 

52  Washington  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Telephone  MAnning  0506 


(0afteJS%(Jqfl5 

41AIRDR€SS€RS 

Male  Experts 
Hair  Styling  and  Permanent  Waves 
286  THAYER  STREET  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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self  to  his  creative  projects.  "A  holiday  composer"  was  what  he  called 
himself  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Max  Marschalk,  and  hardly  to  be 
compared  with  the  "concert  matadors  of  today,"  who  have  the  year 
around  at  their  disposal.  But  it  must  be  granted  that  he  did  very  well 
as  regards  quantity  in  his  summer  intervals,  for  he  had  then  found  time 
to  compose  his  first  four  symphonies  and  his  song  cycles.  Indeed, 
driven  to  the  end  of  his  life  by  conductorial  obligations,  his  summers 
remained  his  creative  periods.  As  had  been  the  case  with  the  sym- 
phonies which  preceded  this  one,  he  completed  his  sketches  in  the 
little  summer  house  which  he  occupied  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Ausee, 
and,  returning  to  his  duties  as  conductor  in  town,  rose  early  each 
morning  that  he  might  write  a  page  or  two  of  his  score  in  fair  copy, 
before  going  to  his  morning  rehearsal. 

Mahler  was  honored  as  a  conductor,  little  regarded  as  a  composer, 
before  the  arresting  impact  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  compelled  general 
attention.  When  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed,  loud 
voices  were  raised  pro  and  con.  He  was  badgered  for  a  programme, 
as  he  had  always  been  and  always  would  be.*  It  is  hard,  looking  back, 

*  A  significant  line  appeared  on  the  programme  when  he  conducted  the  symphony  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert  in  New  York,  January  17,  1911 :  "In  deference  to  Mr.  Mahler's  wishes, 
there  shall  be  -no  attempt  at  an  analysis  or  description  here  of  this  symphony." 
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to  understand  why  hearers  insisted  upon  explanations  of  this  simple- 
hearted,  straightforward,  lyrical  music,  and  why  they  did  not  simply 
accept  the  text  as  self-evident  and  self-sufficient.  It  is  equally  hard  to 
account  for  the  furious  controversy  the  Symphony  aroused  or  such  at- 
tacks as  the  one  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Musical  Courier  at  the 
time,  who  righteously  spared  his  readers  "a  detailed  description  of  that 
musical  monstrosity"  and  dismissed  it  in  this  fashion:  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  design,  content,  or  execution  of  the  work  to  impress 
the  musician,  except  its  grotesquery.  The  only  part  of  the  symphony 
which  is  bearable  is  the  soprano  solo  at  the  end,  and  that  is  not 
symphony." 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  content  with  an  essentially  simple  style, 
through  which  dance-like  or  songful  measures  have  free  play,  prompted 
by  the  naive  fantasy  of  folk  poetry.  Jean  Paul  Richter  had  furnished 
images  for  the  First  Symphony.  Mahler  later  discovered  "Des  Knaben 
W  under  horn,"  and  his  fancy  lingered  over  this  collection  of  old  Ger- 
man songs  compiled  almost  a  century  before  by  Ludwig  yon  Arnim 
and  Clemens  Brentano.  He  set  many  of  them,  and  reflected  thoughts 
found  their  way  into  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies.  The 
extravagant  fairy  folklore  of  an  earlier  romanticism  was  a  curiosity  to 
most  people  in  Mahler's  time,  while  this  strange  figure  of  unabashed 
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sentiment  subjected  himself  to  its  spell  and  allowed  it  to  suffuse  his 
music.  The  Fourth  Symphony  is  freer  than  any  of  its  companions  from 
dark  or  morbid  thoughts.  Its  sunny  serenity  is  unclouded,  unless 
one  feels  a  macabre  suggestion  in  the  violin  solo  of  the  scherzo. 
Certainly  no  shadow  passes  over  the  bright  course  of  the  last  two 
movements.  Comparing  the  Fourth  Symphony  with  the  Third,  Bruno 
Walter  remarks  in  his  book  on  Mahler  that  "it  reaches  even  greater 
heights  of  a  strangely  exalted  gayety.  .  .  .  For  now  he  felt  him- 
self carried  on  high  as  in  a  dream  and  no  longer  was  there  any 
ground  under  his  feet.  An  account  of  such  a  floating  condition  is 
given  in  the  Fourth.  In  its  final  movement  it  even  represents,  themat- 
ically,  a  sequel  to  the  'Angel  Movement'  of  the  Third  and,  in  its 
general  tone,  follows  its  spiritual  direction.* 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  long,  lasting  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but 
it  is  the  shortest  that  Mahler  wrote.  It  is  the  lightest  in  instrumenta- 
tion: Only  four  horns  are  used,  the  solidity  of  trombones  and  tuba 
dispensed  with. 

The  first  movement,  Heiter,  Bedachtig  (Gay,  Deliberate) ,  is  also 
marked  Recht  gemdchlich   (Leisurely) .  It  is  based  on  two  ingratiating 

*  The  Finale  of  the  Fourth  was  originally  planned  as  an  additional  movement  of  the  Third 
Symphony,  which  was  to  be  called  "What  the  Angels  tell  me." 
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melodies,  the  first  immediately  stated  by  the  first  violins.  Another 
lilting  theme  in  the  lower  strings  is  heard,  and  a  characteristic  horn 
figure  before  the  second  theme,  as  simple  and  diatonic  as  the  first,  is 
played  by  the  'cellos.  Other  themes  or  fragments  of  themes  are  intro- 
duced, but  their  role  is  subservient  or  episodic.  There  are  ingenious 
combinations  and  structures  along  the  way.  The  mood  becomes 
boisterous  for  a  while,  but  the  two  main  themes  dominate  and  the 
sense  of  naive  simplicity  is  never  lost. 

The  second  movement  is  marked  In  gemachlicher  Bewegung  (With 
leisurely  motion) .  It  opens  with  a  delightful  horn  motive,  but  almost 
immediately  the  solo  violin  breaks  in.  The  instrument  is  tuned  one 
tone  higher,  which  gives  it  a  shrill  and  angular  effect.  The  concert 
master  is  directed  to  play  "wie  ein  Fidel/'  giving  the  antique,  uncouth 
effect  of  an  old-time  village  fiddler.  Paul  Stefan  considers  that  "Only 
one  being  can  play  thus:  Death.  He  is  very  good-natured  and  lets  the 
others  go  on  dancing,  but  they  must  not  forget  who  is  making  the 
music.  When  he  lets  his  bow  fall,  the  other  players  try  to  overtake 
him;  they  are  in  major,  but  even  that  sounds  creepy  enough,  as  in 
the  sermon  to  the  fishes  [in  the  last  movement].  Then  the  piece  be- 
comes somewhat  livelier  (Trio) ,  but  the  ghostly  theme  returns  and  re- 
mains." But  the  movement  is  not  really  sinister,  and  the  surrounding 
material  is  quite  otherwise,  notably  a  tripping  theme  with  trills  first 
heard  from  the  clarinets. 

The  third  movement,  Ruhevoll  (Peacefully) ,  Poco  adagio,  is 
Mahler's  only  full  use  of  the  variation  form  in  his  symphonies.  The 
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theme,  broad  and  simple,  is  disclosed  by  the  low  strings.  Several  counter- 
themes  are  woven  in  as  the  score  takes  its  contrapuntal  course.  The 
oboe  gives  forth  one  of  these,  "klagend"  and  the  clarinets,  another  in 
a  faster  tempo.  The  former  tempo  returns,  and  the  movement  ends,  in 
a  long-drawn  pianissimo  with  arpeggios,  harp  glissandi,  horn  calls,  and 
sustained,  widespread  chords. 

The  fourth  movement,  Sehr  behaglich  (Very  easily)  utilizes  verses 
from  an  old  Bavarian  folk  song,  "Der  Himmel  hdngt  voll  Geigen" 
("In  Heaven  Hang  Many  Fiddles") ,  from  "Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn." 
The  movement  takes  strophic  shape,  the  orchestral  portion  being  light 
and  piquant  but  free  and  independent,  in  no  sense  a  mere  accompani- 
ment. Interludes  after  each  verse  are  reminiscent  of  a  jingling  theme 
in  the  opening  movement.  There  are  fleeting  touchs  of  realism,  as 
when  the  oboe  suggests  the  bleating  lamb;  the  basses,  the  bellowing 
ox.  St.  Peter  brings  in  sudden  measures  of  quiet  dignity,  with  an 
appropriate  archaic  flavor  of  open  fifths.  The  text  sets  forth  the 
simple  peasant's  idea  of  Heaven  —  a  place  not  solemn  and  awesome, 
but  homely  and  friendly,  where  a  holiday  spirit  prevails,  where  delec- 
table things  to  eat  rise  before  one  at  a  wish,  where  game  runs  con- 
veniently in  the  streets,  and  even  the  saints  are  sociable  souls  contribut- 
ing to  the  general  good  time.  One  is  reminded  that  Marc  Connolly's 
"Green  Pastures"  was  not  the  first  reflection  of  a  faith  which  is  strong 
because  confiding  and  unquestioning,  which  is  born  of  wonderment, 
is  the  source  of  folklore,  and  gives  birth  to  true  poetry.  Mahler 
wrote  over  the  voice  part  in  his  score:  "With  childlike,  bright  ex- 
pression, always  without  parody!"  It  was  the  composer's  rarest  quality 
that  he  could  enter  quite  simply  into  this  spirit  of  wonder. 

The  text  is  as  follows,  together  with  a  literal  translation: 

Wir  geniessen  die  himmlischen  Freuden,  The  joys  of  Heaven  are  so  delightful 

Drum  tun  wir  das  Irdische  meiden.  We  have  no  need  of  earthly  ones; 

Kein  weltlich  Getiimmel  No  worldly  turmoil  is  heard  in  Heaven 

Hort  man  nicht  im  Himmel!  All  live  there  in  sweetest  peace. 

Lebt  alles  in  sanftester  Ruh'.  We  live  an  angel's  life, 


c. 
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Wir  fiihren  ein  englisches  Leben, 
Sind  dennoch  ganz  lustig  daneben, 

Wir  tanzen   und  springen, 

Wir  hiipfen  und  singen. 

Sanct  Peter  im  Himmel  sieht  zu! 
Johannes  das  Lammlein  auslasset, 
Der  Metzger  Herodes  drauf  passet! 
Wir  fiihren  ein  unschuldig's 
Unschuldig's  geduldig's 

Ein  Liebliches  Lammlein  zu  Tod! 
Sanct  Lukas  den  Ochsen  tat  schlachten, 
Ohn'  einig's  Bedenken  und  Achten, 
Der  Wein  host  kein  Heller, 
Im  himmlischen  Keller, 

Die  Englein,  die  backen  das  Brot. 

Gut  Krduter  von  allerhand  Arten, 
Die  wachsen  im  himmlischen  Garten! 
Gut  Spargel,  Fisolen 
Und  was  wir  nur  wollen! 

Ganze  Schiisseln  voll  sind  uns  bereit! 
Gut  Apfel,  gut  Birn,  und  gut  Trauben, 
Die  Gartner  die  alles  erlauben! 
Willst  Rehbock,  wills t  Hasen, 

Auf  offener  Strassen 

Sie  laufen  herbei. 


But  we  are  merry  too, 
Dancing  and  leaping, 
Frisking    and    singing. 


St.  Peter  in  Heaven  looks  on, 
John   gives   up  his  little  lamb 
Which  is  delivered  to  the  butcher  Herod. 
We  lead  an  innocent  and  helpless  little 

lamb 
To  its  death. 

St.  Luke  slaughters  the  oxen 
Without  a  moment's  thought  or  care. 
Wine  in  the  cellar  of  Heaven  costs  not 

a  penny. 
The  angels  are  baking  bread. 

Sweet  herbs  of  every  kind 

Are  growing  in  Heaven's  garden, 

Asparagus,  green  peas;  whatever  we  wish, 

Platters  heaped  high  and  ready! 

Good     apples,    good     pears,  and     good 

grapes, 
The  gardeners  offer  them  all. 
Do  you  prefer  roebuck  or  rabbit? 
They  are  running  in  the  streets. 
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Sollt  ein  Festtag  etwa  kommen 
Alle   Fische   gleich    mit   Freuden 

schwommen! 
Dort  lauft  schon  Sanct  Peter 
Mit  Netz  und  mit  Koder 
Zum  himmlischen  Weiher  hinein. 


Should  a  fast  day  come  along, 
ange-       Every  kind  of  fish  swims  gayly  by! 

And  there  goes  St.  Peter  with  nets  and 

bait 
Running  to  the  heavenly  pond. 
St.  Martha  shall  be  our  cook. 


Kein  Musik  ist  ja  nicht  auf  Erden, 

Die  uns'rer  verglichen  kann  werden. 

Elf  tausend  Jungfrauen 

Zu  tanzen  sich  trauen! 

Sanct  Ursula  selbst  dazu  lacht- 

Cacilia   mit  ihren   Verwandten 

Sind  treffliche  Hofmusikanten! 

Die  englischen  Stimmen 

Ermuntern  die  Sinnen, 

Das  alles  fur  Freuden  erwacht. 


No  music  on  earth  is  to  be  compared 

with  ours; 
Eleven    thousand    maidens    are    busily 

dancing, 
Even  St.  Ursula  is  smiling. 
Cecilia  and  all  her  kind 
Are    excellent    court    musicians; 
The   angels'  sweet   voices   brighten   our 

spirits, 
And  joy  awakens  in  all. 


[copyrighted] 
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DESI  HALBAN 

Desi  Halban  is  the  daughter  of  Selma  Kurz,  once  coloratura  soprano 
of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera,  and  of  Professor  Josef  Halban,  an 
Austrian  surgeon.  She  was  born  and  educated  in  Vienna,  studying 
voice  with  Kaszowska  and  Julia  Culp.  Marie  Gutheil-Schoder  was  her 
coach  in  dramatic  parts.  She  made  her  concert  debut  in  Vienna  in  1934 
and  in  January  of  the  following  year  her  operatic  debut  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  in  Budapest.  Many  European  engagements  followed. 
When  the  war  came,  she  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  thence  escaped 
to  England.  She  first  came  to  the  United  States  in  1943.  Miss  Halban  has 
appeared  with  Bruno  Walter  in  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony,  singing 
with  the  orchestras  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland. 


PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at   Pans, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci£t6  Nationale,  December 
22,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.  It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  was  in  1893  tnat  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
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gramme  an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  'L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune.* "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  tne  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ha  I  let  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 
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1947 

BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 
THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW 

Guest  Conductors 


-TWELVE  CONCERTS 


Sunday  afternoon,       July  13      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra   Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,      July  24 

Saturday  evening,       July  26  \  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27 

Thursday  evening,      July  31 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  \  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  \  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 
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Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms— 
Second  Symphony;  Schubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland- 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— -Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  Hindemith—  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt)  ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Ravel— "Pavane"  and 
"La  Valse";  and  Martinu— Concerto  Grosso. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  be  concluded 


with   an  extra  concert  on   the   following  Tuesday  evening, 
August  5,  at  which  the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed. 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Mendelssohn— "Italian"  Symphony;  Schumann—Sec- 
ond Symphony;  Tchaikovsky— Fourth  Symphony;  Debussy— 
"The  Sea";  Stravinsky—1 'he  Sacre  du  Printemps";  and  Mozart 
—Requiem   (with  chorus  and  soloists) . 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30  -AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent-  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

= \ 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance 
to  attempt  a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  "The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature")  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand.  We  shall 
therefore  quote  the  faithful  synopsis  (quite  unsuperseded)  which 
Edmund  Gosse  made  in  his  "Questions  at  Issue": 

"It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  published,  and  I 
have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before.  To  say  that 
I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be  excessive. 
But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unintelligibility 
gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy  that  I  ob- 
tain from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mallarme 
desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it.  A  faun  —  a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being  —  wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and 
tries  to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the 
fortunate  recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden 
goddesses,  divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he 
seems  to  retain  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot 
tell.  Yet  surely  there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness 
among  the  brown  reeds  of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder.  Were 
they,  are  they,  swans?  No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer 
and  vaguer  grows  that  impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He 
would  resign  his  woodland  godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies, 
golden-headed,  white-stalked,  behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the 
effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor  brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily 
from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign  and  beneficent  yielder  of  her 
cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever-receding  memory  may  be 
forced  back.  So  when  he  has  glutted  upon  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he 

WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 
mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio  :  Kenmore  9495  Residence  :  Maiden  6190 


CONSTANTIN     HOUNTASIS 

VIOLINS 

MAKER  AND  REPAIRER.    OUTFITS  AND  ACCESSORIES 
240  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall  Ken.  9285 
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is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  in  the  air  and  blow  them  out  in  a 
visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour  grows  vaguer;  ex- 
perience or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was.  The  sun  is 
warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again,  after 
worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible 'L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know 
not  what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It 
supplies  a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  har- 
mony, of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  un- 
derstands that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine, 
weaves  his  variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 

successive    scenes    of    the    Faun's    desires    and    dreams    on    that    hot 

afternoon." 

[copyrighted] 
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0U\OUS  VACATIONS 


The 

SHERATON  PLAZA 

Daytona  Beach 

Florida 


^SZ 


Here  indeed  is  the  ideal  winter  resort 
where  gracious  living  reigns  supreme  and 
distinguished  America  comes  to  bask  in 
Florida's  sunshine  .  .  .  gaily  .  .  .  luxuri- 
ously .  .  .  with  every  opportunity  for 
rest  .  .  .  sociability  .  .  .  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Southern  sports. 
Or  if  Florida  is  not  your  mood  —  the 
delightful  SHERATON  BON  AIR  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  America's  Golfing  Re- 
sort, offers  every  facility  for  rest  and 
relaxation  in  a  zestful  Indian  summer 
climate. 
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FRIENDS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

List  of  Providence  Members  for  Season  1946-1947 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with 
deep  appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends 
of  the  Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their 
thanks  in  particular  to  those  Members  in  Providence  whose  names 
appear  on  the  following  pages. 


Aldrich  Mr.  John  G. 
Aldrich,  Mr.  Putnam  C. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 

Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Annin,  Mrs.  R.  Edwards,  Jr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 

Arnold,  Miss  Mittie 
Avila,    Miss    Lilian 

Bacon,  Mr.  J.  Deming 

Baker,  Mrs.  Harvey  A. 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Daniel 

Beede,  Mrs.  Robert  Jenks 

Benjamin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W. 

Berger,  Mrs.  Emilie 

Blackstone  Valley  Music  Teachers'  Society 

Blumenthal,  Miss  Mildred  A. 

Briggs,  Miss  Harriet  M. 

Bronson,  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B. 

Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 

Brown,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 

Bugbee,  Miss  R.  Ethel 

Burgess,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M. 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde 

Cady,  Mr.  John  Hutchins 

Cain,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  David  Ely 

Capron,  Mr.  George  H. 

Chafee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 

Chaminade  Club 

Charbonnel,  Mme.  Avis  B. 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Clapp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Prescott  O. 

Collins,  Mr.  James  C. 

Comstock,  Miss  Alice  M. 

Congdon,  Mrs.  G.  Maurice 

Cross,  Mrs.  Gammell 

Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons 

Cull,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 

Curtis,  Mr.  Raymond 


Daboll,  Miss  Mary 
Danforth,  Mrs.  Murray  S. 
Dempster,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Denison,  Miss  Fredrica 
The  Dilettante 
Dimick,  Miss  Emily 
Dresser,  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Dyer,  Mr.  Edwin  P.,  Jr. 

Eberle,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Edwards,  Miss  Edith  W. 
Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney 
Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Emerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell 
Emery,  Miss  Gertrude  J. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Walter  G. 

Fales,  Mr.  Howard  L. 

Farber,  Mr.  Jacob 

Farnsworth,  Mr.  William  B. 

Fish,  Miss  Louise  M. 

Fletcher,  Misses  Grace   and  Joan 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Clarke  F. 

Freeman,  Mr.  Roger  M.,  Jr. 

Fuller,  Miss  Beverly  L. 

Fulton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N. 

Gardner,  Miss  Frances  M. 
Gebhard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N. 
Goss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrv  Hale 
Granger,  Miss  Virginia  O. 
Greene,  Miss  Iris 
Greenough,  Mrs.  William  Bates 
Gregory,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E. 

Harris,  Miss  Louise 
Hart,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Hartwell,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Hazard,  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D. 
Hepstonstall,  Miss  Bessie 
Holding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Horr,  Miss  Priscilla  P. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (concluded) 


Hughes,   Miss   Coucha 
Hughes,   Mrs.   H.  Luis 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Karl 
Hunt,  Mr.  Carlos  F. 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  Arthur 

Jacobson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Jenks,  Mr.  Theodore  W. 

Karolik,  Mr.  Maxim 

Kelley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston 

Kingman,  Mrs.  Eugene  A. 

Ladd,  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Larchar,  Miss  Lucy 
Latham,  Mr.  D.  Webster,  Jr. 
Lawson,  Miss  E.  Gertrude 
Leonard,  Miss  Priscilla  H. 
Levy,  Mrs.  Austin  T. 
Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal 
Lloyd,  Dr.  Henry  D. 
Loring,  Miss  Helen  D. 

MacColl,  Mr.  Hugh  F. 
McEvoy,  Miss  Alice  H. 
McDonald,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
MacLeod,  Mrs.  Kenneth  B. 
Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  A. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Marshall,  Mr.  J.  Harry 
Marshall,  Miss  Margaret 
Matteson,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Merriman,  Mrs.  E.  Bruce 
Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pieice 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Houghton  P. 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Jesse  H. 
Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J. 
Moulton,  Mrs.  David  P. 
Mowry,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

Nerney,  Mrs.  Edwin  D. 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.,  Jr. 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  J.  K.  H. 


Peck,  Mrs.  Frederick  S. 
Philbrick,  Mrs.  Clarence  H. 
Phillips,  Mr.  George  F. 
Pirnie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roderick 
Plant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Emery  M. 

Rand,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Read,  Mrs.  Frederic  B. 
Regensheimer,  Mrs.  Ludwig 
Roitman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H. 

Scott,  Mr.  Lawrence 

Sharpe,  Miss  Ellen  D. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Edgar  W. 

Sherman,  Mr.  Edwin  F. 

Sinel,  Mr.  Ben 

Slade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Smith,  Miss  Hope 

Smith,  Mrs.  W.  J.  B. 

Sumner,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 

Swan,  Mrs.  Samuel  B. 

Thomson,  Miss  Ruth  F. 
Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Tripp,  Miss  Ruth 

Viall,  Mrs.  Richmond 

Wall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Frederic  A. 
Waterhouse,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Weatherbee,  Mr.  Phillips  R. 
Webber,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Weeden,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 
Weisberg,  Mr.  Mark 
Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School 
White,  Mrs.  Gustave  J.  S. 
Whitmarsh,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Whiton,  Miss  Helen  L. 
Wing,  Mrs.  Wilson  G. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Kenneth  F. 

Yatman,  Mr.  Ellis  L. 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the 
greatest  possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this 
object  are  invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current 
season  will  be  gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1947  and  may  be 
made  by  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed 
to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum 
enrollment  fee. 
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'TOD  UND  VERKLARUNG"    ("DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURA- 
TION"), Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


"Tod  und  Verklarung"  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  the  composer 
conducting,  at  Eisenach,  June  21,  1890,  when  his  "Burleske"  was  also  first  heard. 
Anton  Seidl  gave  the  first  American  performance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  January  9,  1892.  Emil  Paur  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  February  6,  1897. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  and  scored  for  three  flutes,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

When  "Death  and  Transfiguration"  first  appeared,  an  unrhymed 
poem  was  printed  in  the  score,  giving  a  more  explicit  story 
than  Strauss,  always  reticent  about  such  matters,  usually  attached 
to  his  symphonic  poems.  The  verses  were  unsigned  but  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  from  the  pen  of  none  other  than  Alexander 
Ritter,  the  militant  champion  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  who  had  recruited 
the  youthful  Strauss  at  Meiningen  to  the  cause  of  "programme  music." 
The  verses,  it  was  found  out,  were  actually  written  after  the  music 
had  been  composed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  score  as  it  went  to  the 
printer.  The  analyst  forthwith  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
words  as  a  direct  guide  to  the  music.  But  surely  Strauss  and  Ritter 
must  have  been  too  intimately  associated  at  this  time  not  to  have  a 
clear  understanding. 

It  was  Ritter  who  had  goaded  the  brilliant  young  musician  to  set  his 
back  firmly  upon  symphonies  and  sonatas,  and  fly  the  banner  of 
"Musik  ah  Ausdruck."  Assuming  that  the  older  man  could  hardly 
have  done  more  than  help  the  younger  one  to  find  himself,  the  fact 
remains  that  Strauss,  embarking  upon  programme  music  with  the 
"Aus  Italien"  which  he  called  a  "symphonic  fantasia,"  in  1886,  made 
quick  and  triumphant  progress  with  three  symphonic  poems:  "Mac- 
beth," "Don  Juan,"  and  "Tod  und  Verklarung,"  all  within  the  space 
of  three  years.* 

The  work  divides  naturally  into  four  parts: 

1.  In  a  dark  room,  silent  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  is  a 
dying  man.  He  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  dreaming  of  childhood. 

2.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death  begins  anew. 

3.  He  sees  his  life  over  again.  He  remembers  childhood,  youth,  and 
the  strivings  of  manhood  after  ideals  that  are  still  unrealized. 

4.  From  heaven  comes  to  him  what  he  had  vainly  sought  upon 
earth,  "Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung" :  "World-redemption, 
world-transfiguration. ' ' 


*  Strauss  wrote  of  Ritter:  "His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the  storm-wind.  He  urged 
me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old   and   the  new  methods." 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING   THE   SEASON   1946-1947 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

IV     February  25 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

III     January  28 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

II     November  19 
Soloist:  Dame  Myra  Hess 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 

II     November  19 

Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

III     January  28 

Brahms Symphony  No.   3  in  F  major,   Op.  90 

I     October  15 

Debussy ''Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  by  Stephane  Mallarme) 

V  March  25 
"La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

IV     February  25 

Two  Nocturnes 
II     November  19 

Mahler Symphony  No.  4,  in  G  major   (with  Soprano  Voice) 

V  March  25 
Soloist:  Desi  Halban 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

II     November  19 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

IV     February  25 

Scriabin "Le  Poeme  de  l'Extase,"  Op.  54 

I     October  15 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  9,  Op.  70 

I     October  15 

Strauss "Tod  und  Verklarung,"  Tone  Poem,   Op.  24 

V  March  25 
Stravinsky "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   ("The  Rite  of  Spring") 

Pictures  of  Pagan  Russia 

III     January  28 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  on  November  19,  Leonard  Bernstein  on  January  28, 
and  Bruno  Walter  on  March  25. 
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The  poem  of  Alexander  Ritter  has  been  paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress  in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  a  candle  burnt  almost  to  its  stump.  Ex- 
hausted by  a  desperate  fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  sleep;  no 
sound  breaks  the  silence  of  approaching  dissolution,  save  the  low, 
monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  A  plaintive  smile  from 
time  to  time  lights  up  the  man's  wan  features;  at  life's  last  limit, 
dreams  are  telling  him  of  childhood's  golden  days. 

But  death  will  not  long  grant  its  victim  sleep  and  dreams.  Dreadly 
it  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again  begins  the  strife;  desire  of  life  against 
might  of  death!  A  gruesome  combat!  Neither  yet  gains  the  victory; 
the  dying  man  sinks  back  upon  his  couch,  and  silence  reigns  once 
more. 

Weary  with  struggling,  reft  of  sleep,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  he 
sees  his  life,  unrolled  before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First,  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next,  the  youth  who  tests 
and  practices  his  forces  for  manhood's  fight.  And  then  the  man  in 
battle  for  life's  greatest  prize:  to  realize  a  high  ideal,  and  make  it 
all  the  higher  by  his  act  —  this  the  proud  aim  that  shapes  his  course. 
Cold  and  scornful,  the  world  heaps  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  his  path: 
if  he  deems  the  goal  at  hand,  a  voice  of  thunder  bids  him  "Halt"  — 
"Let  each  hindrance  be  thy  ladder,"  he  thinks.  "Higher,  ever  higher 
mount!"  And  so  he  climbs,  and  so  he  urges,  breathless  with  hallowed 
fire.  All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it  still  in  death's 
last  sweat  —  seeks,  but  never  finds  it!  Though  now  he  sees  it  more 
and  more  plainly;  though  now  it  looms  before  him,  he  yet  can  ne'er 
embrace  it  wholly,  ne'er  put  the  last  touch  to  his  endeavor.  Then 
sounds  the  iron  stroke  of  Death's  chill  hammer;  breaks  the  earthly 
shell  in  twain,  enshrouds  the  eye  with  the  pall  of  night. 

But  now  from  on  high  come  sounds  of  triumph;  what  here  on 
earth  he  sought  in  vain,  from  heaven  it  greets  him:  Deliverance, 
Transfiguration ! 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  had  a  wide  vogue  in  its  early  days. 
Bulow  admired  it  with  reservations  —  "a  very  important  work  in  spite 

of  sundry  poor  passages,  and  also  refreshing."  Professor  Niecks,  dis- 
cussing programme  music,  considered  it  "the  most  musical  of  all 
Strauss'  programmes."  Ernest  Newman,  in  his  book  of  1908,  praised 
this  tone  poem  as  Strauss'  nearest  approximation  to  "a  perfect  fusion 
of  matter  and  style,"  truly  symphonic  in  thematic  development,  show- 
ing "quite  a  Beethovenian  unity  and  breadth  of  conception."  Mauke 
pointed  out  that  here,  if  anywhere,  Strauss  heeded  the  ways  of  Liszt, 
and  made  his  score  upon  the  model  of  "Tasso"  The  piece,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  earlier  hearers,  was  minutely  dissected,  thematically 
catalogued  bit  by  bit.  Wilhelm  Mauke,  Strauss'  most  industrious 
analyst,  wrote  a  description  sixteen  pages  long,  with  twenty-one 
examples  in  notation.  Max  Steinitzer  disapproved  Mauke's  "un- 
Straussian  distillations." 

[copyrighted] 
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The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Richard  Burgin,    Associate  Conductor 


m 


nnounces 


FOR  ITS 


67  th     SEASON,     1947-1948 


IN    PROVIDENCE 


^A  Series  of  Two  C°ncer^s 

On  Tuesday  Evenings  at  8.30 

A  detailed  announcement  will  be  mailed  shortly 

to  subscribers 


Address  Inquiries  to  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
GEO.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS*      DIRECTORY 

ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-El 

Studio:   385  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

15  CONRAD  BUILDING  Phone  GA.  1144 

LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

RESIDENCE   -    114    TABER    AVENUE 
PROVIDENCE  6,  R.  I. 


CONCERT- 
PIANIST 

Graduate  and  Teacher  of 

European  Conservatories 

State's  Diploma 

160  IRVING  AVE. 


DE  5667 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING  3 

Residence,  120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I.   14 

ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MEDWAY  STREET  Plantations  022b 

MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

SEASON  1946-1947 


BEATRICE   BALL   BATTEY,    Violin 
Thursday    Afternoons 

EMMA    BELDAN,    Voice 
Monday    mornings 

AGNES    COUTANCHE    BURKE,    Voice 
Friday  Afternoons 

ROYAL   DADMUN,    Voice 
Wednesdays    all    day 

ELSIE    LOVELL    HANKINS.    Voice 
Tuesdays    and    Wednesdays    all    day 


LYDIA    BELL    MORRIS,    Piano 
Monday  and  Tuesday  Afternoons 

IRENE  L.  MULICK,  Piano 
Tuesday,    Friday    and    Saturday    mornings 

BEATRICE   WARDEN   ROBERTS,   Coach 
Thursdays  and   Saturdays  all  day 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,  Piano, 

Voice  and  French  Diction 

Monday,    Friday    and    Saturday    afternoons 


Teaching    By    Appointment    Only: 

MARY  BOYCE  JOHNSON,  The 
Speaking    Voice 

DAVID    LAURENT,    Voice 

Studios  available  for  small  recitals — Mason  &  Hamlin  and  Steinway  Grand  Pianos 

Concert   and    Lecture    Bureau   booking    Vocal   and   Instrumental   Artists,    also   Puppet   Show 

and  Speakers  for  Church  and  Club  Programs,  Receptions  and  Social  -Functions 

For  Information  Call  Mrs.  Henrietta  E.  Hersey,  Studio  Secretary 

Hours :  Monday  thru  Friday,  11-1  daily.         Tels.  Ma.  2318,     PL  2861 

ROOMS    23    and   25  63    WASHINGTON    STREET 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  22,  at  8:30 


PENSION    FUND 

CONCERT 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


A  GERMAN 


REQUIEM 

(JOHANNES  BRAHMS) 


Chorus: 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

and 

RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

(G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor) 

Soloists: 

FRANCES  YEEND,  Soprano 
JAMES  PEASE,  Baritone 

Tickets  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office  —$2.00,  $2.50.  $3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $4.80 

(Tax  included) 

Address  mail  orders  to  Symphony  Hall.  Boston.  Mass. 
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by  richness  of tone \ 
effortless  action, 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color!  .  . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  tor  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

IN  PROVIDENCE— AXELROD-MUSIC  COMPANY—  45  SNOW  STREET 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Miscellaneous  Programmes 
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Assembly  Hall,  Hunter  College  New  York  City 


EXTRA   CONCERT 

To  accommodate  the  Waiting  List  for  the  subscription  series 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  14,  at  8:45  o'clock 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Program 

Weber Overture  to  "Oberon" 

Ravel Pavane  pour  une  Infante  defunte 

Strauss "Till   Eulenspiegel's   Merry  Pranks,   after 

the  Old-fashioned,  Roguish  Manner  in 
Rondo  Form" 

Brahms Symphony  No.    1   in  C  minor 


Tickets:  $4.80,  $3.60,  $2.40   (tax  included) 
By  mail  order  only;  address  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Boston  15,  Mass. 
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Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
Sixty-first  Season  in  New  York 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  November  13 

AND    THE 

First  Matinee 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  16 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Monday  Evening,  December  2,  1946 
Tuesday  Evening,  December  3,   1946 
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*A  Wing  Chair — by  Baker — an  18th  Century  reproduction  that  recalls 
the  authentic  traditions  of  quality  and  design  set  by  master  craftsmen 
of  that  illustrious  era.  Crafted  in  the  famous  Baker  custom-shops, 
this  wing  chair  is  certain  to  hold  lasting  approval.  It  combines 
individual  charm,  custom-made  quality  and  luxurious  comfort.  Avail- 
able in  a  choice  of  coverings.     Priced  from $165 

~kA   fine  holiday  gift  suggestion.    See 
our  interesting  collection  on  display. 
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"Decorators    of   Distinction    Since    190$'* 

3900  FIFTH  AVE.  MAyflower  9000 
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PITTSBURGH  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION 


BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

MRS.  WILLIAM  THAW,  JR President 

MRS.  ALEXANDER  LAUGHLIN First  Vice  President 

MR.  FREDERIC  SCHAEFER Second  Vice  President 

MRS.  NATHANIEL  SPEAR Secretary 

MR.  HORACE  FORBES  BAKER Treasurer 

THOMAS  P.  BEEGLE,  JR.  and  WILLIAM  H.  BEEGLE Associate  Managers 

Joseph  H.  Bialas  Mr.  Frank  W.  Severance,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Flinn  Mrs.  J.  Hanson  Rose 

Mrs.  George  J.  Willock  Mr.  J.  Merrill  Wright 


Coming  in  the  Fifth  "May 
Beegle  Concert  Series" 

Vladimir 

HOROWITZ 

"Greatest  Pianist  of  This 
Generation" 

in  a  Full  Length  Recital 

SYRIA  MOSQUE 

Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  11,  1947 

at  8:30 

Horowitz  is  not  only  a  pianist,  but 
he  is  a  wonderful  musician  and  a 
great  artist,  and  ranks  with  his  great 
predecessors,  Franz  Liszt  and  Anton 
Rubenstein.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
satisfy  him  with  his  own  playing; 
that  is  the  reason  why  he  grows 
greater  every  year. 


MAIL    ORDERS   BEING   ACCEPTED    NOW! 

Tickets:  $3.90,  $3.30,  $2.70,  $2.10,  $1.80,  $1.20   (Tax  Included) 

Tickets  may  be  secured  by  sending  in  your  mail  order  to:  "May  Beegle  Concerts' 

551  Union  Trust  Building.   (Selephone  ATlantic  3051  or  ATlantic  1314) 

EARLY   RESERVATIONS   ADVISED    FOR   BEST   SEATS! 


ishnguisked   CyXecognihon 


BY  A 
GREAT     AMERICAN     INSTITUTION 


BOSTON 

Q)  ymphony, 
K^/rckeslra 


NOW    USES 
Lyke 


&, 


iano 


IN    ITS    CONCERTS... 


Piano  Co* 


819  LIBERTY  AVENUE  PITTSBURGH,  PA 

ATlantic  5340 
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PITTSBURGH  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION    GUARANTORS 
*  FOR   SEASON    1946-47 


Agresti,  Rudolph 

Baker,   Horace  Forbes 

Baker,  Mrs.  Horace  Forbes 

Batcheller,  H.   G. 

Beegle,   Mrs.    Thos.   P. 

Becker,   E.   D. 

Benedum,  M.  L. 

Benney,   Mrs.  Anne  Rea 

Bialas,  Joseph 

Blackmore,  George  A. 

Blair,   Mrs.   W.    R.,   Jr. 

Bostwick,  Roy  G. 

Braun,  Mrs.  Arthur  E. 

Brooks,  F.   F. 

Byers,   J.   Frederic 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Robert  D. 

Chalfant,    Henry 

Chapin,  Newton 

Clause,  R.  L. 

Colloid,  Mrs.  George  L. 

Davis,  Mrs.  H.  P. 

Deike,  Mrs.  George  H. 

Denby,   Charles 

Dodds,    Robert   J. 

Drake,   J.  Frank 

Dravo,  Mrs.   F.  R. 

Dumas,  Mrs.  C.  L. 

Evans,  Mrs.  T.  Raymond 

Fairless,   Benjamin  F. 

Falk,  Leon,  Jr. 

Flinn,  Ralph  E. 

Frank,  Mrs.  Robert  J. 

Garvin,  Dr.   John  Day 

Gillespie,  Miss  Mabel  Lindsay 


Gillespie,  T.  J.,  Jr. 
Graham,  Charles  J. 
Guthrie,   Mrs.   Tracy  W. 
Hazlett,  Adam  J. 
Heinz,  Mrs.  Clifford  S. 
Heinz,  H.  J.,  II 
Hess,    George  A. 
Holland,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Home,  Joseph 
Hunt,  Roy  A. 

Johnson,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  B.   W. 
Kann,  Stanley  J. 
Kaufmann,   Edgar  J. 
Kaufmann,  O.  M. 
Kelly,   Mrs.    Samuel  R. 
Laughlin,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Laughlin,  Mrs.   G.   M.,  Jr. 
Laughlin,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Lehman,   Chester  H. 
Leovy,   F.    A. 
Lewis,   H.  E. 
Liggett,  Mrs.  Dudley  S. 
Lockhart,  Charles 
Lockhart,   George 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Joseph  W. 
Marshall,   Elder  W. 
Mason,   H.   L.,   Jr. 
Mellon,  W.  L. 
Mooney,   Voight,  M.D. 
McClintic,   Mrs.    H.    H. 
McCune,  Mrs.  John  R. 
McLeod,  Mrs.  Norman  C. 
McMoil,  William 
Nelson,  J.  E. 


Oppenheimer,  Oscar  W. 
Pitcairn,  Mrs.  Edward 
Rea,   Henry  R. 
Rea,  Mrs.  James  C. 
Reed,  Earl  F. 
Robertson,  H.  H. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Robinson,  W.  C. 
Rcbinson,  William  M. 
Rose,  Mrs.  J.  Hanson 
Rosenbloom,  Arthur  M. 
Rosenbloom,  Hyman  G. 
Rust,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Schaefer,  Frederic 
Smith,  William  Watson 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  Harry  E. 
Spear,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Stanley,    Clarence 
Talbert,  Raymond  F. 
Tener,  Alexander  C. 
Tener,   Mrs.   George  E. 
Thaw,  Mrs.  William,  Jr. 
Thorp,   C.  M.,  Jr. 
Trees,  J.   C. 
Trimble,  Mrs.   Grace 
Volkwein,  J.   C. 
Walker,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S. 
West,  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Williams,    David   R. 
Willock,  Mrs.  George  J. 
Witherow,  William  P. 
Woodwell,  Mrs.  William  E. 
Wright,   J.   Merrill 


CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


Barron,  Mrs.  Alexander  J. 
Beal,  Mrs.  James  H. 
Beatty,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Berg,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Cooper,   Mrs.   S.   G. 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Chas.  A. 
Dimling,  Herbert  R. 
Duquesne  Light  Company 


T.  J.  Dykema  Family  Fund 
Eddy,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Equitable  Gas  Company 
Follansbee,  Mrs.  William  U. 
Frazer,   Mrs.   J.   G. 
Gangwisch,  J.   P. 
Hillman,   James  F. 
Jeffreys,  Lon  C. 
Leovy,  Helen  Walton 


McCaffrey,  Charles  G. 
Mcllvaine,  William  J. 
O'Donnell,  Dr.  L.  D. 
Powell,  William  J. 
Price,  Gwilym  A. 
Roth,  J.  E. 

Shoemaker,  Mrs.   Chas.  S. 
Stotz,   Norman  I. 


m 


Fill  her  heart  with  beautiful  harmonies,  by  giving  her  fine  furs  at  Christmas 
We  have  the  wanted  fashion  furs   ...   in  coats,  jackets,  stoles,  scarfs.    And 
whether  you  choose  to  spend  a  sum  at  the  modest  end  of  the  scale,  or  reac 
a  high  note  by  making  your  gift  royal  crown  Russian  sables,  you  can  depen 
upon  the  quality  of  the  furs  you  buy  here. 

Fur  Salon,  Second  Floor 


rHREE   STORES   SERVING   PITTSBURGH 

Boggs  &  Buhl 

Oormont  N.  S..  PITTSBURGH  Mt.  Washington 
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sW- Gillespie  Gompcmji 

Oldest  Art  Dealers  in  America — Founded  1832 

MANY  INTERESTING  ITEMS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 

IN  PAINTINGS,  PRINTS,  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

AND  ROYAL  DOULTON  FIGURINES 


639  LIBERTY  AVENUE 


ATLANTIC  0877 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


Monday  Evening,  December  2,  at  8:30 


SYRIA  MOSQUE 


PROGRAM 

MENDELSSOHN Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  'Italian;9  Op.  90 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  presto 

DEBUSSY "La  Mer"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 


PIANO    PLAYING 

Matthay    Principled 


MAE  MacKENZlE  ™*ZT,  ESS" 


Pianist  and  Teacher 
224  WALLACE  BLDG.,  CENTRE  &  HIGHLAND  AVES. 


Phone    Hlland   3030 


204     FIFTH     AYE.    •    ENTIRE     THIRD     FLOOR     BUHL     BUILDING 
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this  Christmas  .  .  .  the  whole  town  is  giving 

Columbia  Records 


HUMPERDINCK:  HANSEL  AND  GRETEL 

Basil  Rathbone,  Jane  Powell,  Ted  Donaldson  with  supporting 
cast  and  orchestra. 
Album  Set  MM-632 

OSCAR  LEVANT  PLAYS  CHOPIN 

Album  Set  M-649 

MOUSSORGSKY-RAVEL:  PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION 
Artur  Rodzinski  &  The  Philharmonic-Symphony  of  New  York 
Album  Set  MM-641 

BEETHOVEN:  SONATA  NO.  8  IN  C  MINOR  ("Pathetique") 
Rudolph  Serkin,  piano 
Album  Set  MM-648 

AMERICAN  SONGS 

Helen  Traubel,  soprano,  with  male  chorus  and  orchestra 
conducted  by  Charles  O'Connell 
Album  Set  MM-639 

MILHAUD:  LE  BAL  MARTINIQUAIS 

Robert  and  Gaby  Casadesus,  duo-pianists 
Twelve  Inch  Record  71831-D 

STRAVINSKY:   EBONY  CONCERTO 

Igor  Stravinsky  conducting  Woody  Herman  and  his  Orchestra 
Twelve  Inch  Record  7479-M 

hear  these  new  December  releases  at 


MAJESTIC  RECORD  SHOP 

MEDICAL  ARTS  BUILDING 
113  ATWOOD  STREET  MUseum  1748 
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MIRIAM  JOHNSON 


5701  Fifth  Avenue  Pianist  and    Teacher  MA.  0002 

Composition  and  Musicianship  —  Classes  for  Children  and  Adults 


[CHAIKOVSKY Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  de  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra   may  be   heard   every   Tuesday  at   9:30   p.   m.   over 
WCAE,    who    also    broadcast    the    Saturday    afternoon    Metropolitan    Opera     Series. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


SAPPHIRE  &  DIAMOND  GOLD  EARRINGS  $250 

SAPPHIRE  &  DIAMOND  GOLD  SPRAY  375 

SAPPHIRE  &  DIAMOND  GOLD  BRACELET  WATCH  350 

SAPPHIRE  &  DIAMOND  GOLD  BOWKNOT  235 


WOOD  STREET  AT  OLIVER  AVENUE- PITTSBURGH 
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Processional 


First  comes  .  .  . 

the  pie  plant  in  the  spring 
a  rose  and  green  unfurling 
Then  the  strawberries 

rubies  set  on  leaves 
each  on  the  spot  where  a  white  star  had  flowered 
cherries  ripe  on  the  Fourth 

all  crimsoning 
making  a  banner  of  the  front  yard  tree 
red  raspberries  .  .  . 

perfumed  as  a  rose 

secret  as  a  bud 
Then  black  caps  .  .  . 

the  glass-bright  currants 

and  pale  gooseberries 
sun-flushed  gold  of  peaches,  pears, 
the  grape,  the  apple 
and  acerbic  quince  .  .  . 

Each  in  its  season  finds 

its  ancient  place 
in  a  processional  liturgical  where  kitchen 
priestess  at  her  votive  store 

cons  the  set  ritual 

of  an  old  receipt 
and  novices  in  pigtails 

cull  the  fruit  .  .  . 
Upon  their  fingers  and  around  their  lips 
the  sacramental  stains  of  berry  juice. 


Every  season  for  77  years  in  H.  J.  Heinz  Com- 
pany kitchens,  the  old  receipts  are  carefully 
followed.  The  ancient  rituals  of  canning  and 
preserving  are  practiced  in  the  preparation  of 
Heinz    delicious    old    fashioned    57    Varieties. 


SJ 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  3,  at  8:30 

SYRIA  MOSQUE 

PR  OGR AM 

COPLAND Symphony  No.   '6 

I.     Molto  moderato,  with  simple  expression 
II.     Allegro  molto 

III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Molto  deliberato   (Fanfare)  ;  allegro  risoluto 

INTERMISSION 

RAVEL Pavane  pour  une  Infante  defunte 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Symphonic  Suite,   "Scheherazade" 

(after  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 
I.     The  Sea  and  Sinbad's  Ship 
II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar  Prince 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess 

IV.  Festival  at  Baghdad.   The  Sea.    The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
on  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.  Conclusion. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  may  be  heard  every  Tuesday  at  9:30   p.  m.   over 
WCAE,    who    also    broadcast    the    Saturday    afternoon    Metropolitan    Opera    Series. 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


J-llC    especial     L^ltciUtl 
a    net   C liiiAtniciA    \^Jitl 
rtctn     Jcu 


UiAACtV  £ 


When  her  heart  twinkles  with  Christmas  .  .  . 
and  baubles  and  glitter  and  bright  Holiday 
packages  are  the  offing  of  the  season  .  .  .  then 
is  when  Jonasson's  is  magically  transformed 
into  one  big  gift  shop.  Resplendent  with 
special   gifts,   it   is    aglow   with   Holiday   spirit. 


J 


DOORWAY  TO  FASHION 


Liberty  at  Oliver 


Atlantic  6200 


"  We  live  in  a  world  of  change,  and  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  change  ourselves.  There 
is  nothing  steadfast  and  sure;  even  the  ever- 
lasting hills  are  no  more  everlasting  than 
the  grass  on  their  slopes,  but  have  been 
formed  and  are  being  transformed  by  the 
elements  around  them." 

JUDGE  THOMAS  MELLON 


MELLON  NATIONAL  BAI 


I 


n  this  Twentieth  Century,  life  is  being  transformed 
by  the  elements  around  us.  Many  types  of  investments 
must  be  re-evaluated;  many  ideas  formerly  held  must 
be  modified,  even  abandoned.  At  times  like  these,  the 
seasoned  judgment  of  an  experienced  Trust  Company 
is  valuable.  It  has  learned  over  the  years  to  adjust  to 
new  situations  without  the  wasteful  experimentation 
practiced  by  the  inexperienced. 

Funds  entrusted  to  our  care  remain  vital  funds. 
They  are  invested  and  kept  invested  in  accordance 


with  the  changing  investment  scene. 


AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
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costs  a  bit  more 
because  it's  the  finest 

GARRARD 


}  .AX>  T\ 


wS^^HADu^"-.! 


GARRARD 


AUTOMATIC  RECORD  CHANGER 


See  your  local  dealer  or  write  direct  for  booklet) 
GARRARD  SALE^lCORPORATION 

401  Broadway,  New  York  13 


A   Pittsburgh   Institution 


NATIONAL  UNION 

FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


POLAR 

Water 
Service 


for  your 
home— ' 


Pure  Water  is  cheaper  than  medi- 
cine. Insurance  Companies  recom- 
mend at  least  6  glasses  a  day,  and 
they  know  its  value  to  you  and 
your  health.  So  why  not  follow 
their  advice  —  try  POLAR  for  a 
month  and  see  how  marvelous  you 
feel.    $1.50  per  dozen,  plus  deposit. 

POLAR   WATER    CO. 

CEDAR    8000 
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Fine  Jewelry 

Since  1859 


w.  w.  WATTLES  * **  * 


517  Wood  St. 


Pittsburgh 


DIAMOND  AND  PLATINUM  EAR  RINGS 
IMPORTANT  SIZE  DIAMONDS 

$245.00  -  -  Tax  Included 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Symphony  in  a  Major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig",  November  4,  1847) 

Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent  until 
two  years  after  his  death — November  1,  1849 — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted  it  at  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian  Symphony  is  in  any 
way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descriptive  music.  There  are  those  who  have 
discerned  Naples  in  the  slow  movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked 
in  vain  to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflection  of 
Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale.  If  a  saltarello 
rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right.  It  is  true  that  this  rhythm 
impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at  glamorous  moments.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was 
finished,  and  performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not  until  1842  that 
Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a  Gwandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig — 
and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With  the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the 
Singakademie,  Berlin,  in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be 
published. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during  Mendelssohn's 
Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about  the  progress  of  the  work, 
he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that  it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the 
"Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which  then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains. 


THE    ELLIS    SCHOOL 

A  Preparatory  School  for  Girls 

4860  Ellsworth  Avenue                       SChenley  5033 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

(j}J/*       . 

Importers  and  Dealers  in          * 

f/iww4wm 

jL          FINE  ARTS 

GALLERIES  ^ 

r 

422  Penn  Avenue  ©  ATlantic  2711 

Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
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PITTSBURGH  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Dallmeyer  Russell  and  William  H.  Oetting,  Directors 
Charter  member  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

Elementary  -  Advanced  -  Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses 

131  BELLEFIELD  AVENUE  Call  MA.  1000  for  free  bulletin 


JOSEPH  ESPOSITO,  JR. 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 
788  Washington  Road  Phone  LEhigh  8388 


Amcvtt&a  Vie/dt&Uen.  -  Ani  o/  BinfUiq. 


Pittsburgh    Studio 

Boom   510   NIXON    BUILDING 

ATlantic  9353 


Paci  r\  ATI  (*  A 

206  WOODLAND    ROAD,    SEWICKLEY 
Sewickley   2047 


High    Grade    Strings — Cases 
Supplies   —   Bows    Re'haired 

JOHN    NOTE 

EXPERT   VIOLIN   MAKER 
and  ARTISTIC  REPAIRER 

Dealer  in 
Old    Violins  — Cellos  —  Bows 


212  OLIVER  AVENUE 

ATlantic  4948 


ROOM  402 


GWEN    TREASURE 

Teacher  of  Violin 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Instruction 

Many   Outstanding   Pupils 

Founder  and  Director  of 

"Women's  String  Sinfonietta 

Accredited    Veterans'    Training 

STUDIO 

503  Reymer  Building  GRant  4293 


Studio: 

CHARLOTTE    GREGG    HOE 

..PIANO.. 
Pupil  of  William  Mason  and  Perfielti  Creative  Course 

Room  112  Schenley  Hotel                                                                                    MAyflower 

6400 

PIANO 

ORGAN 

VIOLIN 


PENNA.  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 


Phone  Hiland  8200 


VOICE 

THEORY 

MUSICIANSHIP 


Ike  Gillian  Studial 

MUSIC  -  SPEECH  -  DANCING 


5321  Fifth  Ave. 


MAyflower  8300 


Twenty-second  year 
45  Teachers  -  Branch  Studios 
Students  may  enroll  at  any  time 


ANNE     GRIFFITHS,    Singing 

CLARA  HUHN,  Assistant 
Studios:   5535  ELLSWORTH  AVE.  Phone:    MAyflower   0226 


JOSEPHINE  V.  WATERHOUSE 


PIANO 


5730   HOWE  STREET 


Telephone  MOntrose  8744 
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®lj?  KtttgtjfB  IGtfr  SnBxxmmt  (ttompattg  nf  Amrrtra 

"Faithful  Protector  of  Your  Family" 

Joseph  H.  Reiman,  President 

Executive  Office: 

Ridge  and  Galveston  Avenues  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 


WaXfM&i   &und   MtUic   Qa. 


invites  you  to  browse  through  our  new  store 
719  LIBERTY  AVENUE  (next  to  Clark  Building) 


you'll  like  it. 

ATlantic  7823 


BORIS  DOBROVOLSKY 

TEACHER    of    SINGING 

Approved  School  for  Veteran  Trainees  under  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights 
404  Nixon   Building,  435  Sixth  Ave.      AT.   7831  Res.   Phone  Fleldbrook  3927 


The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 

But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for  recasting  this 
symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of  improvement  in  the  two  oratorios, 
or  the  "Walpurgisnacht.*'  His  letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first 
movement  which,  he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  The 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  continent  until 
two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moseheles, 
the  ''amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place,"  from  Dusseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other 
day,  Dr.  Frank,  whom  you  know,  came  to  Dusseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him 
something  of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  out  the 
Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata  that  I  got  interested 
and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but  with  many  necessary  alterations;  and 
whenever  such  occurred  I  thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of 
blame,  although  you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  'movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin  with  that,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  beginning  with  the  fourth  bar — and 
that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole  first  part — and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now. 
The  dominant  in  the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should 
be  the  seventh  (A-G)." 

It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never  quite   satisfied, 


FOR  PARTICU«-AR  PEOPie... 


(DlbSbog 

De  Luxe  BEER 


A   PRODUCT  OF  FORT  PITT  BREWING  COMPANY 
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'Residence:  Hlland  2715 

VICTORIA 

PIANIST 

301    NIXON    BUILDING 

Studio:  ATlantic 

MODARELLI 

and  TEACHER 

PITTSBURGH, 

7675 
PA. 

rhich  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  until  after  the  composer's  death, 
'ovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care  this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workman- 
hip  and  neat  realization,  and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it 
ould  be  improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was  disap- 
ointed  in  it;  and  an  instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self-criticism  may  have  pre- 
ented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds  his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Men- 
elssohn's  discontent  by  deciding  that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with 
tie  product  of  his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
tie  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self-criticism  and 
evision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  movements  every  bar  and  evory 
ote  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one  tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which 
nly  a  mistaken  piety  would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  dis- 
coverable; but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden  its 
esign  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  revising  of  it  would 
ave  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  business,  leaving  the  movement  neither 
etter  nor  worse  than  before." 


The  Sea"   (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint- Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918) 

It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  M&f"  It  was  first  per- 
ormed  at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mers  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques,"  he  was  secure 
i  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in  France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most 
nitated.  V 'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost 
lassies,  and  the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with  some  regularity; 
f  larger  works  the  three  orchesctral  "Images"  were  to  occupy  him  for  the  next 
ix  years.     "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebasiiem"  was  written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft  of  "La  Mer/'  Debussy  labeled  the  first  movement  "Mer 
telle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  probably  by  the  sound  of  the  words, 
or  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican  scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  V agues"  he 
ept;  the  finale  was  originally  headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer" 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  frequently  visited 
tie  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  enthusiasm  about  "my  old  friend 
he  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beautiful."  He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of 
he  Mediterranean  at  Cannes,  where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting, 
owever,  that  Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
lis  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written  in  Paris,  a 
lilieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark  is  trustworthy,  "because  the 
ight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative 
acuities,".  When  he  went  to  the  country  in  the  isummer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the 
ompletion  of  "La  Met"  it  was  not  the   shore,  but  the  hills   of   Burgundy,  whence 
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he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12)  :  "You  may  not  know  that  I  was 
destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only  quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in 
another  direction.  But  I  have  always  retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea]. 
You  will  say  that  the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides — and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes ;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of  memories,  and 
to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality,  whose  beauty  often  deadens 
thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his  cultivation  of  a 
set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from  salty  actuality  to  the  curling 
lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced  symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case, 
he  had  the  famous  print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for 
Japanese  art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were  a 
strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was  named  from  a 
piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 


Symphony  in  F  Minor,  No.  4,  Op.  36 . Peter  Rich  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg-,  November  6,  1893) 

The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  (piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumphets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered  a  serious 
crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art,  through  the  shaping  and  com- 
pletion of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and  the  two  that 
followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be  worth  inquiring  to  what  extent 
the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been  conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time. 
Tchaikovsky  admitted  the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He 
voluntarily  gave  to  the  world  no   clue  to   any  of   the  three,   beyond   the  mere  word 
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"Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out,  the  complete  failure 
of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which  found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet, 
in  tone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out  this  symphony 
he  was  intensely  unhappy — there  was  indeed  a  dread  shadow  hanging  over  his  life. 
He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a  letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with 
his  intention  to  marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love. 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  personal  troubles 
examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  .blank,  deadening  depression,  neurotic 
fears — these  painful  sensations  assailed  Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress. 
He  turned  from  them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical  Tchaikovsky  are 
two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick,  pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was 
bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing,  increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was 
precisely  in  the  darkest  moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his 
imagination  the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony — music  far  surpassing  anything  he 
had  done  in  'brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any  other  is  drenched 
with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he  wrote  during  comparatively  happy 
and  healthful  months,  in  the  comforting  sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative 
powers.  Tchaikovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of  Byronic  melan- 
choly, highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the  dramatist  could  easily  throw 
himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his  music — the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well 
with  him.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams  where  he  was 
no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his  own  domain.  He  wrote  to 
Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when,  shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge 
of  a  breakdown,  he  was  still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times 
in  life  when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some  kind  of. 
joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with  people  and  know  that 
you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery,  or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  your- 
self from  every  possibility  of  intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to 
pain  and  grief."  Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did  make  that  escape, 
and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his  world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he 
could  gaze  across  the  fair  expanse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony 
and  his  opera,  "Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  unseen  friend 
in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I  may  be  making  a  mistake,  but 
it  seems  to  me  this  .Symphony  is  not  a  mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so 
far.  How  glad  I  am  that  it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I 
thought  of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  performance, 
given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February  22,  1878.  The  composer, 
in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  congratulation  from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow — the  critics  passed  it  by, 
and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  conducted  it,  and  Serge 
Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the  work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But 
Tchaikovsky  was  now  impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of 
his  state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst — one  of  many — to  his  friend,  from 
San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera  is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at 
hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to  feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  hap- 
piest of  all  to  possess  in  your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props 
in  life,  and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 
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NOTES  FOR  TUESDAY  PROGRAM 
Symphony  No.  3 Aaron  Copland 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900) 

Completed  September  29,  1946,  this  symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  Music  Foundation  and  is  dedicated  "To  the  Memory  of  My  Dear  Friend 
Natalie  Koussevitzky." 

Mr.  Copeland  wrote  his  First  Symphony  (for  orchestra  with  organ)  in  1924-25. 
It  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  February  20-21,  1925,  when  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger 
played  the  organ  part.  The  composer  revised  this  symphony  as  an  orchestral  work 
without  organ,  and  in  this  form  it  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  February  15-16, 
1935.  His  Second  Symphony,  entitled  "Short  Symphony,"  is  a  work  of  great  rhythmic 
complexity.  It  was  performed  in  1934  in  Mexico  under  the  direction  cf  Carlos 
Chavez.     It  was  repeated  there  in  1941  and  1946. 

"For  the  sawe  of  those  who  like  a  purely  musical  guide  through  unfamiliar 
terrain  I  add  a  breakdown  by  movements  of  the  technical  outlines  of  the  work: 

"I.  Molto  moderator  The  opening  movement,  which  is  broad  and  expressive  in 
character,  opens  and  closes  in  the  key  or  E  major.  (Formally  it  bears  no  relation  to 
the  sonata-allegro  with  which  symphonies  usually  begin.)  The  themes — three  in 
number — are  plainly  stated:  the  first  is  in  the  strings,  at  the  very  start  without  intro- 
duction; the  second  in  related  mood  in  violas  and  oboes;  the  third,  of  a  bolder  nature, 
in  the  trombones  and  horns. 

"II.  Allegro  moltos  The  form  of  this  movement  stays  closer  to  normal  sym- 
phonic procedure.  It  is  the  usual  scherzo,  with  first  part,  trio,  and  return.  A  brass 
introduction  leads  to  the  main  theme,  which  is  stated  three  times  in  part  I:  at  first 
in  horns  and  violas  with  continuation  in  clarinets,  then  in  unison  strings,  and  finally 
in  augmentation  in  the  lower  brass.  The  three  statements  of  the  theme  are  separated 
by  the  usual  episodes.  After  the  climax  is  reached,  the  trio  follows  without  pause. 
Solo  wood-winds  sing  the  new  trio  melody  in  lyrical  and  canonical  style.  The  strings 
take  it  up,  and  add  a  new  section  of  their  own. 

"III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto^  The  third  movement  is  freest  of  all  in  formal 
structure.  Although  it  is  built  up  sectionally,  the  various  sections  are  intended  to 
emerge  one  from  the  other  in  continuous  flow,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  closely- 
knit  series  of  Variations.  The  opening  section,  however,  plays  no  role  other  than  that 
of  introducing  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

"High  up  in  the  unaccompanied  first  violins  is  heard  a  rhythmically  transformed 
version  of  the  third  (trombone)  theme  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony.  It 
is  briefly  developed  in  contrapuntal  style,  and  comes  to  a  full  close,  once  again  in  the 
key  of  E  major.  A  new  and  moretonaltheme  is  introduced  in  the  solo  flute.  This  is 
the  melody  that  supplies  the  thematic  substance  for  the  sectional  metamorphoses  that 
follow:  at  first  with  quiet  singing  nostalgia;  then  faster  and  heavier — almost  dance- 
like; then  more  child-like  and  naive,  and  finally  vigorous  and  forthright. 

"IV.  Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare) — Allegro  res\oluto:  The  final  movement  follows 
without  pause.  It  is  the  longest  movement  of  the  Symphony,  and  closest  in  structure 
to  the  customary  sonata-allegro  form.  The  opening  fanfare  is  based  on  'Fanfare  for 
the  Common  Man/  which  I  composed  in  1942  at  the  invitation  of  Eugene  Gossens  for 
a  series  of  wartime  fanfares  introduced  under  his  direction  by  the  Cincinnati   Sym- 
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phony.  In  the  present  version  it  is  first  played  pianissimo  by  flutes  and  clarinets, 
and  then  suddenly  given  out  by  brass  and  percussion.  One  curious  feature  of  the  move- 
ment consists  in  the  fact  that  the  second  theme  is  to  be  found  embedded  in  the  develop- 
ment section  instead  of  being  in  its  customary  place.  "The  development,  as  such,  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  fanfare  and  first  theme  fragments.  A  shrill  tutti  chord,  with 
flutter-tongued  brass  and  piccolos,  brings  the  development  to  a  close.  What  follows  is 
not  a  recapitulation  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Instead,  a  delicate  interweaving  of  the 
first  theme  in  the  higher  solo  wood-winds  is  combined  with  a  quiet  version  of  the  fan- 
fare in  the  two  bassoons.  Combined  with  this,  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Symphony  is  quoted,  first  in  the  violins,  and  later  in  the  solo  trombone. 
Near  the  end  a  full-voiced  chanting  of  the  second  song-like  theme  is  heard  in  horns 
and  trombones.  The  Symphony  concludes  on  a  massive  restatement  of  the  opening 
phrase  with  which  the  entire  work  began." 

4  Pavane  Pour  Une  Infante  Defunte" Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875) 

Ravel  composed  his  "Pavane"  as  a  piece  for  piano  in  1899,  and  in  this  version 
it  was  first  played  in  .public  by  Ricardo  Vines  at  a  Societe  Natiorvale  concert  on  April 
5,  1902.  In  il910  Ravel  set  the  work  for  the  following  orcnestra:  two  flutes,  oboe,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  harp  and  strings. 

The  fanciful  title  with  its  antique  air  (it  is  usually  translated  "Pavane  for  a 
Dead  Infanta")  suggests  an  elegy  for  a  princess  in  the  old  courtly  Spain  where  this 
dance  was  much  cultivated  in  its  time.  The  pavane,  known  in  England  as  "pavan" 
or  "pavin,"  was  a  grave  and  ceremonious  dance  of  the  16th  nd  17th  centuries.  It  was 
often  followed  by  a  lively  galliard,  a  succession  which  was  later  supplanted  in  instru- 
mental suites  by  the  saraband  and  gigue.  "According  to  some  author ities,"  writes 
W.  B.  Squire  in  his  article  on  the  pavane,  contributed  to  Grove's  Dictionary,  "the 
name  is  derived  from  the  latin  'pavo'  owing  to  the  fancied  resemblance  to  a  peacock's 
tail,  caused  by  the  robes  and  cloaks  worn  by  the  dancers,  as  they  swept  out  in  the 
stately  figures  of  the  dance  ....  At  state  balls  the  dancers  wore  their  long  robes, 
caps  and  swords,  and  the  music  was  performed  by  sackbuts  and  oboes.  In  mas- 
querades, pavans  were  played  as  processional  music,  and  were  similarly  used  at  wed- 
dings and  religious  ceremonies.  Like  all  early  dances,  the  pavan  was  originally  sung 
as  well  as  danced."  ♦ 


"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 

and  a  Night,"  Op.  35 Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844; 
died  June  21,  1908,  at  St.  Petersburg) 

Rimsky-Korsakov  completed  his  "Scheherazade"  in  the  summer  of  1888  at 
Nezhgovitzi,  18  versts  from  Luga,  on  Lake  Cherementz.  He  conducted  its  first  per- 
formance, together  with  his  "Russian  Easter"  Overture,  then  also  new,  at  the 
Russian  Symphony  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  "Schehera- 
zade" made  its  way  to  Boston  on  April  17,  1897,  when  it  was  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Paur. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  attached  this  paragraph  to  the  score: 

"The  Sultan  Schahriar,  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faithlessness  of  women, 
has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives  after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana 
Scheherazade  saved  her  life  by  interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one 
thousand  and  one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's  execution 
from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody  plan. 

"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade.  For  her  stories 
the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from  folk-songs  their  words;  and  she 
strung  together  tales  and  adventures." 

The  composer  relates  how  he  has  attempted  to  incite  the  imagination  of  his  hearers 
rather  than  to  enchain  it  by  specific  episodes: 

"The  programme  I  had  been  guided  by  in  composing  'Scheherazade'  consisted  of 
separate,  unconnected  episode  and  pictures  from  "The  Arabian  Nights':  the  fan- 
tastic narrative  of  the  Prince  Kalandar,  the  Prince  and  the  Princess,  the  Baghdad 
festival,  and  the  ship  dashing  against  the  rock  with  the  bronze  rider  upon  it.  The 
unifying  thread  consisted  of  the  brief  introductions  to  Movements  I,  II,  and  IV  and 
the  intermezzo  in  Movement  III,  written  for  violin  solo,  and  delineating  Schehrazade 
herself  a  telling  her  wondrous  tales  to  the  stern  Sultan.  The  conclusion  of  Move- 
ment IV  serves  the  same  artistic  purpose. 
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MUSIC  HALL  CLEVELAND 

Auspices  Civic  Concert  Association 
Wednesday  Evening,  December  k%   at  8*3° 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

PROGRAMME 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  k, 

"Italian,"   Op.  90 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses 

Symphoniques 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  in  F  minor,  No.  kt 

Opus  36 


r  * 


THE  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

FOUNDED  BYEDWARD  DRUMMOND  LIBBEY 

Thursday  evening,  December  5,  1946,  at  8:30  o'clock 

in  the  Peristyle 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conducting 
ANNUAL  CONCERT  FOR  MUSEUM  MEMBERS 

PROGRAM 


Haydn 


Symphony  No.  95  in  C  Minor 
Allegro 

Andante  cantabile 
Menuetto        Trio 
Finale:     Vivace 


Prokofieff 


Suite  from  the  Ballet,  Chout   (Buffoon) 

The  clown  and  his  wife 
The  clown  dresses  up  as  a  young  girl 
Dance  of  the  clown's  daughters 
The  arrival  of  the  merchant,  dance  of 
servility,  and  choice  of  the  fiancee 
The  young  girl  is  transformed  into  a  goat 
Final  dance 


INTERMISSION 


Ravel 


Suite,  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 

Prelude 
Forlane 
Menuet 
Rigaudon 


Strauss 


Tone  Poem,  Death  and  Transfiguration 


CARRIAGE  AT  THE  RACES  BY  EDGAR  DEGAS. 
LENT  BY  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MODERN  FRANCE 

Members  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  not  only  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this 
evening,  but  may  also  enjoy  anothei  of  Boston's  monuments  of 
culture  —  The  Carriage  at  the  Races  by  Edgar  Degas.  Lent  by 
Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
for  its  current  exhibition,  The  Spirit  of  Modern  France,  this 
painting  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  French  art  of  the  last 
two  hundred  years. 

The  Spirit  of  Modern  France,  which  includes  85  paintings 
representative  of  the  varying  trends  in  French  taste  and  style 
since  1745,  was  organized  jointly  by  the  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto 
and  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of 
history,  economics,  and  society  upon  French  art  of  the  past  two 
centuries.  Many  of  the  great  museums  and  collectors  of  this 
country  and  Europe  have  lent  some  of  their  finest  paintings  to 
Toledo  for  this  exhibition. 


Wednesday,  December  18th,  is  the  closing  date  of  the 
exhibition.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  see  these  paintings 
during  the  usual  gallery  hours,  or  also  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  from  7  until  9  o'clock. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM 


Haydn  Symphony  No.  95  in  C  Minor 

This  symphony,  among  the  first  set  of  six  which  Haydn  composed 
for  a  visit  to  London  in  1791,  is  unusual  in  that  he  used  minor  keys  for 
only  a  dozen  of  his  104  works  in  that  form.  Here  he  dispenses  with  an 
introduction  and  opens  with  a  theme  that  is  both  concise  and  dramatic. 
After  some  working  out  of  this  idea  there  appears  a  bright  and  lilting 
second  theme  that  might  well  have  come  from  an  opera  of  Mozart.  The 
working  out  begins  with  a  return  of  the  initial  subject,  passing  through 
several  minor  keys,  but  the  brighter  subject  soon  dominates  the  scene, 
and  the  rather  brief  movement  closes  in  C  Major. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  melody  in  E  Flat  Major  with  variations. 
The  strings  give  out  the  simple  theme  and  dominate  throughout  several 
variations.  In  the  final  one  the  .woodwinds  and  horns  at  last  assert  them- 
selves, while  the  violins  weave  an  ornamental  figure.  A  graceful  coda, 
almost  Beethovenesque,  ends  the  movement. 

The  minuet,  in  C  Minor,  is  brilliant  and  fully  scored.  Its  trio,  in  C 
Major,  presents  a  graceful  and  undulating  discourse  in  running  notes  from 
the  solo  cello  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  plucked  strings. 

The  final  Vivace  is  an  engaging  movement  with  much  interplay  of 
parts.  Its  C  Major  takes  possession  for  once  and  for  all.  The  symphony  is 
more  concise  than  most  of  the  composer's  later  ones.  "The  total  effect" 
wrote  Tovey,  "is  so  spacious  that  you  would  never  guess  that  it  is  one  of 
Haydn's  tersest  works." 


Prokofieff  Suite  from  the  Ballet,  Chout  (Buffoon) 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  a  sketch  of  the  ballet  which  was  published 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  June  15,  1921: 

Chout  is  a  buffoon  whose  wife  is  also  one.  He  is  sitting  on  the  stove 
contemplating  a  trick  to  play  on  some  of  the  other  buffoons.  At  last  he 
gets  an  idea,  jumps  down  from  the 'stove  and  says  to  his  wife:  "There  are 
seven  buffoons  coming  to  our  house  almost  immediately.  I  shall  order 
you  to  get  a  meal  ready.  You  will  refuse  and  I  shall  pretend  to  kill  you; 
after  that  I  shall  lash  you  with  my  whip,  and  you  will  come  to  life  again; 
and  so  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  our  whip  for  a  very  large  sum."  And  so  it 
happens.  The  seven  buffoons  come,  and  after  witnessing  the  miracle,  buy 
the  whip.  End  of  Scene  I.  In  Scene  II  the  seven  buffoons  go  back  to  their 
wives  to  try  the  effect  of  the  whip  on  them;  kill  their  wives,  and  then  beat 
them;  but  no  beating  will  bring  them  back  to  life.  End  of  Scene  II.  Scene 
III  shows  us  the  seven  buffoons  in  a  great  rage  and  they  decide  to  make 
an  end  of  Chout.  He,  being  frightened,  disguises  himself  as  a  woman  cook 
and  hides  his  wife.  The  "cook"  pleases  the  seven  buffoons  so  much  that 
they  take  "her"  away  to  keep  in  their  service  until  they  can  find  the  hero. 
In  Scene  IV  we  see  the  seven  daughters  of  the  seven  buffoons.  A  rich 
merchant  comes  to  choose  a  wife  from  among  them.  The  fathers  are 
delighted.  But  the  merchant  selects  the  "cook".  Here  the  complications 
begin.  In  Scene  V  the  merchant  brings  his  young  wife  home.  Chout,  still 
disguised  as  the  cook,  feigns  sickness.  "Let  me  get  out  of  the  window  for 
a  minute,"  he  says  to  the  merchant  who  consents.  He  lets  him  down  by  a 
sheet  and,  when  he  pulls  it  up  again,  finds  a  large  goat  hung  on  the  end. 


He  is  terrified,  and  everybody  rushes  in,  shouting  ''The  merchant's  wife 
has  been  turned  into  a  goat.'1  Suddenly  Chout  re-enters  as  himself.  He 
has  seven  soldiers  with  him  and  cries:  "Give  me  back  my  cook."  The 
merchant,  trembling,  suggests  that  he  take  the  goat  instead.  Chout  orders 
the  soldiers  to  arrest  him  and  he  is  forced  to  pay  100  roubles.  And  so, 
all  merry  again,  Chout  and  his  wife  have  a  glorious  time  with  the  mer- 
chant's money  and  everybody  makes  love  to  everybody  else  in  an  ecstasy 
of  dancins. 


Ravel  Suite,  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 

Couperin's  Tomb  was  first  planned  as  a  piano  suite  in  the  summer 
of  1914.  The  exigencies  of  war  interrupted  Ravel's  thoughts  of  a  fragile 
musical  past,  and  it  was  not  until  1917  that  he  completed  the  work.  There 
were  six  movements  to  the  suite,  which  he  published  in  1918,  in  memory 
of  his  friends  killed  in  the  war.  Later  he  scored  four  of  these  movements 
for  small  orchestra,  the  form  in  which  we  are  hearing  it  tonight. 

The  Prelude  is  in  E  Minor;  the  Forlane  (an  old  dance  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  Venetian  gondoliers  as  the  Forlana)  is  an  allegretto; 
the  Menuet  is  an  allegro  moderato;  and  the  Rigaudon  quite  fast.  This  last 
is  an  old  dance  of  uncertain  origin,  characterized  by  a  peculiar  jumping 
step. 


Strauss  Tone  Poem,  Death  and  Transfiguration 

When  this  work  first  appeared,  an  unrhymed  poem  of  Alexander 
Ritter  was  printed  in  the  score.  It  has  been  paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress  in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit  by 
a  flickering  candle  burnt  almost  to  its  stump.  Exhausted  by  his  desperate 
fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep.  No  sound  breaks  the  si- 
lence save  the  low,  monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  From  time 
to  time  a  plaintive  smile  lights  up  his  wan  features;  here  at  the  end  of  life 
he  is  dreaming  of  childhood's  golden  days. 

Dreadly  death  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again  begins  the  strife:  desire 
for  life  against  the  might  of  death!  Neither  yet  gains  the  victory.  The  dying 
man  sinks  back  upon  his  couch,  and  silence  reigns  once  more. 

He  sees  his  life  unrolled  before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First,  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next,  the  youth  who  prepares 
for  manhood's  fight.  And  then  the  man  in  battle  for  life's  greatest  prize: 
to  realize  a  high  ideal  and  make  it  all  the  higher  by  his  act.  Cold  and  scorn- 
ful, the  world  heaps  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  his  path.  "Let  each  hindrance 
be  thy  ladder,"  he  thinks,  "Higher,  ever  higher  mount!"  And  so  he  climbs. 
All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it  still  in  death's  last  sweat 
— seeks,  but  never  finds  it!  Then  sounds  the  iron  stroke  of  Death's  chill 
hammer;  breaks  the  earthly  shell  in  twain,  enshrouds  the  eye  with  the 
pall  of  night. 

But  now  from  on  high  come  sounds  of  triumph;  what  here  on  earth 
he  sought  in  vain,  from  heaven  it  greets  him:  Deliverance,  Transfiguration! 
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SIXTY-SIXTH    SEASON 
1946-1947 

Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago 
Friday  Evening,  December  6 

Under   the  Auspices  of 

ALLIED   ARTS   CORPORATION 

Edgar  L.  Goldsmith  Warren  E.  Thompson 

The  first  event  in  the  1946-47 
History  and  Enjoyment  of  Music  Series,  Section  II. 
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Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,   1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  December  6 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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COMING  EVENTS 


ORCHESTRA  HALL 


EUGENE  LIST 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  13,  AT  8:15 
Seats  Now  Selling  at  Box  Office:  90c,  $1.80,  $3.00,  $3.60 

(Tax  Inc.) 


ISAAC  STEftN 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  15,  AT  3:30 
Seats  Now  Selling  at  Box  Office:  $1.20,  $3.00,  $3.60  (Tax  Inc.) 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  12,  AT  3:30 
Mail  Orders  Now!  Tickets  $3.60  (Tax  Included) 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  19,  AT  3:30 
Mail  Orders  Now!  Prices:  $1.20,  $1.80,  $2.40,  $3.00,  $3.60 

(Tax  Inc.) 


'PHONE  INFORMATION:  RANDOLPH  6933 
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Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  December  6,   1946,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Program 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Copland Symphony  No.  3 

I.  Molto  moderato,  with  simple  expression 

II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Molto  deliberato   (Fanfare) ;  allegro  risoluto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30  E.  S.  T.)    on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting 

Company 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":  PRELUDE  TO  ACT  I 
By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in  1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Khovanstchina  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
'Chowdnschtschina/  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky) .  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  'Khovanstchina!'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned. " 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 


His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  atttributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 

[copyrighted] 
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Remembrance 


A  rea/lu  smart  gift... the  brand  new  §  Mm 

Fidelitone  Supreme  phono  needle.  Let  it        a *jl    f 

sing  Christmas  carols  to  those  you  U'fl/H  M 

love,  with  a  clarity  of  tone  only  the         /  ' 

Fidelitone  Supreme  can  bring  into    M 


being. ..For  superb  reproduction,       / 
maximum  kindness  to         / 
records  and  long  life-.  7 
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PERlVlO,   Incorporated      Chicago  26 
More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  all 
other  long  life    needles   combined 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November  14,  1900 


Completed  September  29,  1946,  this  symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Kous- 
sevitzky Music  Foundation  and  is  dedicated  "To  the  Memory  of  My  Dear 
Friend  Natalie  Koussevitzky." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  two  harps,  piano,  celesta,  timpani, 
numerous  instruments  of  percussion,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Copland  wrote  his  First  Symphony  (for  orchestra  with  organ) 
in  1924-25.  It  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  February  20-21, 
1925,  when  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger  played  the  organ  part.  The  com- 
poser revised  this  symphony  as  an  orchestral  work  without  organ,  and 
in  this  form  it  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  February  15-16,  1935. 
His  Second  Symphony,  entitled  "Short  Symphony,"  is  a  work  of  great 
rhythmic  complexity.  It  was  performed  in  1934  in  Mexico  under  the 
direction  of  Carlos  Chavez.  It  was  repeated  there  in  1941  and  1946.* 

Mr.  Copland  divulges  that  he  had  been  "collecting  themes  over  a 
period  of  years  with  the  idea  of  some  day  writing  a  symphony."  When 
he  received  his  commission  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
in  1943,  he  began  actually  to  plan  the  symphony.  He  began  work  upon 
the  score  in  August,  1944,  during  a  summer  stay  in  a  small  Mexican 
village.  The  first  movement  was  completed  in  April  and  the  second 
in  August  of  the  following  year.  The  third  movement  was  finished 
in  January,  1946,  and  the  finale  on  September  29,  barely  in  time  for 
the  necessary  copying  of  parts  for  the  first  performance. 

"Inevitably  the  writing  of  a  symphony,"  says  Mr.  Copland,  "brings 
with  it  the  question  of  what  it  is  meant  to  express.  I  suppose  if  I 
forced  myself  I  could  invent  an  ideological  basis  for  my  symphony. 
But  if  I  did,  I'd  be  bluffing  —  or  at  any  rate,  adding  something  ex  post 
facto,  something  that  might  or  might  not  be  true,  but  which  played 


*  There  has  not  been  a  concert  performance  of  this  symphony  in  America,  but  a  broadcast 
performance  by  the  NBC  Symphony,  January  9,  1944,  under  Leopold  Stokowski.  Copland's 
"Symphonic  Ode,"  written  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  his  "Dance  Symphony,"  which  is  really  a  symphonic  compilation  from  his  ballet 
"Grohg,"  are  not  considered  by  their  composer  to  be  symphonies  in  any  strict  sense  of  the 
word. 


TRAINING  IN  ALL  FIELDS  OF  MUSIC 
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no  role  at  the  moment  of  creation.  Harold  Clurman  put  my  mean- 
ing well  when  he  wrote  recently  that  music  is  a  'reflection  of  and  re- 
sponse to  specific  worlds  of  men:  it  is  play,  it  is  speech,  it  is  unconscious 
result  and  conscious  statement  all  at  the  same  time.'  Anything  more 
specific  than  that  in  relation  to  so-called  absolute  music  is  suspect. 
Jn  other  words  —  to  use  a  well  worn  phrase  —  I  prefer  to  let  the 
music  'speak  for  itself.' 

"One  aspect  of  the  Symphony  ought  to  be  pointed  out:  it  contains 
no  folk  or  popular  material.  During  the  late  twenties  it  was  customary 
to  .pigeon-hole  me  as  composer  of  symphonic  jazz,  with  emphasis  on 
the  jazz.  More  recently  I  have  been  catalogued  as  a  folk-lorist  and 
purveyor  of  Americana.  Any  reference  to  jazz  or  folk  material  in  this 
work  was  purely  unconscious. 

"For  the  sake  of  those  who  like  a  purely  musical  guide  through 
unfamiliar  terrain  I  add  a  breakdown  by  movements  of  the  technical 
outlines  of  the  work: 

"I.  Molto  moderato:  The  opening  movement,  which  is  broad  and 
expressive  in  character,  opens  and  closes  in  the  key  of  E  major. 
(Formally  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  sonata-allegro  with  which  sym- 
phonies usually  begin.)  The  themes  —  three  in  number  —  are  plainly 
stated:  the  first  is  in  the  strings,  at  the  very  start  without  introduction; 
the  second  in  related  mood  in  violas  and  oboes;  the  third,  of  a  bolder 
nature,  in  the  trombones  and  horns.  The  general  form  is  that  of  an 
arch,  in  which  the  central  portion  is  more  animated,  and  the  final 
section  an  extended  coda,  presenting  a  broadened  version  of  the  open- 
ing material.  Both  first  and  third  themes  are  referred  to  again  in  later 
movements  of  the  Symphony. 

"II.  Allegro  molto:  The  form  of  this  movement  stays  closer  to 
normal  symphonic  procedure.  It  is  the  usual  scherzo,  with  first  part, 
trio,  and  return.  A  brass  introduction  leads  to  the  main  theme,  which 
is  stated  three  times  in  part  I:  at  first  in  horns  and  violas  with  con- 
tinuation in  clarinets,  then  in  unison  strings,  and  finally  in  augmen- 
tation in  the  lower  brass.  The  three  statements  of  the  theme  are 
separated  by  the  usual  episodes.  After  the  climax  is  reached,  the  trio 
follows  without  pause.  Solo  wood-winds  sing  the  new  triq  melody  in 
lyrical  and  canonical  style.  The  strings  take  it  up,  and  add  a  new 
section  of  their  own.  The  recapitulation  of  part  I  is  not  literal.  The 
principal  theme  of  the  scherzo  returns  in  a  somewhat  disguised  form 
in  the  solo  piano,  leading  through  previous  episodic  material  to  a 
full  restatement  in  the  tutti  orchestra.  This  is  climaxed  by  a  return 
to  the  lyrical  trio  theme,  this  time  sung  in  canon  and  in  fortissimo 
by  the  entire  orchestra. 

"III.  Andantino  quasi  allegretto:  The  third  movement  is  freest  of 
all  in  formal  structure.  Although  it  is  built  up  sectionally,  the  various 
sections  are  intended  to  emerge  one  from  the  other  in  continuous 
flow,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  closely-knit  series  of  variations. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  in- 
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The  opening  section,  however,  plays  no  role  other  than  that  of  intro- 
ducing the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

"High  up  in  the  unaccompanied  first  violins  is  heard  a  rhythmically 
transformed  version  of  the  third  (trombone)  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Symphony.  It  is  briefly  developed  in  contrapuntal  style, 
and  comes  to  a  full  close,  once  again  in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  new 
and  more  tonal  theme  is  introduced  in  the  solo  flute.  This  is  the 
melody  that  supplies  the  thematic  substance  for  the  sectional  metamor- 
phoses that  follow:  at  first  with  quiet  singing  nostalgia;  then  faster 
and  heavier  —  almost  dance-like;  then  more  child-like  and  naive,  and 
finally  vigorous  and  forthright.  Imperceptibly  the  whole  movement 
drifts  off  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  strings,  out  of  which  floats  the 
single  line  of  the  beginning,  sung  by  a  solo  violin  and  piccolo,  accom- 
panied this  time  by  harps  and  celesta.  The  third  movement  calls  for 
no  brass,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  horn  and  trumpet. 

"IV.  Molto  deliberato  (Fanfare)  —  Allegro  resoluto:  The  final 
movement  follows  without  pause.  It  is  the  longest  movement  of  the 
Symphony,  and  closest  in  structure  to  the  customary  sonata-allegro  form. 
The  opening  fanfare  is  based  on  'Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man,' 
which  I  composed  in  1942  at  the  invitation  of  Eugene  Goossens  for  a 
series  of  wartime  fanfares  introduced  under  his  direction  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony.  In  the  present  version  it  is  first  played  pianissimo 
iby  flutes  and  clarinets,  and  then  suddenly  given  out  by  brass  and 
percussion.  The  fanfare  serves  as  preparation  for  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  which  follows.  The  components  of  the  usual  form  are 
there:  a  first  theme  in  animated  sixteenth-note  motion;  a  second 
theme  —  broader  and  more  song-like  in  character;  a  full-blown  de- 
velopment and  a  refashioned  return  to  the  earlier  material  of  the 
movement,  leading  to  a  peroration.  One  curious  feature  of  the  move- 
ment consists  in  the  fact  that  the  second  theme  is  to  be  found  em- 
bedded in  the  development  section  instead  of  being  in  its  customary 
place.  The  development,  as  such,  concerns  itself  with  the  fanfare  and 
first  theme  fragments.  A  shrill  tutti  chord,  with  flutter-tongued  brass 
and  piccolos,  brings  the  development  to  a  close.  What  follows  is  not 
a  recapitulation  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Instead,  a  delicate  interweav- 
ing of  the  first  theme  in  the  higher  solo  wood-winds  is  combined  with 
a  quiet  version  of  the  fanfare  in  the  two  bassoons.  Combined  with 
this,  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  is 
quoted,  first  in  the  violins,  and  later  in  the  solo  trombone.  Near  the 
end  a  full-voiced  chanting  of  the  second  song-like  theme  is  heard  in 
horns  and  trombones.  The  Symphony  concludes  on  a  massive  restate- 
ment of  the  opening  phrase  with  which  the  entire  work  began." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  1,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 
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In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4) , 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the.  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 


Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry 
on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter/ 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
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to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphonyl  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment,  with  spiritual  self-questioning, 
and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript  —  was  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent,  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"It  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 
Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 

*  British  Broadcasting:  Corporation  Orchestra  programme  notes. 
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and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 
Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
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Here,  located  directly  on  the  water,  the 
perfect  background  of  flawless  service, 
marvelous  cuisine,  and  luxurious  com- 
fort. Make  your  reservations  through 
the  manager,  or  at  any  Sheraton  Hotel. 

THE 

SHERATON  BOH  AIR 

For  a  pleasant  interlude,  travelling  to 
and  from  Florida,  relax  in  delightful 
surroundings  at  the  distinctive  Sheraton 
Bon  Air  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  America's 
Golf  Capital  and  one  of  the  South's 
outstanding  resort  hotels.  Indian  sum- 
mer climate  all   winter   long. 


HOTELS 
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Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  -he  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 
The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877) .  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  in- 
troduced with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance 
between  the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  pat- 
ently as  anywhere,  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring 
to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its 
associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift 
such  a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis, 
to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmis- 
takable aspect  of  immortality. 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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VICTOR   RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Bach.  C.  P.  E.  .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach.  J.  S. Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven      Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz         Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  ( Primrose ) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms      Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico."  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy   'La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure   Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote        Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg      "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel     Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris      Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn    Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky 'Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March :  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff .,. Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel        "Daphnls  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-KorsakOT    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"    Symphony     (new    recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and   5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulen  Spiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky    Capriccio   (Sanroma)  ;  Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies    Nos.    4,    5,    6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi       Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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by  richness  of tone \ 
effortless  action^ 
responsiveness. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SIXTY-SIXTH    SEASON 
1946-1947 

Auditorium,  Milwaukee 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Arion  Musical  Club. 
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Auditorium,  Milwaukee 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  7 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .       President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Gfop  Concerts! 

Arion  Musical  Club 

(70th  Season) 

Concert  Series  1946-47 

Robert  Merrill 

Baritone  and 

Raya  Garbousova 

Cellist  Thurs.,  Mar.  6 

Heifetz 

Violinist  Mon.,  April  7 

Arion  Club  Chorus 

Oratorio  Sun.,  April  13 

ST.  PAUL  by  Mendelssohn 

Reserved  Seats  for  Any  of  the  Above  Concerts  are 

$1.20,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00 
Our  Prices  include  Tax  and  All  Seats  are  Reserved 


"The  Messiah" 

62nd  Annual  Presentation    Tues.,  Dec.  17 
Dr.  Hermann  A.  Nott,  Conductor 

Reserved  Seats  70c,  $1.00,  $1.20,  $1.50,  $2.00 

Serge  Jaroff     ^is       Don  Cossacks 

Sat.,  Feb.  1 

Reserved  Seats  $1.20,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50 

Arion  Juniors'  Spring  Concert 

Sat.,  May  24 
Reserved  Seats  50c.  80c,  $1.00 


All  Concerts  to  be  held  in  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium  with  the 
exception  of  the  Arion  Juniors  which  will  be  given  at  the 
Pabst  Theatre. 

Tickets  Available  at  Arion  Office 

c/o  Edmund  Gram  Music  House 

718  N.  Milwaukee  St.  (2),  Daly  2522 
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Auditorium,   Milwaukee 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,   1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 


Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op*  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderate 

IV.  Saltarello:    presto 

Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the 

Old-fashioned,  Roguish  Manner  in  Rondo 

Form,"  Op.  28 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:   Pizzicato  ostinato;   Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30  E.  S.  T.)    on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting 

Company 
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b*MPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color,  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,   than  in   the 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . . .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP   •   INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weathei 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 


TRAINING  IN  ALL  FIELDS  OF  MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA  CHORUS  OPERA 

POPULAR  MUSIC  ORGAN  COMPOSITION 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston  15,  Mass. 
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after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  anc*  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

•  As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  " W alpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 

But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for 
recasting  this  symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of 
improvement  in  the  two  oratorios,  or  the  "Walpurgisnacht."  His 
letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first  movement  which, 
he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  The 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European 
continent  until  two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  friends 
Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,  the  "amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place," 
from  Diisseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other  day,  Dr.  Frank,  whom 
you  know,  came  to  Diisseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  something 
of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  out 
the  Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata 
that  I  got  interested  and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but 
with  many  necessary  alterations;  and  whenever  such  occurred  I 
thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame,  although 
you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin 
with  that,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  bar  —  and  that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
first  part  —  and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now.  The  dominant  in 
the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  seventh  (A-G) ." 
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KOUSSEVITZKY'S  GREAT 
PERFORMANCES  ARE  YOURS 
TO  ENJOY  ALWAYS... 
ON  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  in- 
spired direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has  recorded 
many  of  its  finest  performances  exclusively  on 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records.  In  the  RCA  Victor 
catalog  and  supplement  you'll  find  a  wealth  of 
Boston  Symphony  recordings  to  choose  from. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ.  .  .  .  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 

ONE  BILLION  RECORDS  have  been  made  by  RCA 
Victor  .  .  .  convincing  proof  of  artistic  and  technical 
leadership  during  48  years  of  progress. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST     ARTISTS     ARE     ON     ] 
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I  Victor  records 


"MU  MASTER?  VOICI* 
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It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never 
quite  satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  until 
after  the  composer's  death.  Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care 
this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and  neat  realization, 
and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be 
improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was 
disappointed  in  it;  and  an  instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self- 
criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds 
his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding 
that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  of 
his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self- 
criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one 
tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  pieiv 
would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  discoverable; 
but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
revising  of  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  busi 
ness,  leaving  the  movement  neither  better  nor  worse  than  before." 
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WADSWORTH     PRO  VAN  DIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 
246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 
mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:    Kenmore  9495  Residence:    Maiden  6190 


BOUND  volumes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 
"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 
Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-     BOSTON,  MASS. 
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VICTOR   RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy    "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg    "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto     (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn     Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt        Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn    Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky     "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokoneff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  „ Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel «'Daphnls  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new    recording)  ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky     Capriccio    ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bareemen 

( arrangement ) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.    4,     5,     6 :     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi     Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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"TILL  EULENSPIEGEL'S  MERRY  PRANKS,  AFTER  THE  OLD 
FASHIONED  ROGUISH  MANNER -IN  RONDO  FORM," 

for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  28 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  in  Cologne,  November  5,  1895. 
Strauss  had  completed  his  score  in  Munich  the  previous  May.  It  had  been  pub- 
lished in  September.  The  first  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts  (and 
in  America)   was  February  21,  1896.  The  last  performance  was  October  8,  1946. 

The  rondo,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Arthur  Seidl,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three 
oboes,  English  horn,  small  clarinet  in  E-flat,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bas- 
soons, double-bassoon,  four  horns  (with  the  addition  of  four  horns  ad  lib.),  three 
trumpets  (with  three  additional  trumpets  ad  lib.),  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  a  watchman's  rattle,  strings. 

it  first,  Strauss  was  inclined  to  let  the  title:  "Till  Eulenspie  gel's 
II  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise  —  in  Rondoform" 
stand  as  sufficient  explanation  of  his  intentions.  Franz  Wullner,  about 
to  perform  the  work  in  Cologne,  coaxed  from  him  a  letter  which 
revealed  a  little  more: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  turnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspie gel'; 
were  I  to  put  into  words  the  thoughts  which  its  several  incidents 
suggested  to  me,  they  would  seldom  suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise 
to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard 
nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for  them.  By  way  of  helping  them 
to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  the  two 
'Eulenspie gel'  motives,  which,  in  the  most  manifold  disguises,  moods., 
and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after 
he  has  been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  to  the  gibbet. 
For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical  joke  which  a  Rogue  has 
offered  them."  Strauss  finally  noted  three  themes:  the  opening  of  the 
introduction,  the  horn  motive  of  Till,  and  the  portentous  descending 
interval  of  the  rogue's  condemnation. 

But  Strauss  was  persuaded  by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  of  Straussian  analysts,  to  jot  the  following  indications 
in  pencil  in  his  score: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Volksnarr;  Named  Till  Eulenspiegel; 
That  was  an  awful  hobgoblin;  Off  for  New  Pranks;  Just  wait,  you 
hypocrites!  Hop!  On  horseback  into  the  midst  of  the  market-women; 
With  seven-league  boots  he  lights  out;  Hidden  in  a  Mouse-hole;  Dis- 
guised as  a  Pastor,  he  drips  with  unction  and  morals;  Yet  out  of  his 
big  toe  peeps  the  Rogue;  But  before  he  gets  through  he  nevertheless 
has  qualms  because  of  his  having  mocked  religion;  Till  as  cavalier 
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pays  court  to  pretty  girls;  She  has  really  made  an  impression  on  him; 
He  courts  her;  A  kind  refusal  is  still  a  refusal;  Till  departs  furious; 
He  swears  vengeance  on  all  mankind;  Philistine  Motive;  After  he  has 
propounded  to  the  Philistines  a  few  amazing  theses  he  leaves  them  in 
astonishment  to  their  fate;  Great  grimaces  from  afar;  Till's  street  tune; 
The  court  of  Justice;  He  still  whistles  to  himself  indifferently;  Up  the 
ladder!  There  he  swings;  he  gasps  for  air,  a  last  convulsion;  the  mortal 
part  of  Till  is  no  more." 

[COPYRIGHTED  J 


SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  3b 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings.. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
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be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  sell, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The.  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  I>ake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
lully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  lile  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  alter  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  »he  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
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SHERATON  PLAZA 


Son-bathed  Daytona,  dazzling  mid- 
winter playground  spot,  where  every 
facility  for  rest  and  recreation  is  as 
near  as  the  shimmering  expanses  of 
platinum  sand  and  Gulf-warmed 
waters,  stretching  before  your  very 
door  at  the   Sheraton  Plaza. 


HOTELS 


Here,  located  directly  on  the  water,  the 
perfect  background  of  flawless  service, 
marvelous  cuisine,  and  luxurious  com- 
fort. Make  your  reservations  through 
the  manager,  or  at  any  Sheraton  Hotel. 

THE 

SHERATON  BON  AIR 


For  a  pleasant  interlude,  travelling  to 
and  from  Florida,  relax  in  delightful 
surroundings  at  the  distinctive  Sheraton 
Bon  Air  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  America's 
Golf  Capital  and  one  of  the  South's 
outstanding  resort  hotels.  Indian  sum- 
mer climate  all   winter   long. 
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Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  lair  ex 
panse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "1 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  *>y  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con 
gratulation  from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

[copyrighted] 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! . . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,   1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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COMING  EVENTS 


ORCHESTRA  HALI 


EUGENE  LIST 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  13,  AT  8:15 
Seats  Now  Selling  at  Box  Office:  90c,  $1.80,  $3.00,  $3.60 

(Tax  Inc.) 


ISAAC  STERN 
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PAUL  ROBESON 
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Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY.    Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  8,  1946,   at  3:30  o'clock 


Program 


Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro   vivace 

II.  Andante    con    moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:   Presto  * 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:   Pizzicato  ostinato;   Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The"concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30  E.S.T.)  on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting 

Company 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,   two   clarinets,  two   bassoons 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain  " 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
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phony.  The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weathei 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht,"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

290  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 
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was  written  in  1824,  an^  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 

[copyrighted] 


"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born   at   Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise) ,  France,  August   22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor   (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States) . 

"La  Met**  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta) , 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "  U  Apr&s-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "PelUas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902) .  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images''  were  to 
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KOUSSEVITZKY'S  GREAT 
PERFORMANCES  ARE  YOURS 
TO  ENJOY  ALWAYS... 
ON  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  in- 
spired direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has  recorded 
many  of  its  finest  performances  exclusively  on 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records.  In  the  RCA  Victor 
catalog  and  supplement  you'll  find  a  wealth  of 
Boston  Symphony  recordings  to  choose  from. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ.  ...  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 

ONE  BILLION  RECORDS  have  been  made  by  RCA 
Victor  .  .  .  convincing  proof  of  artistic  and  technical 
leadership  during  48  years  of  progress. 
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occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires";  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  V agues'*  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer" 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12) :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 


What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 


*  This  draft,  dated  "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening."  is  in  present  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  command  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 
"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  3b 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in   1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 
.  The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  ''inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter   to   Mme.   von    Meek,    acquainting   her  with   his   intention    to 
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marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  late,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  some  thing  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the* 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again,  barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brotner,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
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world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex 
panse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  ^y  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con 
gratulation  from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 
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VICTOR   RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Bach,  0.  P.  B Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S. Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland   "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy   "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure   "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg    "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn    Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt   Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofleff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije\"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff .» Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel        "Daphnis  and  Chloe\"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new    recording)  ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky    Capriccio    ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.    4,     5,     6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! .  . .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern   Headquarter*:  —  20   EAST   54TH   STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Hill  Auditorium,   Ann  Arbor 
Monday   Evening,   December  9 

SIXTY-EIGHTH    ANNUAL    CHORAL    UNION    CONCERT    SERIES,    OF    THE 

UNIVERSITY   OP  MICHIGAN 
AUSPICES,  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  SOCIETY 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Bach,  C.  P.  B Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy   "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure   "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Orieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn    Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt   Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz) ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije\"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  .* Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnls  and  Chloe\"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"    Symphony     (new    recording)  ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann   Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius Symphonies   Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 
Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky    Capriccio   (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 

Tchaikovsky   Symphonies    Nos.    4,     5,     6 :     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

MONDAY  EVENING,  December  9 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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Hill  Auditorium   [University  of  Michigan]    Ann  Arbor 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  December  9,    1946,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Program 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 
Haydn Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  95 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 
IV.  Finale:  vivace 

Prokofieff Suite  from  the  Ballet,   "Chout"    ("Buffoon"), 

Ob    21 
The  clown  and  his  wife  (Andantino  scherzando)  "' 

The  clown  dresses  up  as  a  young  girl  (Andantino  innocente) 

Dance  of  the  clowns'  daughters   (Moderato  scherzando ,  vivace) 

The  arrival  of  the  merchant,  dance  of  servility,  and  choice  of  the  fiancee 

(Andante  gravissimo;  Andantino;  Allegretto  espressivo;  Andante  maestoso) 

The  young  girl  is  transformed  into  a  goat    (Moderato  con  agitazione) 

Final  dance    (Moderato;  Allegretto) 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale    (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  :  Andante;  Allegro  molto 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30  E.  S.  T.)    on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting 

Company 

The  Orchestra  publishes  a  Radio  Bulletin,  with  advance  programs  and   descriptive 

notes  by  John  N.  Burk.      Subscription  until    next   August,  $1.00    (Address  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass.) 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  95 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  listed  as  No.  5  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as  No.  9  in  their  old  numbering.*  It  is  No.  95 
in  the  new  listing  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  The  symphony  was  composed  in  1791 
and  first  performed  probably  in  that  year  in  London. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  these  concerts  April  12,  1889.  It  has  had 
subsequent  performances  April  7,  1893;  December  24,  1896;  December  18,  1903, 
November  24,  1916,  and  March  19,  1943. 

as  the  Fifth  in  order  among  the  twelve  Salomon  symphonies,  the 
Jl\  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  among  the  first  set  of  six  which  Haydn 
composed  for  his  first  visit  to  London  in  1791.  Except  for  the  "Clock" 
Symphony,  No.  11,  in  D  minor,  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  in 
a  minor  key.  It  is  also  the  only  "London"  Symphony  which  dispenses 
with  an  introduction.  The  symphony  opens  with  a  theme  concise  and 
dramatic.  After  several  pages  of  expository  development,  a  second 
theme  effectually  dispels  any  ominous  suggestion  in  a  bright  and  lilting 
E-flat  major.  The  tune  might  well  have  dropped  from  an  opera  of 
Mozart,  Haydn's  revered  colleague,  the  news  of  whose  death  was 
destined  to  sadden  him  in  London  before  the  year  had  ended.  The 
working  out  begins  with  a  return  of  the  initial  subject,  passing  through 
several  minor  keys,  but  the  brighter  subject  soon  dominates  the  scene, 
and  the  rather  brief  movement  closes  in  C  major. 

The  slow  movement  is  a  melody  in  E-flat  major,  6-8  time,  with 
variations.  The  strings  give  out  the  simple  theme  and  dominate  until 
the  exceedingly  beautiful  variation  in  E-flat  minor  has  ended.  In  the 
final  variation  the  woodwinds  and  horns  at  last  assert  themselves,  while 
the  violins  weave  an  ornamental  figure  in  thirty-second  notes.  A 
graceful  coda,  almost  Beethovenesque,  ends  the  movement,  which  once 


*The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  wrote  for  performance  in  London  are  here  listed  in 
the  numbering  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  most 
recent  performances  at  the  Friday-Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra : 


Salomon  No. 


1.  C  major 

2.  D  major 

3.  G  major    ("Surprise") 

4.  B-flat  major 

5.  C  minor 

6.  D  major 

7.  D    ("London") 

8.  E-flat  major    ("Drum  Roll") 

9.  B-flat    major 

10.  E-flat    major 

11.  D  minor     ("Clock") 

12.  G  major    ("Military") 
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Breitkopf  and  Hartel 

Date  of  last  performance 

_      No. 

at  these  concerts 

97 

Jan.    26,    1945 

93 

Nov.  16,  1900 

94 

Oct.    25,     1946 

98 

Dec.    15,    1905 

95 

March  19,   1943 

96 

(Not  performed) 

104 

Feb.-  27,    1942 

103 

Jan.    16,    1931 

102 

Nov.     7,     1941 

99 

Dec.    3,    1937 

101 

April    5,    1895 

100 

Jan.    14,    1921 

U1 


brought  the  remark  from  H.  T.  Parker  that  here  "sentiment  joins 
fingertips  with  elegance." 

The  minuet,  in  C  minor,  is  brilliant  and  fully  scored.  Its  trio,  in  the 
tonic  major,  presents  a  graceful  and  undulating  discourse  in  running 
eighth  notes  from  the  solo  'cello  over  a  light  accompaniment  of 
plucked  strings. 

The  finale,  vivace,  is  an  engaging  movement  with  contrapuntal 
interplay.  Its  C  major  takes  possession  for  once  and  all  —  indeed,  when 
all  is  said,  the  minor  mode  has  played  no  more  than  an  episodic  part. 
The  symphony  is  more  concise  than  most  of  the  composer's  later  ones. 
"The  total  effect,"  wrote  Tovey,  "is  so  spacious  that  you  would  never 
guess  that  it  is  one  of  Haydn's  tersest  works." 

L COPYRIGHTED  I 


"CHOUT"    ("BUFFOON").    BALLET   SUITE,    Op.    21 

(Composed  in  1915) 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


Prokofieff  composed  in  the  year  1915  a  ballet,  "Chout,"  and  another  called  "The 
Harlequin's  Story."  "Chout,"  a  ballet  in  six  scenes,  was  produced  at  the  Thddtre 
de  la  Gaite"  Lyrique,  Paris,  May  17,  1921,  in  the  first  of  a  season  of  performances 
by  the  troupe  of  Serge  de  Diaghilev.  "Chout"  was  also  staged  in  London  in  the 
following  month,  when  Prokofieff  conducted.  The  Suite,  drawn  from  the  ballet, 
had  its  first  performance  in  Brussels  in  1924.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts,  October  8,  1926,  repeated  January  25,  1935,  and  presented 
under  the  composer's  direction,  March  25,  1938. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Suite  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
xylophone,  bells,  two  harps,  piano  and  strings. 

^pHE  following  sketch  of  the  ballet  was  published  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
A  graph,  London,  June  15,  1921: 

Here,  surely,  was  a  triumph  of  bizarrerie.  In  want  of  a  better  word, 
let  us  call  the  mise-en-scene  futurist.  Chout  is  a  Buffoon  whose  wife 
also  is  a  Buffoon.  When  the  curtain  rises,  he  is  sitting  on  the  stove 
contemplating  a  trick  to  play  on  some  other  buffoons.  The  Buffoon 
Wife  is  washing  the  wooden  floor.  At  last  he  gets  an  idea,  jumps  down 
from  the  stove,  and  says  to  the  Buffoon  Wife:  "There  are  seven  buf- 
foons coming  to  our  house  almost  immediately.  I  shall  order  you  to  get 
a  meal  ready.  You  will  refuse,  and  I  shall  pretend  to  kill  you;  after 
that  I  shall  slash  you  with  my  whip,  and  you  will  come  to  life  again; 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
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290  Huntington  Avenue  * 
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and  so  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  our  whip  for  a  very  large  sum."  And  so 
it  happens.  The  seven  buffoons  come,  and  after  witnessing  this  miracle 
buy  the  whip.  End  of  Scene  One.  In  Scene  Two  the  seven  buffoons 
go  back  to  their  buffoon  spouses  resolved  —  buffoon-like  —  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  whip  on  them;  kill  their  wives,  and  then  beat  them;  but  no 
beating  will  bring  the  wives  to  life  again.  End  of  Scene  Two.  Scene 
Three  shows  us  the  seven  buffoons  in  a  great  rage  at  having  such  a 
trick  played  on  them.  They  decide  to  make  an  end  of  the  Buffoon. 
He,  being  frightened,  disguises  himself  as  a  woman  cook,  and  hides  his 
buffoon  wife.  Of  course  they  can't  find  the  Buffoon,  but  the  "cook" 
has  pleased  them  so  much  that  they  take  "her"  away  to  keep  in  their 
service  until  they  can  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  hero.  In  Scene 
Four  we  discover  that  the  seven  buffoons  have  seven  daughters,  all  of 
marriageable  age.  A  rich  merchant,  bringing  his  own  bridesmaids, 
comes  to  choose  a  wife  from  amongst  them.  The  buffoon  fathers  are 
delighted.  But  the  merchant  selects  the  "cook."  Complications  here. 
Things  come  to  a  natural  climax  in  Scene  Five.  The  merchant  brings 
his  young  wife  home.  The  Buffoon,  disguised  as  the  cook,  is  in  an 
awkward  fix.  He  feigns  sickness.  "Let  me  get  out  of  the  window  for 
a  minute,"  says  he  to  the  merchant;  the  merchant  consents,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  sheet  lets  him  down.  When  he  pulls  it  up  again,  he  finds 
a  large  white  goat  hung  on  the  end.  He  is  terrified,  and  everybody 
rushes  in,  shouting,  "The  merchant's  wife  has  been  turned  into  a  goat." 
Suddenly  the  Buffoon  re-enters  as  himself.  He  has  seven  soldiers  with 
him,  and  cries,  "Give  me  back  my  cook.  How  could  you  dare  take 
her  away  from  my  house?"  The  merchant,  trembling,  suggests  that 
he  might  take  the  goat  instead,  but  the  soldiers  are  ordered  by  the 
Buffoon  to  arrest  him,  and  he  is  forced  into  giving  him  one  hundred 
roubles  "on  condition  of  not  prosecuting  him."  And  so  all  merry 
again,  and  the  Buffoon  and  the  Buffoon's  wife  have  a  glorious  time  with 
the  merchant's  money,  and  everybody  makes  love  to  everybody  else 
in  an  ecstasy  of  dancing. 

P.  O.  Ferroud,  discussing  the  ballets  of  Prokofieff,  writes  about  this 
one: 

"Chout  is  not  to  be  considered  as  popular  music  in  the  manner  of 
Russian  composers,  borrowing  constantly  from  folk  tales;  but  the  story 
of  the  jester  and  his  mate  is  drawn  so  directly  from  primitive  art 
that  it  cannot  belie  its  sources.  Nevertheless,  unlike  so  many  other 
ballets,  this  one  might  be  styled  'anti-magical.'  It  suggests  the  people 
at  every  turn,  but  a  people  of  realist  and  sceptical  outlook,  which  does 
not  believe,  even  in  the  face  of  a  moral  fable,  that  the  miraculous  is 
possible.  The  wonder-worker  is  but  a  sham.  The  burlesque  effect  is 
produced  precisely  because  the  jester  knows  the  limits  of  his  trickery, 
and  his  comrades  do  not.  And  the  music  refuses  to  help  us.  Full  of 
life,  mockery  and  caprice,  the  music  enjoys  the  fun  just  as  we  do  and 
only  intensifies  its  truculence.  It  goes  no  farther  than  that."* 

There  are  twelve  movements  in  the  Suite,  of  which  six  are  played 
in  the  present  performances: 

l.  Le  Boufjon  et  sa  Bouffonne.    (The  clown  and  his  wife.) 
Andantino  scherzando. 


*  The  Chesterian,  March-April,  1934. 
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KOUSSEVITZKY'S  GREAT 
PERFORMANCES  ARE  YOURS 
TO  ENJOY  ALWAYS... 
ON  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  in- 
spired direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has  recorded 
many  of  its  finest  performances  exclusively  on 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records.  In  the  RCA  Victor 
catalog  and  supplement  you'll  find  a  wealth  of 
Boston  Symphony  recordings  to  choose  from. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ.  .  .  .  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 

ONE  BILLION  RECORDS  have  been  made  by  RCA 
Victor  .  .  .  convincing  proof  of  artistic  and  technical 
leadership  during  48  years  of  progress. 


THE     WORLD'S     GREATEST     ARTISTS     ARE     ON 
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2.  Danse  des  bouffonnes.    (Dance  of  the  buffoons'  wives.) 

Andantino;  Allegretto,  ma  non   troppo. 

3.  Les  bouffons  tuent  leurs  bouffonnes.    (The  buffoons  kill  their  wives.) 

Fugue;  Allegro  sostenuto;  Vivace. 

4.  Le  Bouffon  travesti  en  jeune  femme.    (The  buffoon  masquerades  as  a  young 

girl.) 
Andantino  innocente. 

5.  Troisieme  entr'acte.    (Third  entr'acte.) 

Un  poco  andante. 

6.  Danse  des  filles  des  bouffons.    (Dance  of  the  buffoons'  daughters.) 

Moderato  scherzando;  Vivace. 

7.  L'arrivee  du  marchand,  la  danse  des  reverences  it  le  choix  de  la  fiancee   (The 

arrival  of  the  merchant,  dance  of  obeisance  and  choice  of  the  fiancee.) 
Andante  gravissimo;  Andantino;  Allegretto  espressivo;  Andante  maestoso. 

8.  Dans  la  chambre  a  coucher  du  marchand.   (In  the  bedroom  of  the  merchant.) 

Moderato  tranquillo. 

9.  La  jeune  femme  est  devenue  chevre.    (The  young  girl  is  transformed  into  a 

goat.) 
Moderato  con  agitazione. 

10.  Cinquieme  entr'acte  et  I'enterrement  de  la  chevre.    (Fifth  entr'acte,  and  burial 
of  the  goat.) 
Lento  con  tristezza. 

w.  La  querelle  du  Bouffon  avec  le  marchand.    (The  quarrel  of  the  buffoon  and 
the  merchant.) 
Allegro  marziale. 
12.  Danse  finale.    (Final  dance.) 
Moderato;  Allegretto. 

[copyrighted] 


ENTR'ACTE 
LETTERS  OF  COMPOSERS 

By  Ernest  Newman 
(Reprinted    from    the   Sunday    Times,   London,   September    29,    1946) 


There  has  reached  me  from  America  a  fascinating  volume  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Alfred  Knopf  —  "Letters  of  Composers,  1603-1945, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Gertrude  Norman  and  Miriam  Labell  Schrifte." 
It  begins  with  Sweelinck  and  Monteverdi  and  ends  by  drawing  lib- 
erally upon  the  correspondence  of  living  or  recently  dead  composers, 
including  Schonberg,  Bloch,  Casella,  Bax,  Prokovieff,  Roy  Harris, 
Kreriek,  Aaron  Copland,  Shostakovitch  and  William  Schuman.  The 
volume  has  been  well  put  together,  and  the  letters  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  many  a  problem  that  interests  the  critic,  the  historian 
and  the  aesthetician  of  music. 

Not  that  the  composers  solve  any  of  these  problems,  for  most  of 
them  are  at  present  insoluble;  but  we  are  less  surprised  than  ever  at 
the  vagaries  of  critical  judgment  when  we  see  how  many  varieties  of 
mental  structure  there  are  among  composers.  We  find  Schuman 
declaring  that  his  works  are  hard  to  understand  because  "I  am 
affected  by  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  and  think  it  all  over 
in  my  own  way,  politics,  literature  and  people,  and  then  I  long  to 
express  my  feelings  and   find   an  outlet  for  them  in  music."  Others 
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will  have  it  that  music  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  literature  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  but  is  just  itself,  with  clarity  of  form  as  the  supreme 
determinant.  Max  Reger"  thinks  that  the  programme  music  writers 
are  "basically  on  the  wrong  tack.  Music  should  not  .  .  .  require  any 
intermediary  to  be  generally  understood"  —  a  doctrine  from  which 
a  hundred  composers  from  Monteverdi  to  Mahler  and  Strauss  would 
energetically  dissent.  Saint-Saens  believes  in  art  for  art's  sake;  "form, 
loved  and  cultivated  for  itself,  is  the  principle  and  the  very  essence 
of  art.  The  search  for  expression,  legitimate  and  inevitable  as  it 
may  be,  is  the  germ  of  decadence,  which  begins  the  moment  the 
search  for  expression  takes  precedence  over  the  search  for  perfection 
of  form.  ...  If  the  search  for  expression  constituted  progress  in  art, 
the  Laocoon  would  be  superior  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles." 

Some  composers  manage  better  without  poetry;  others  make  poetry 
their  starting-point,  while  others,  again,  find  that  a  piece  of  music 
conceived  and  elaborated  in  terms  purely  of  the  orchestra  ends  by 
seeking  a  correlative  expression  in  words.  "When  I  conceive  a  large 
musical  creation,"  says  Mahler,  "I  invariably  reach  the  point  where 
I  must  introduce  the  'word'  as  the  bearer  of  my  musical  idea"  .  .  . 
"only  when  I  experience  do  I  compose,  only  when  I  compose  do  I 
experience."  The  varieties  of  musical  type  are  many;  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  composer  is  typical  as  well  as  individual  that  sometimes  he 
reacts  as  strongly  against  his  audience  as  it  does  against  him.  Verdi 
had  no  desire  to  dictate  to  French  composers  how  they  should  write; 
but  their  national  way  was  not  his,  and  he  refused  to  change  his 
Italian  convictions  and  Italian  methods  merely  to  win  a  success  in 
Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  of  Lalo's  of  1878  illustrates  to  per- 
fection the  congenital  inability  of  many  Frenchmen  to  see  Brahms  as 
anything  but  a  laborious  dullard. 

The  best  parts  of  some  of  these  letters  are  those  in  which  the  com- 
posers, writing  to  close  friends  without  any  thought  of  publication, 
flash  an  unexpected  light  on  secrets  of  their  own  physical  and  mental 
make-up.  We  see' the  young  Mahler  torturing  himself  almost  sadistic- 
ally over  the  lot  of  man  and  the  hideousness  and  beauty  of  earth, 
and  Rachmaninov,  in  a  long  letter  of  1912,  revealing  himself  as  the 
victim  of  irrational  fears.  He  is  "full  of  timidity  and  uncertainty.  .  .  . 
I  don't  believe  in  myself.  .  .  .  Teach  me  to  believe  in  myself." 
Hypnotists  have  tried  to  teach  him  that  he  "must  take  courage  and 
have  faith";  but  he  "hates  and  fears"  even  the  beetles  which  the  warm 
weather  always  brings  into  the  house.  "My  windows  are  covered  with 
big  wooden  shutters  which  are  closed  with  iron  bolts.  In  the  evening 
and  at  night  I  feel  more  at,  peace;  but  even  then  I  feel  that  'criminal 
timidity  and  cowardice.'  I  am  afraid  of  everything  —  mice,  rats,  beetles, 
oxen,  murderers.  I  am  frightened  when  a  strong  wind  blows  and  howls 
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iii  the  chimney,  when  I  hear  the  raindrops  on  the  windowpane;  I  am 
afraid  of  the  darkness,  etc." 

Then  we  turn  from  this  hag-ridden  son  of  the  dreary  north  to 
Chabrier,  living  in  a  perpetual  ecstasy  of  soul  and  sense  in  Spain, 
caring  not  a  rap  about  God  or  man  but  drunk  with  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  the  Spanish  girls  and  their  wrigglings  and  squirmings  when 
they  dance  at  the  cafe-concerts.  And  the  question  poses  itself,  is  it 
worth  while  to  suffer  the  torments  of  the  damned  to  produce  a  piece 
of  musical  Ichabodery  like  Rachmaninov's  C-sharp  minor  Prelude 
when,  by  pitching  all  that  Fausty  and  fusty  lumber  into  the  dustbin 
and  just  enjoying  the  surface  of  things,  you  can  produce  a  work  like 
Chabrier's  "Espana"?  Why  stretch  yourself  on  the  rack  in  a  gloomy 
cell  of  a  private  Inquisition  of  your  own  when  you  can  make  yourself 
a  delightful  bed  of  rose-petals?  I  should  like  to  have  heard  Rach- 
maninov  and  Chabrier  discussing  that  question. 


SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 
By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

When  the  music  of  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the 
world,  many  curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Sym- 
phony. Paul  Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement 
"something  like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in 
the  white  northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chro- 
matic scales  in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment, wrote  of  "scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming 
gulls  rudely  tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa 
Newmarch  was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
some  masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural, 
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Accredited  in  the  art  of  singing  by  Jean  de  Reszfce,  Paris,  and  in 
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for  there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song), 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven,  con- 
triving a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
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harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
ancy makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
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its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  t£e  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo),  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The 
kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 

The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score).  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


\  MASONIC  AUDITORIUM  DETROIT 

19k6  ~  19^7 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky ,   Conductor 

Tuesday  Evening,  December  10,   at  8:§0 

PROGRAM 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  k9 

"Italian,*  Op.  90 

j  Strauss "Till  Eulenspiegel1  s  Merry  Pranks, 

after  the  Old-fashioned,  Roguish 
Manner  in  Rondo  Perm,"  Op.  28 

OTCTMXSSIO! 

!  Moussorgsky Prelude  to   "Ehovanst china" 

]  Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5»   in  E  minor,  Op.   6k 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 

1946-1947 

Eastman  Theatre,   Rochester 
Wednesday  Evening,   December    1 1 

Auspices  Rochester  Civic  Music  Association 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S ' Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven    . .  Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz    Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  ( Primrose ) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    , Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetzi 
Copland    "El  Saldn  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy   "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg     "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn    Symphonies  Nos.  94  ( "Surprise" )  ;  102  ( B-flat ) 

Liadov    , . . .  "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt    Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ( "Italian" ) 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201 )  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kij6,"  Suite :  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  .^ Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel      "Daphnls  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Ker jenetz"  ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new    recording)  ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 
Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ( "Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  EulenspiegeFs  Merry  Pranks" 

Stravinsky    Capriccio   (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

( arra  ngement  ^ 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies    Nos.    4,    5,    6 :    Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade) ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 


Eastman  Theatre,   Rochester 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  December  11 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .       President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Eastman   Theatre,   Rochester 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  December  11,  1946,  ai  8:15  o'clock 


Program 


Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante    con    moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:   Presto 

Debussy. ."La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.    De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:    Pizzicato  ostinato;   Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
(9:30-10:30  E.  S.  T.)   on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting 

Company 

The  Orchestra  publishes  a  Radio  Bulletin,  with  advance   programs  and   descriptive 

notes  by  John  N.  Burk.      Subscription  until    next   August,  $1.00    (Address  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass.) 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets*  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amain,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amain  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
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phony.  The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 


TRAINING  IN  ALL  FIELDS  OF  MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA  CHORUS  OPERA 

POPULAR  MUSIC  ORGAN  COMPOSITION 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

290  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 
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was  written  in  1824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie ,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 

[copyrighted] 


"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born   at   Saint-Germain    (Scine-et-Oise) ,  France,  August   22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States) . 

"La  Mer*'  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta) , 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trots  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Aprets-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pellias  et  Me'lisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902) .  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
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KOUSSEVITZKY'S  GREAT 
PERFORMANCES  ARE  YOURS 
TO  ENJOY  ALWAYS... 
ON  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  in- 
spired direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has  recorded 
many  of  its  finest  performances  exclusively  on 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records.  In  the  RCA  Victor 
catalog  and  supplement  you'll  find  a  wealth  of 
Boston  Symphony  recordings  to  choose  from. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ.  ...  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 

ONE  BILLION  RECORDS  have  been  made  by  RCA 
Victor  .  .  .  convincing  proof  of  artistic  and  technical 
leadership  during  48  years  of  progress. 
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tHE     WORLD'S     GREATEST     ARTISTS     ARE     ON 
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occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Lc  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer,"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer/' 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with"  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer" 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12) :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 


What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 


♦This,  draft,  dated   "Sunday,  March  5  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastman   School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 

[  10] 
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vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  command  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

fCOPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  30 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to   Mme.   von   Meek,   acquainting  her  with  his   intention   to 


WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 
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marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 


♦Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukoy.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again,  ^arely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  broiner,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief/' 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
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world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex 
panse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  hy  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 
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by  richness  of  tone > 
effortless  action, 
responsiveness. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONICr  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


SIXTY-SIXTH   SEASON 

1946-1947 

Palmer  Auditorium,   New  London 

CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  CONCERT 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE   KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

Bach,  0.  P.  B Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven   Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces.  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 

Brahms    Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto  (Heifetz) 
Copland "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy   "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faur6   "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg    "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto    (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele'1 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 
Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn    Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov    "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky .  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofiefl! Classical  Symphony ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije\"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  » «~ Isle  of  the  Dead" ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel      "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording ) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Ker jenetz" ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new    recording) ;     "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius    Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's    Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky    Capriccio   (Sanroma)  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Barsremen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky   Symphonies     Nos.    4,     5,    6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi   Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 


Palmer  Auditorium    [Connecticut  Co/kge]    New  London 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  7 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  bv 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .       President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Palmer   Auditorium    [Connecticut  College]    New   London 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  7 


Program 

Moussorgsky.  .  . Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro   vivace 

II.  Andante    con    moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:    Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont",  Op.  84 

Berlioz "Harold   in   Italy":    Symphony   in   Four 

Movements,  with  Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

I.     Harold  in  the  Mountains,  Scenes  of  Melancholy,  Happiness  and  Joy 
(Adagio;  Allegro) 
II.     March  of  Pilgrims  Singing  Their  Evening  Hymn 
(Allegretto) 

III.  Serenade  of  a  Mountaineer  of  the  Abruzzi  to  his  Mistress 

(Allegro  assai;  Allegretto) 

IV.  Orgy  of  Brigands;  Recollections  of  the  Preceding  Scenes 

(Allegro  frenetico) 

SOLOIST 

JASCHA  VEISSI 

BALDWIN   PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":  PRELUDE  TO  ACT  1 

By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in  1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Khovanstchina  is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
' Chowdnschtschina/  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  'Khovanstchina!*  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 


His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
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folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN."  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two   bassoons 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amain,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amain  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Ohl  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
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movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1 824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  thai 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . . .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP  •  INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7f  Mass. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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OVERTURE  TO  GOETHE'S  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,1827 


Composed  in  1810,  the  Overture  (together  with  the  incidental  music)  was  first 
performed  at  a  production  of  Goethe's  play  by  Hartl  in  the  Hofburg  Theater  in 
Vienna,  May  24,  1810. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Overture  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

IT  is  said  that  Beethoven  hoped  to  get  a  commission  for  music  to 
Schiller's  "William  Tell,"  and  would  have  preferred  it.  Certainly 
there  are  no  signs  of  half-heartedness  in  the  "Egmont"  music. 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and 
independence  for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the  scaffold  under  an 
unscrupulous  dictator,  was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  republican  Bee- 
thoven. His  deep  admiration  for  Goethe  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  musical  particularization,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in 
the  overture  the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the  harsh  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his  palace,  and  ter- 
rorizes the  burghers  of  Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the  streets,  under 
the  decree  that  "two  or  three,  found  conversing  together  in  the  streets, 
are,  without  trial,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance 
and  idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  pre- 
vail and  throw  off  the  invader. 

Goethe  in  the  autumn  of  1775  happened  upon  a  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  written  in  Latin  by  Strada,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  alleged  conversation  between  Egmont  and  Orange, 
m  which  Orange  urges  his  friend  in  vain  to  flee  with  him,  and  save 
his  life.  "For  Goethe,"  writes  Georg  Brandes,  "this  becomes  the  con- 
trast between  the  serious,  sober,  thoughtful  man  of  reason,  and  the 
genial,  carefree  soul  replete  with  life  and  power,  believing  in  the 
stars  and  rejecting  judicial  circumspection.  Egmont's  spirit  is  akin  to 
his;  he  is  indeed  blood  of  his  blood."  The  poet  wrote  his  play  scene 
by  scene  in  the  ensuing  years,  completing  it  in  Rome  in  1787. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Egmont  of  history  was  not  the 
romantic  martyr  of  Goethe;  that  he  was  a  family  man  who  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Brussels  as  the  danger  increased,  because  he 
could  not  have  fled  with  all  of  his  children.  Yet  Goethe  stated,  not  un- 
plausibly,  in  1827,  tnat  no  Poet  na(^  known  the  historical  characters 
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he  depicted;  if  he  had  known  them,  he  would  have  had  hard  work 
in  utilizing  them.  "Had  I  been  willing  to  make  Egmont,  as  history 
informs  us,  the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  his  flippant  actions  would 
have  seemed  too  absurd;  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  an- 
other Egmont,  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with  the  scenes  in 
which  he  took  part  and  my  poetical  purposes;  and  he,  as  Clarchen 
says,  is  my  Egmont.  And  for  what  then  are  poets,  if  they  wish  only  to 
repeat  the  account  of  a  historian?" 

[copyrighted] 


JASCHA  VEISSI 

Jascha  Veissi  was  born  in  the  Ukraine  and  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  Imperial  Conservatory  at  Odessa  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1920.  Mr.  Veissi  has  played  viola  in  the 
Kolisch  Quartet  and  later  in  the  Coolidge  Quartet.  He  has  appeared 
with  various  orchestras,  including  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
having  played  the  Symphonie  Concertante  of  Mozart  for  Violin  and 
Viola  (Violinist:  William  Kroll)  at  Tanglewood,  August  11,  1945.  He 
plays  a  Gasparo  da  Sallo  instrument,  dated  1540. 


"HAROLD  IN  ITALY,"  Symphony  in  four  movements  with 

Viola  Solo,  Op.  16 

By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  at  La  Cdte  Saint-Andr6  (Isere)  ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


"Harold  en  Italie,  Symphonie  en  IV  parties  avec  un  alto  principal,  Op.  16,"  was 
composed  in  1834.  It  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris,  November  23,  1834.  Narcisse  Girard  conducted  at  this  per- 
formance, and  Chretien  Urhan  took  the  part  for  viola.  It  was  repeated  at  another 
concert  in  Paris  on  December  14.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at 
a  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  May  9,  1863,  when 
E.  Mollenhauer  was  the  soloist.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  again  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  October  28,  1874,  Charles  Baetens,  soloist. 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three 
trombones  and  tuba  (or  ophicleide)  ,  timpani,  tambourines,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp 
and  strings.  There  is  an  indication  in  the  score  that  the  solo  player  "should  be 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  near  the  audience  and  removed  from  the  orchestra." 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Humbert  Ferrand. 

Berlioz  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  intention  in  composing  his 
"Harold  in  Italy"  was  "to  write  for  the  orchestra  a  series  of 
scenes  in  which  the  solo  viola  should  figure  as  a  more  or  less  active 
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personage  of  constantly  preserved  individuality;  I  wished  to  put  the 
viola  in  the  midst  of  poetic  recollections  left  me  by  my  wanderings 
in  the  Abruzzi,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  melancholy  dreamer,  after  the 
manner  of  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Hence  the  title,  'Harold  en  Italic* 
As  in  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  a  chief  theme  (the  first  song  of 
the  viola)  reappears  throughout  the  work;  but  there  is  this  difference: 
the  theme  of  the  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  the  'fixed  idea,'  interposes 
itself  persistently  as  an  episodic  and  passionate  thought  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  which  are  foreign  to  it  and  modifies  them;  while  the  song 
of  Harold  is  added  to  other  songs  of  the  orchestra  with  which  it  is 
contrasted  both  in  movement  and  character  and  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  development."  The  text  of  Byron's  "Childe  Harold" 
is  not  involved  in  Berlioz's  plans.  The  composer  no  more  than  bor- 
rowed from  the  melancholy  Englishman  the  concept  of  the  romantic 
poet  wandering  about  the  Italian  countryside,  adding  his  individual 
comment  to  the  scenes  which  passed  before  his  eyes. 

The  history  of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy"  began,  according  to  the 
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Memoirs,  with  a  concert  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  on  December  22, 
1833,  a  concert  where  the  "Symphonie  Fantastique"  had  a  remarkable 
success,  "taking  the  whole  room  by  storm"  and  turning  the  tide  of 
popularity  in  his  favor.  "And  then,"  says  Berlioz,  "to  crown  my  hap- 
piness, after  the  audience  had  gone  out,  a  man  with  a  long  mane  of 
hair,  with  piercing  eyes,  with  a  strange  and  haggard  face,  one  pos- 
sessed by  genius,  a  colossus  among  giants,  whom  I  had  never  seen 
and  whose  appearance  moved  me  profoundly,  was  alone  and  waiting 
for  me  in  the  hall,  stopped  me  to  press  my  hand,  overwhelmed  me 
with  burning  praise,  which  set  fire  to  my  heart  and  head:  it  was 
Paganini! 

"Some  weeks  after  this  vindicatory  concert  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Paganini  came  to  see  me.  'I  have  a  marvelous  viola,'  he  said,  'an 
admirable  Stradivarius,  and  I  wish  to  play  it  in  public.  But  I  have 
no  music  ad  hoc.  Will  you  write  a  solo  piece  for  the  viola?  You  are 
the  only  one  I  can  trust  for  such  a  work/ 

"  'Yes,  indeed,'  I  answered,  'your  proposition  flatters  me  more  than 
I  can  say,  but,  to  make  such  a  virtuoso  as  you  shine  in  a  piece  of  this 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  play  the  viola,  and  I  do  not  play  it.  You  are 
the  only  one,  it  seems  to  me,  who  can  solve  the  problem.'  'No,  no; 
I  insist,'  said  Paganini;  'you  will  succeed;  as  for  me,  I  am  too  sick 
at  present  to  compose;  I  could  not  think  of  it.' 

"I  tried  then  to  please  the  illustrious  virtuoso  by  writing  a  solo 
piece  for  the  viola,  but  a  solo  combined  with  the  orchestra  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  not  injure  the  expression  of  the  orchestral 
mass,  for  I  was  sure  that  Paganini,  by  his  incomparable  artistry,  would 
know  how  to  make  the  viola  always  the  dominating  instrument. 

"His  proposal  seemed  new  to  me,  and  I  soon  had  developed  in  my 
head  a  very  happy  idea,  and  I  was  eager  for  the  realization.  The  first 
movement  was  hardly  completed,  when  Paganini  wished  to  see  it.  He 
looked  at  the  rests  for  the  viola  in  the  allegro  and  exclaimed:  'No,  it 
is  not  that:  there  are  too  many  rests  for  me;  I  must  be  playing  all  the 
time.'  'I  told  you  so.'  I  answered;  'you  want  a  viola  concerto,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  write  such  a  concerto  for  yourself.' 
Paganini  did  not  answer;  he  seemed  disappointed,  and  left  me  with- 
out speaking  further  about  my  orchestral  sketch.  Some  days  after- 
wards, suffering  already  from  the  affection  of  the  larynx  which  ulti- 
mately killed  him,  he  went  to  Nice,  and  returned  to  Paris  only  at  the 
end  of  three  years." 

Paganini  left  Paris  on  February  20.  In  March,  as  the  season  began 
to  wane  and  with  it  his  duties  as  critic,  Berlioz  and  his  wife  took  a 
house  on  the  Montparnasse,  and  there  he  completed  his  "Harold  in 
Italy."  "In  spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  harmonic  fabric,"  he  wrote, 
"it  took  me  as  little  time  to  compose  this  symphony  as  I  have  spent 
generally  in  writing  my  other  works;  but  it  took  me  considerable  time 
to  revise  it.  I  improvised  the  'March  of  the  Pilgrims'  in  two  hours, 
while  dreaming  one  night  by  the  fireside;  but  during  ten  years  I 
kept  introducing  modifications  of  the  detail,  which,  I  believe,  have 


much  bettered  it.  As  it  was  then,  it  obtained  a  complete  success  when 
it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire/' 

Paganini  did  not  hear  it  until  December  16,  1838.  It  was  another 
•Conservatoire  concert.  Berlioz  conducted  both  the  "Fantastique"  and 
the  "Harold  in  Italy"  Symphonies.  The  strange  outcome  of  the  per- 
formance should  never  be  described  except  in  his  own  words: 

"Paganini  was  present;  and  I  will  now  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
occurrence  of  which  so  many  contradictory  versions  exist,  and  about 
which  so  many  unkind  stories  have  been  circulated. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  I  composed  Harold  at  the  instigation  of 
Paganini.  Though  performed  several  times  during  his  absence,  it  had 
not  figured. at  any  of  my  concerts  since  his  return;  he  therefore  was 
not  acquainted  with  it,  and  heard  it  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

"The  concert  was  just  over;  I  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and 
trembling  with  exhaustion,  when  Paganini,  followed  by  his  son 
Achilles,  came  up  to  me  at  the  orchestra  door,  gesticulating  violently. 
Owing  to  the  throat  affection  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  he  had  al- 
ready completely  lost  his  voice,  and  unless  everything  was  perfectly 
quiet,  no  one  but  his  son  could  hear  or  even  guess  what  he  was  saying. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  child,  who  got  up  on  a  chair,  put  his  ear  close 
to  his  father's  mouth,  and  listened  attentively. 

"Achilles  then  got  down,  and,  turning  to  me,  said,  'My  father  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  been  so  power- 
fully impressed  at  a  concert;  that  your  music  has  quite  upset  him, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  restrain  himself  he  should  go  down  on  his 
knees  to  thank  you  for  it.'  I  made  a  movement  of  incredulous  em- 
barrassment at  these  strange  words,  but  Paganini,  seizing  my  arm, 
and  rattling  out,  'Yes,  yes!'  with  the  little  voice  he  had  left,  dragged 
me  up  on  the  stage,  where  there  were  still  a  good  many  of  the  per- 
formers, knelt  down,  and  kissed  my  hand.  I  need  not  describe  my 
stupefaction;  I  relate  the  facts,  that  is  all. 

"On  going  out  into  the  bitter  cold  in  this  state  of  white  heat,  I  met 
Mr.  Armand  Berlin  on  the  boulevard.  There  I  remained  for  some 
time,  describing  the  scene  that  had  just  occurred,  caught  a  chill,  went 
home,  and  took  to  my  bed,  more  ill  than  before. 

"The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when  little  Achilles  entered, 
and  said,  'My  father  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  still  ill; 
and  if  he  were  not  so  unwell  himself,  he  would  have  come  to  see  you. 
Here  is  a  letter  he  desired  me  to  give  you.'  I  would  have  broken  the 
seal,  but  the  child  stopped  me,  and  saying,  'There  is  no  answer;  my 
father  said  you  would  read  it  when  you  were  alone,'  hastily  left  the 
room. 
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"I  supposed  it  to  be  a  letter  of  congratulations  and  compliments, 
and,  opening  it,  read  as  follows: 

*My  dear  friend, 

'Beethoven  is  dead,  and  Berlioz  alone  can  revive  him.  I  have  heard  your 
divine  compostions,  so  worthy  of  your  genius,  and  beg  you  to  accept,  in 
token  of  my  homage,  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  handed  to  you 
by  the  Baron  de  Rothschild  on  presentation  of  the  enclosed.  Your  most 
affectionate  friend, 

'Nicol6  Paganini. 
'Paris,  December  18,  1838.' 

"I  know  enough  of  Italian  to  understand  a  letter  like  this.  The 
unexpected  nature  of  its  contents,  however,  surprised  me  so  much 
that  I  became  quite  confused  in  my  ideas,  and  forgot  what  I  was 
doing.  But  a  note  addressed  to  M.  de  Rothschild  was  enclosed,  and, 
without  a  thought  that  I  was  committing  an  indiscretion,  I  quickly 
opened  it,  and  read  these  few  words  in  French: 

'Sir, 

'Be  so  good  as  to  remit  to  M.  Berlioz  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  francs 
which  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

'Yours,  etc.,  Paganini.' 

"Then  only  did  the  truth  dawn  on  me,  and  I  must  evidently  have 
grown  quite  pale,  for  my  wife  coming  in  at  that  moment,  and  finding 
me  with  a  letter  in  my  hand  and  a  discomposed  face,  exclaimed, 
'What's  the  matter  now?  Some  new  misfortune?  Courage!  we  have 
endured  as  much  before.' 

"  'No,  no;  quite  the  contrary/ 

'"What,  then?' 

"  'Paganini.' 

"  'Well,  what  of  him?' 

"  'He  has  sent  me  —  twenty  thousand  francs.' 

"  'Louis!  Louis!'  cried  Henrietta,  rushing  distractedly  in  search  of 
my  son,  who  was  playing  in  the  next  room.  'Come  here!  come  with 
your  mother;  come  and  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  your 
father.'  And  my  wife  and  child  ran  back  together  and  fell  on  their 
knees  beside  my  bed,  the  mother  praying,  the  child  in  astonishment 
joining  his  little  hands  beside  her.  O  Paganini!  what  a  sight!  .  .  . 
Would  that  he  could  have  seen  it!  .  .  . 

"My  first  implse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  to  answer  his  letter, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  house.  My  reply  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  so  inadequate  and  so  far  from  what  I  really  felt, 
that  I  dare  not  reproduce  it.  Some  situations  and  feelings  are  quite 
overwhelming! 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
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Constitution  Hall,  Washington 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  9,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Programme 

Mendelssohn Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4,  "Italian,"  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderate 

IV.  Saltarello:    presto 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.    De  l'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.    Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

I  NT  ERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:   Pizzicato  ostinato;   Allegro 

TV.  Finale:   Allegro  con  fuoco 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


The  concerts  of  this  orchestra  on  Tuesday  evenings  are  broadcast 
on  the  network  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN/'  Op.  90 

By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  — when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Ohl  that  melody!  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon/  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
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Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  tn*s  ne  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  and  tne  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 
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TRAINING  IN  ALL  FIELDS  OF  MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA  CHORUS  OPERA 

POPULAR  MUSIC  ORGAN  COMPOSITION 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

290  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 
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C.  C.  CAPPEL  presents 

BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

REGINALD  STEWART,  Conductor 

HEIFETZ,  Violin  Soloist 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  20 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

PIERRE  MONTEUX,  Conductor 
MONDAY,  APRIL  7 


Also  the  following  attractions: 

ALEC  TEMPLETON,  Pianist-Composer January  23 

MARTHA  GRAHAM  and  her  Modern  Dance  Group 

February  18 

ZINO  FRANGESGATTI,  Brilliant  Violin  Virtuoso 

March  20 

TRUDI  SGHOOP  and  her  Comic  Ballet March  24 

PLATOFF  DON  COSSACK  Chorus  and  Dancers 

March  30 


All  concerts  in  Constitution  Hall  at  8:30  P.M. 


Tickets  for  all  concerts  now  on  sale  at 

THE  CAPPEL  CONCERT  BUREAU 

in  the  Record  Shop  of  the  HECHT  CO.,  RE  3503 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born   at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise) ,  France,  August   22,   1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States) . 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta) , 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apr&s-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Fellias  et  Mdlisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902?) .  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer" 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer" 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12) :  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 


*  This   draft,   dated   "Sunday,  March  5   at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"  is  in  present  posses- 
sion  of  the  Eastman   School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . . .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP   .   INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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ways  retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  o£ 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mef 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination/  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  command  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in   1877,  was  first  performed   by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 


SHERATON  PLAZA 


Sun-bathed  Daytona,  dazzling  mid- 
winter playground  spot,  where  every 
facility  for  rest  and  recreation  is  as 
near  as  the  shimmering  expanses  of 
platinum  sand  and  Gulf-warmed 
waters,  stretching  before  your  very 
door  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza. 


Here,  located  directly  on  the  water,  the 
perfect  background  of  flawless  service, 
marvelous  cuisine,  and  luxurious  com- 
fort. Make  your  reservations  through 
the  manager,  or  at  any  Sheraton  Hotel. 

THE 

SHERATON  BON  AIR 

For  a  pleasant  interlude,  travelling  to 
and  from  Florida,  relax  in  delightful 
surroundings  at  the  distinctive  Sheraton 
Bon  Air  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  America's 
Golf  Capital  and  one  of  the  South's 
outstanding  resort  hotels.  Indian  sum- 
mer climate  all   winter   long. 
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word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  sell, 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again,  barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brorner,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 


TANGLEWOOD  Between  Lenox  and  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

1947  Berkshire  Festival 

Twelve  Concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Sun.  aft.,  July  13 

Music  of  BACH 

Sun.  aft.,  July  20 

Music  of  MOZART 


Thurs.  eve.,  July  24 

Sat.  eve.,        July  26  J-  Series  A 

Sun.  aft.,        July  27 


Thurs.  eve.,  July  31]    Series  B 
Sat.  eve.,  August  2  J>  Beethoven 
Sun.  aft.,  August  3  J      Cycle 

Tues.  eve.,  Aug.  5 Extra 

Concert,  completing  Beetho- 
ven Cycle  (Series  B)  with  the 
Ninth  Symphony 

Thurs.  eve.,  Aug.     7] 

Sat.   eve.,      Aug.     9  [  Series  C 

Sun.  aft.,      Aug.  10J 


Ticket  applications  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address  Berkshire 
Festival,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex 
panse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color!  .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 
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WOOLSEY  HALL  NEW  HAVEN 

Yale  University  School  of  Music 
February  11,  19^7 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Music  Director 


PROGRAMME 

Brahms Serenade  in  A  major,  Op#lo 

for  Wind  Instruments, 
Violas,  *celli  and  Contra- 
"bassi 

Hindemith Concerto  for  Violin  and 

Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 

Beethoven.  ......  .Symphony  No.  7  in  A-major, 

J"0p.  92 


Soloist 

RUTH  POSSELT 
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BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 
THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW 

Guest  Conductors 


-TWELVE  CONCERTS 


Sunday  afternoon,       July  13      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra   Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,      July  24 

Saturday  evening,       July  26  [■  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27 

Thursday  evening,      July  31 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  \  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  \  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 


Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms— 
Second  Symphony;  Schubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland- 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— -Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  Hindemith— Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt)  ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Ravel— "Pavane"  and 
"La  Valse";  and  Martinu— Concerto  Grosso. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  be  concluded 
with  an  extra  concert  on  the  following  Tuesday  evening, 
August  5,  at  which  the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed. 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Mendelssohn— "Italian"  Symphony;  Schumann— Sec- 
ond Symphony;  Tchaikovsky— Fourth  Symphony;  Debussy— 
"The  Sea";  Stravinsky— 'Le  Sacre  du  Printemps";  and  Mozart 
—Requiem   (with  chorus  and  soloists) . 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30 -AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  13 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Ton  Are  Invited  to  Become  a  Friend 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


D 


uring  the  past  thirteen  years  many  who  enjoy 
the  Orchestra's  concerts  in  New  York  have  become 
members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Through  the  generosity  of  Friends  the 
Orchestra  has  received  the  support  necessary  for 
its  continued  existence. 

The  Orchestra's  annual  budget  for  its  forty-six 
weeks'  season  exceeds  $1,000,000,  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  which  is  obtained  through  operating 
revenues.  The  balance  is  supplied  by  the  gifts  of 
those  who  enroll  as  Friends  of  the  Orchestra. 

A  gift  to  the  Orchestra  in  any  amount  whatever 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  enrollment  for 
the  season.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Boston    Symphony    Orchestra    and    sent    to    the 

Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 
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County  Center,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  13 


Program 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  Conducting 

Brahms Serenade  No.  2  in  A  major,  Op.  16,  for  Wind 

Instruments,  Violas,  'Cellos,  and  Doublebasses 
Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo,  vivace 
Quasi   menuetto 
Rondo,  allegro 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 

The  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  Tuesday,  8:30-9:30  E.  S.  T.,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
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LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  (born  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
August  25,  1918)  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  then  Harvard 
College,  graduating  in  1939.  He  was  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
in  Philadelphia  for  two  years,  where  he  studied  conducting  with 
Fritz  Reiner,  orchestration  with  Randall  Thompson,  and  piano  with 
Isabella  Vengerova.  At  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood,  he  studied  conducting  with  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
He  returned  as  his  assistant  in  conducting  in  the  third  year  of  the 
School,  1942,  and  joined  the  faculty  in  the  same  capacity  for  1946.  In 
the  season  1943-44,  he  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society.  He  has  appeared  with  many  orches- 
tras as  guest  conductor,  including  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
January  28,  1944  (when  he  conducted  his  "Jeremiah"  Symphony) , 
November  22,  1944,  and  March  22,  1946.  In  1945  he  became  director 
of  the  New  York  City  Symphony.  He  conducted  as  guest  in  Prague  and 
London  last  summer.  His  ballets  "Fancy  Free"  and  "Facsimile"  have 
been  produced  by  the  Ballet  Theatre.  He  wrote  the  music  for  "On 
the  Town,"  first  performed  in  Boston  December  13,  1944,  and  a 
success  on  Broadway. 


SERENADE  IN  A  MAJOR,   Op.   16 
For  Wind  Instruments,  Violas,  Violoncellos  and  Basses 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Brahms  composed  this  his  Second  Serenade  between  1857  and  i860,  completing 
it  in  January  of  that  year.  It  was  first  performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Hamburg,  February  10,  i860.  It  has  been  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  November  5,  1886,  and  February  15,  1895.  (Leonard  Bernstein  conducted 
the  Serenade  at  a  concert  for  chamber  orchestra  by  members  of  this  orchestra 
August  1  and  2,  1943.)  This  Serenade  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,   two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  violas,  'cellos,  doublebasses. 

It  was  published  in  i860.  The  composer  made  a  revision  in  1875,  but  the  changes 
were   slight. 
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r.  Edouard  Hanslick,  whose  opinions  are  quoted  nowadays  only 
that  his  errors  of  judgment  may  be  held  up  for  derision,  some- 
times wrote  justly  about  his  beloved  Brahms,  as  when  he  remarked 
of  the  composer's  two  serenades  that  they  were  no  mere  archeological 
digging  up  of  an  eighteenth  century  form,  but  a  natural  adoption  of 
it  through  sympathy  with  the  poetic  contents.  "They  give  forth  an 
odor  of  dried  flowers;  Brahms'  work  preserves  the  sweet  flavor  of 
the  old-fashioned  night-music  in  the  deeper  form  of  modern  musical 
thought"    (this  was  written  in  1862) .  A  remark  by  the  composer  in 
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a  letter  to  his  friend  Joachim  bears  this  out:  "I  was  in  a  perfectly 
blissful  mood.  I  have  seldom  written  music  with  such  delight." 

There  was  a  more  immediate  reason  for  Brahms'  dalliance  with 
chamber  combinations  at  this  particular  time.  The  young  man  spent 
four  successive  winters  (1855-1859)  in  the  employ  of  the  Prince  Paul 
Friedrich  Emil  Leopold  in  the  Principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  near 
Hanover.  Brahms,  then  neither  well-known  nor  affluent,  had  been  in- 
troduced at  Detmold  by  his  friend  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  been 
the  piano  teacher  of  Princess  Friedrika  of  Lippe-Detmold  and  Fraulein 
von  Meysenbug.  These  two  ladies  duly  became  the  pupils  of  Brahms. 
There  was  much  music  at  the  Residenz,  and  the  duties  of  Brahms 
were  not  only  to  teach  piano  to  members  of  the  royal  family  but  to 
conduct  the  chorus  and  contribute  to  court  performances  as  solo  pianist 
or  in  ensemble.  Brahms  delighted  his  employers  at  Detmold  with  con- 
certos of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 

The  young  Johannes  entered  this  little  princely  world  with  unease. 
Neither  then  nor  later  did  he  adjust  himself  to  court  etiquette,  for  the 
formal  routine  obviously  irked  him.  He  was  capable  of  appearing  at 
the  wrong  moment  in  a  rumpled  coat  or  battered  hat.  He  admitted 
in  a  letter  that  he  once  inadvertently  (?)  conducted  the  ladies' 
chorus  minus  a  tie.  Karl  von  Meysenbug,  who  was  Brahms'  young 
pupil  at  Detmold,  interceded  for  him  with  his  elders  in  the  interest 
of  smoother  relations.  He  also  sometimes  spoke  to  Brahms  in  gentle  re- 
proach of  his  perverse  ways,  but  Brahms  always  dismissed  him  with  the 
word  "Pimpkraml"  ("Humbug") .  This  is  told  by  Florence  May,  later 
Brahms'  pupil  and  biographer.  Brahms  wrote  to  Joachim  from 
Detmold  that  he  was  getting  along  "rather  better  than  not  at  all." 
The  unexpressed  but  unmistakable  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the 
Princess  was  more  than  offset  by  the  delight  of  all  in  his  clear  talent 
and  the  great  stimulation  he  brought  to  their  musical  activities. 
Brahms  found  compensation  in  their  basic  friendliness,  in  the  oppor- 
tunities for  chamber  music,  which  were  many,  in  free  mornings  for 
composition,  and  —  not  least  —  in  the  boon  of  filling  his  pockets  with 
spending  money  in  return  for  no  more  than  three  mid-winter  months 
of  confinement  (living  included)  . 

Detmold  was  a  place  for  self-communion  and  quiet  musical  in- 
trospection, which  was  invaluable  to  the  growing  Brahms.  He  wrote 
to  Clara:  "Passions  are  not  natural  to  mankind.  They  are  always 
exceptions  or  excrescences.  .  .  .  The  ideal  and  genuine  man  is  calm 
both  in  his  joy  and  in  his  sorrow.  Passions  must  quickly  pass  or  else 
they  must  be  hunted  out."  The  Brahms  who  wrote  thus  from  Detmold 
had  definitely  divorced  himself  from  the  cult  of  the  New-Romantics; 
they  had  lately  been  angling  for  this  composer  while  he  still  showed 
tendencies  where  passionate  expression  was  by  no  means  barred.  But 
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now  Brahms  wrote  to  Clara,  "I  have  a  perfect  terror  of  all  that  smacks 
of  Liszt." 

In  writing  his  two  Serenades  at  Detmold  Brahms  was  undoubtedly 
feeling  his  way  towards  symphonic  thoughts.  He  had  composed  his 
D  minor  Concerto  (which  he  completed  and  first  performed  in  the 
Detmold  period)  with  the  heavy  travail  of  orchestral  inexperience. 
The  First  Serenade,  definitely  a  chamber  piece,  he  later  enlarged  for 
orchestral  uses.  The  Serenade  in  A  major  goes  further.  It  is  definitely 
orchestral,  although  the  omission  of  violins  with  their  high,  brilliant 
color  is  the  expedient  of  a  craftsman  in  the  chamber  medium  who 
seeks  the  softer  and  richer  depths  of  the  strings  as  a  base  for  his  winds. 
Brahms  did  not  perform  his  A  major  Serenade  at  Detmold.  He  carried 
his  manuscript  away  with  him  in  December,  1859,  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  completed  it  in  January. 

Walter  Niemann  goes  so  far  as  to  call  this  work  a  "sinfonietta" 
rather  than  a  serenade.  "The  first  movement,"  he  writes,  "allows  a 
little  scope  for  a  softly  restrained,  tranquil  cheerfulness,  but  only  in 
its  second  theme,  with  its  tender  thirds;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fresh, 
light  finale,  in  rondo  form,  with  the  sprightly  triplets  of  its  epilogue 
on  the  oboe,  that  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  true  spirit  of  the  old 
serenades  of  the  classical  masters.  It  is  this  movement  —  after  it  had 
once  more  passed  through  Brahms'  'mint'  and  been  'melted  down 
again'  —  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  astonishment,  loudly  expressed 
on  all  sides  with  such  joyful  satisfaction,  at  the  fact  that  the  earnest 
Johannes  of  Hamburg  was  actually  capable  on  occasion  of  relaxing 
almost  into  boisterous  light-heartedness,  in  the  manner  of  Beethoven, 
and  that  even  in  a  serenade.  But  he  might  excuse  himself  by  saying: 
'What  can  I  do?  My  night  sky  is  not  clear  and  voluptuous  like  that  of 
Vienna  or  Munich,  but  the  heavy,  cloudy  sky  of  Hamburg;  and  my 
lady-love,  to  whom  I  am  offering  a  serenade,  is  not  a  fiery  Viennese 
Josephine,  but  a  prudent,  domestically  minded  Dorothea  of  Hamburg.' 

"The  concluding  rondo  of  this  second  Serenade  shows,  however,  by 
its  sharp,  abrupt  contrasts,  that  the  young  Brahms  is  well  aware  of  his 
too  exclusively  gloomy  and  melancholy  emotional  life  and  of  the 
necessity  for  something  enlivening  and  cheerful  to  counterbalance  his 
inborn  qualities." 
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OVERTURE  TO  "LEONORE"  NO.  3,  Op.  7* 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  third  "Leonore"  Overture  was  composed  in  the  year  1806  for  the  second 
production  of  "Fidelio"  in  Vienna. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and  song- 
ful, based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  FriXhlingstagen," 
in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to  which  he  is 
condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  outside.  The  main 
body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same  theme  (allegro)  in 
both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a  full  proclamation. 
The  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle,  attains  its  climax 
with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the  opera,  where  the  signal 
heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes  known  the  approach 
of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned  Florestan  will  be 
saved  from  death).  There  follows  a  full  reprise,  a  reversion  to  the 
dictates  of  symphonic  structure  which  Beethoven  had  omitted  in  his 
second  overture.  Now  he  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  full  symphonic 
rounding  out,  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda  of  jubilation  which 
dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  follow  the  trumpet  fan- 
fare. Wagner  reproached  Beethoven  for  this  undramatic  reprise.  But 
the  subject  had  developed  in  Beethoven's  imagination  to  a  new  and 
electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare,  simplified  and  more  effectively  intro- 
duced than  in  the  previous  version,  is  now  softly  answered  by  the 
joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and  Leonore,  used  at  this  point  in  the 
opera.  The  composer,  with  that  ability  to  sustain  a  mood  which  is 
beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of  suspense,  of  mounting  joy,  which 
allows  the  listener  no  "let-down"  before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the 
coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is  worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but 
in  tempo  as  the  music  moves  without  interruption  to  its  greatly  ex- 
panded and  now  overwhelming  coda.  The  overture  in  this,  its  ulti- 
mate form,  shows  in  general  a  symphonic  "tightening"  and  an  added 
forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates  a  few  measures  as  compared 
with  the  "No.  2,"  the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music 
of  the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened 
his  development,  evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and 
enlarging  the  coda. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  NO.  7 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  wrote  this  posthumous  symphony  in  1828.  What  was  probably  its  first 
performance  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  21,  1839,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn conducting.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York,  January  11,  1851.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on 
October  6,  1852,  with  a  small  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Suck.  The  most  recent  perform- 
ance at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
on  January  29,  1943,  when  George  Szell  conducted. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two   trumpets,  three   trombones,   timpani   and  strings. 

January  31  last  marked  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franz 
Schubert.  It  was  a  hundred  six  years  ago  that  this  symphony  was 
resurrected  and  performed  in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had 
passed  since  the  composition  of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its 
composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years, 
from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school 
of  the  Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music 
for  the  small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816 
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he  wrote  his  Fourth  ("Tragic")  Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without 
trumpets  and  drums) ;  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year  he  pro- 
duced his  Sixth  in  C  major,  still  for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three 
works,  containing  many  of  the  beautiful  pages  characteristic  of  the 
young  Schubert,  were  yet  modest  in  design,  having  been  planned  for 
the  immediate  uses  of  the  "Amateur  Society,"  the  outgrowth  of  a 
friendly  quartet  which  had  long  met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 
Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts 
away  from  symphonies,  a  form  which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  In  1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two  move- 
ments of  another.  The  "Unfinished"  Symphony  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  which  Schubert  wrote  entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musi- 
cal inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted  proportions  of  a  group  of 
half-skilled  friends  who  could  with  difficulty  muster  a  trumpeter  or  a 
set  of  kettledrums.  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched 
the  score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Gratz,  casually  laid  the  unplayed 
symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it.  This  indifference  did  not 
visibly  disturb  the  composer,  to  whom  the  act  of  creation  seems 
always  to  have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possibili- 
ties (which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of  performance  or  recogni- 
tion. Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic 
wings,  this  time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Diffi- 
culty, length,  orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass 
of  any  orchestra  he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights 
composed  far  above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players 
with  whom  his  music-making  was  identified.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  wrote  at  those  times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  en- 
countered in  his  round  of  humble  dealings  and  for  coming  genera- 
tions unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the  symphony  in  C  major  come 
into  being— the  symphony  which  showed  a  new  and  significant  im- 
pulse in  a  talent  long  since  of  immortal  stature;  the  symphony  which 
it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann  to  resurrect  years 
later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

*  He  did  make,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a  symphony  in  E  minor-E  major  with 
the  notation  and  scoring  only  partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in 
the  season  1934 — 1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  "Gastein"  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence,  remains   a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 
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Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  axe  here,  as 
elsewhere,  scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the 
score  to  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written 
out  and  distributed,  and  the  symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  "The  Sym- 
phony was  soon  laid  aside,"  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer, 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of 
Schubert's  life  after  consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remem- 
bered him.  The  score  was  found  to  be  "too  long  and  difficult,  and 
Schubert  advised  them  to  accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth 
Symphony  (also  in  C)."  The  tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to 
believe  —  not  that  the  composer  had  any  qualms  about  the  essential 
practicability  of  his  score  —  but  that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus 
before  its  wings  could  be  entirely  clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesell- 
schaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  performed  by  the  Society  a  month 
after  Schubert's  death   (December  14,  1828)   and  repeated  in  March, 
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1829-  Whether  it  was  the  great  "C  major"  or  the  Sixth  Symphony  in 
the  same  key  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  In  any  case, 
Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay  in 
oblivion  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's 
brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  fastened  upon  the  C  major  symphony, 
and  sent  a  copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic  — 
as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as 
expressed  to  Moseheles  sounds  cool  and  measured:  "We  recently  played 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright, 
fascinating  and  original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his 
instrumental  works."  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March 
21,  1839)  was  a  pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were 
cuts  for  these  performances)  .*  Mendelssohn  urged  the  score  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  and  attempted  to 
put  it  on  a  programme  when  he  visited  England.  The  players  found 
this  straightforward  music  unreasonably  difficult  and  laughed  at  the 
oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn  forthwith  withdrew 
the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in  England  until  many  years  later 
(April  5,  1856) ;  even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  concert.  It.  is  said  that 
a  similar  derision  from  the  players  in  Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling  that  these 
famous  triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion, 
a  lifting  rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a 
dull  and  lumbering  performance  might  well  turn  the  constantly  re- 
iterated figuration  into  something  quite  meaningless.  The  joke  lay, 
not  in  the  measures  themselves,  but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the 
players  who  were  deriding  them.  The  work,  thus  put  aside  in  Eng- 
land for  some  fifteen  years,  meanwhile  found  its  first  American  per- 
formance by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  (January  11, 
1851) ,  Mr.  Eisfeld  conducting.  It  had  been  published  a  year  previous. 


*  Yet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that  the  work  lasted  "five  minutes  less  than 
an  hour."  Eugene  Goossens  once  wrote :  "Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive  length  has  often 
brought  up  the  vexed  question  of  'cuts,'  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the  work  does  not 
suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the  slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the 
word  'judicious,'  for  there  are  only  two  'cuts'  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb 
the  shape  or  development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  however,  let  us  have 
it  unnratilated — -"    (Chesterian,  November,   1928). 

[copyrighted] 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

Bach,  J.  S Brandenburg  Concertos  Nos.  3  and  4 

Beethoven    Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  Missa  Solemnis 

Berlioz   Symphony,  "Harold  in  Italy"  (Primrose) 

Three  Pieces,  "Damnation  of  Faust",  Overture,  "The 
Roman  Carnival" 
Brahms Symphonies  Nos.  3,  4 

Violin  Concerto   (Heifetz) 

Copland    "El  Sal6n  Mexico,"  "Appalachian  Spring" 

Debussy   "La  Mer,"  Sarabande 

Faure    "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  Suite 

Foote    Suite  for  Strings 

Grieg "The  Last  Spring" 

Handel   Larghetto     (Concerto    No.    12),    Air    from    "Semele" 

(Dorothy  Maynor) 

Harris    Symphony  No.  3 

Haydn Symphonies  Nos.  94  ("Surprise")  ;  102  (B-flat) 

Liadov "The  Enchanted  Lake" 

Liszt     Mephisto  Waltz 

Mendelssohn   Symphony  No.  4  ("Italian") 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition" 

Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Mozart    Symphonies  in  A  major  (201)  ;  C  major  (338),  Air  of 

Pamina,  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Dorothy  Maynor) 

Prokofieff     Classical  Symphony  ;  Violin  Concerto  No.  2  (Heifetz)  ; 

"Lieutenant  Kije,"  Suite ;  "Love  for  Three  Oranges," 
Scherzo  and  March ;  "Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Rachmaninoff  "Isle  of  the  Dead"  ;  "Vocalise" 

Ravel    "Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2  (new  recording) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    "The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz"  ;  Dubinushka 

Schubert    "Unfinished"     Symphony     (new     recording)  ;    "Rosa- 

munde,"  Ballet  Music 

Schumann    Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 

Sibelius Symphonies    Nos.    2    and    5 ;    "Pohjola's   Daughter" ; 

"Tapiola" ;  "Maiden  with  Roses" 

Strauss,  J ....  Waltzes :  "Voices  of  Spring,"  "Vienna  Blood" 

Strauss,  R "Also  Sprach  Zarathustra" 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
Stravinsky Capriccio   ( Sanroma )  ;   Song  of  the  Volga  Bargemen 

(arrangement) 
Tchaikovsky Symphonies    Nos.    4,    5,    6:     Waltz     (from     String 

Serenade)  ;  Overture  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Thompson    "The  Testament  of  Freedom" 

Vivaldi  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color! .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 
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BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 
THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW 

Guest  Conductors 


TWELVE  CONCERTS  - 


Sunday  afternoon,      July  13     Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,      July  24 

Saturday  evening,       July  26  }  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27 

Thursday  evening,      July  31 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  }  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  }  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 


Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms— 
Second  Symphony;  Schubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Cop  land— 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— -Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  Hindemith—  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt) ; 
B arber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Ravel— "Pavane"  and 
"La  Valse";  and  Martinu— Concerto  Grosso. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  be  concluded 


with   an  extra  concert  on   the   following  Tuesday  evening, 
August  5,  at  which  the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed. 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Mendelssohn— "Italian"  Symphony;  Schumann—Sec- 
ond Symphony;  Tchaikovsky— Fourth  Symphony;  Debussy— 
"The  Sea";  Stravinsky— "he  Sacre  du  Printemps";  and  Mozart 
—Requiem   (with  chorus  and  soloists) . 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30 -AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

MONDAY  EVENING,  March  10 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .        President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .        Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  Francis  W.  Hatch 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Roger  I.  Lee 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,   1946-1947 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


MONDAY  EVENING,  March  10,  at  8:00  o'clock 


Program 

RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Schubert Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat  major 

I,  Allegro 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegro    molto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Lukas  Foss ........  "The  Song  of  Songs,"  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Allegretto  con  moto 
III*  \  Grave 
IV.  I  Lento 

Conducted  by  the  composer 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimcnto  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:   Pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

ELLABELLE  DAVIS 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5  in  B-flat  major 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  year  1816,  between  September  and 
October.  It  was  first  publicly  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  February  1, 
1873,  August  Manns  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  may  well  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was  on  February 
10,  1883,  when  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  Symphony  has  been  since  performed 
at  these  concerts  April  24,  1908,  April  24,  1925,  and  November  17,  1928  (Schubert 
Centenary  program) . 

The  Symphony  calls  for  a  modest  orchestra  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  and  strings.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Symphony  without  trum- 
pets and  drums." 

The  sluggishness  of  the  world  in  awakening  ito  its  priceless  heritage 
from  Franz  Schubert  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  occurrences  in 
musical  history.  Schubert  remained  during  his  life  practically  un- 
noticed and  unknown  even  in  his  own  Vienna,  beyond  his  circle  of 
personal  friends.  It  is  true  that  he  had  certain  discerning  and  ardent 
champions  after  his  death.  Robert  Schumann  eleven  years  later  made 
much  of  the  chamber  works  and,  discovering  the  great  C  major  Sym- 
phony, put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig  and  wrote 
winged  words  about  it.  Liszt  labored  for  Schubert  at  Weimar  and 
called  him  "le  musicien  le  plus  poete  que  jamais"  The  ardor  of  Sir 
George  Grove  was  equal  to  Schumann's,  and  his  pioneering  efforts 
have  endeared  him  to  every  Schubert  lover. 

But  the  zeal  of  these  champions  missed  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony, 
which  was  not  dug  up  until  it  was  forty-three  years  old,  and  the  six 
earlier  symphonies  slept  as  untouched  and  unregarded  manuscripts  in 
their  archives  for  many  years.  It  was  in  1867  that  Grove  visited  Vienna 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  discovered  the  parts  of  the  Fifth  Symphony 
(as  copied  by  Ferdinand  Schubert)  in  the  possession  of  Johann 
Herbeck.  The  slow  emergence  of  the  symphonies  is  brought  home  by 
the  examination  of  a  thematic  catalogue  of  Schubert's  music  compiled 
by  Nottebohm  in  1874,  which  reveals  that  at  that  late  date  none  but 
the  two  last  symphonies  (the  "Unfinished"  and  the  final  C  major) 
had  been  published.  C.  F.  Peters  at  that  time  had  printed  the  Andante 
of  the  "Tragic"  (No.  4)  and  had  brought  out  in  1870  the  "Tragic" 
and  Fifth  Symphonies  in  arrangements  for  piano,  four  hands.  The 
custom,  now  less  popular  than  it  used  to  be,  of  learning  one's  sym- 
phonies by  playing  them  as  duets,  apparently  did  not  hasten  the 
publication  and  general  availability  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which 
was  issued  at  last  by  the  press  of  Peters  in  1882.  Although  a  flood  of 
songs  had  come  upon  the  market  shortly  after  Schubert's  death,  other 
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major  works  appeared  but  slowly.  For  example,  the  Quartet  in  G 
minor  was  published  in  1852;  the  great  G  major  String  Quintet  and 
the  Octet  in  1854;  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  1865,  and  the  Mass  in  A-flat, 
1875.  The  collected  edition  of  Schubert's  works  published  by  Breit- 
kopf  and  Hartel  between  1885  and  1897  ended  just  a  century  after 
the  composer's  death. 

Donald  Francis  Tovey  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  first  five  sym- 
phonies and  among  them  singled  out  the  Fifth  as  "a  pearl  of  great 
price."  It  did  not  bother  him  that  these  youthful  works  are  docile  as 
to  form: 

"No  student  of  any  academic  institution  has  ever  produced  better 
models  of  form.  At  all  events,  no  academic  criticism  has  yet  been 
framed  that  can  pick  holes  in  this  little  symphony  in  B-flat.  The  only 
possible  cavil  is  that  Schubert  does  not  seem  fond  of  long  develop- 
ments, and  that  he  so  relishes  the  prospect  of  having  nothing  to  do 
but  recapitulate  as  to  make  his  first  subject  return  in  the  subdominant, 
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in  order  that  the  second  subject  may  come  automatically  into  the  tonic 
without  needing  an  altered  transition-passage.  In  other  words,  Schu- 
bert's early  forms  are  stiff.  And  as  the  upholders  of  musical  orthodoxy 
were  in  the  eighties  (and  are  still)  painfully  puzzled  by  any  forms 
that  were  not  stiff,  they  were  in  no  position  to  criticize  Schubert's 
early  education  or  its  early  and  later  results.  .  .  . 

"The  whole  [first]  movement  is  full  of  Schubert's  peculiar  delicacy; 
and  its  form  escapes  stiffness  like  a  delightful  child  overawed  into 
perfect  behaviour,  not  by  fear  or  priggishness  but  by  sheer  delight 
in  giving  pleasure. 

"The  slow  movement  reaches  a  depth  of  beauty  that  goes  a  long 
way  towards  the  style  of  the  later  Schubert;  especially  in  the  modulat- 
ing episodes  that  follow  the  main  theme.  The  main  theme  itself, 
however,  is  a  Schubertized  Mozart.  .  .  .  But  the  rondo  of  Mozart's 
Violin  Sonata  in  F  (Kochel's  Catalogue,  No.  377)  is  a  young  lady 
whose  delicious  simplicity  may  get  more  fun  out  of  prigs  than  they 
are  aware  of;  while  Schubert's  theme  never  thought  of  making  fun 
of  anybody  or  anything.  It  is  seriously  beautiful,  and  the  first  change  of 
key  is  unmistakably  romantic,  like  those  in  Schubert's  grandest  works. 

"Any  minuet  for  small  orchestra  in  G  minor,  loud  and  vigorous, 
with  a  quiet  trio  in  G  major,  must  remind  us  of  the  minuet  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony.  But  Schubert's  is  much  simpler.  Its  rhythms, 
though  free  enough,  are  square,  just  where  Mozart's  are  conspicu- 
ously irregular;  and  where  the  only  rustic  feeling  in  Mozart's  trio,  is 
that  given  by  the  tone  of  the  oboes,  Schubert's  trio  is  a  regular  rustic 
dance  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  a  drone-bass. 

"The  finale  is  in  first-movement  form,  with  a  binary-form  theme 
on  Mozart's  models." 

That  the  first  six  symphonies*   were  closer  to  eighteenth-century 


*  The  First  (in  D  major)   was  written  in  1813,  the  Second  (in  B-flat)  and  Third  (in  D  major) 
in  1815,  the  Fourth,  "Tragic"    (in  C  minor),  in  1816,  the  Fifth   (in  B-flat,  without  trumpets, 
and  drums)  in  1816,  and  the  Sixth  (in  C  major)  in  1818. 

There  was  also,  between  the  last  two,  the  E  major  Symphony,  which,  left  in  sketch  form, 
has  been  filled  out  and  performed.  The  so-called  "Gastein"  Symphony  of  1825  remains 
apocryphal. 


TRAINING  IN  ALL  FIELDS  OF  MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA  CHORUS  OPERA 

POPULAR  MUSIC  ORGAN  COMPOSITION 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

290  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass. 


WADSWORTH    PROVANDIE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Symphony  Chambers 

246  Huntington  Avenue  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  in  the  art  of  sinking:  by  Jean  de  Reszke,  Paris,  and  in 

mise  en  scene  by  Roberto  Villani,  Milan 

Studio:  Kenmore  9495  Residence:  Maiden  6190 
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symphonic  patterns  than  the  two  famous  posthumous  ones,  less  free  in 
their  scope,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  laid  to  limitations  in  the 
composer's  imagination  or  skill  at  the  time,  which  he  demonstrated 
by  a  vast  quantity  of  music  in  all  forms.  It  should  rather  be  laid  to 
the  very  limited  orchestras  which  were  on  hand  to  perform  them. 

Sometimes  Schubert  composed  purely  for  his  own  pleasure,  without 
prospect  of  performance,  sometimes  for  specific  performance  by  players 
strictly  amateur.  Their  limitations  did  not  necessarily  clip  his  wings. 
He  could  accommodate  an  occasion  with  a  trivial  march  or  galop, 
illuminate  another  with  a  chamber  work  of  the  purest  beauty.  The 
first  of  the  symphonies,  and  probably  the  second,  were  written  for  the 
very  amateurish  student  orchestra  of  the  Konvikt,  the  state-subsidized 
school  which  Schubert  attended  as  a  choir  boy  of  the  Imperial  Kapell. 
He  had  left  the  school  when  he  wrote  these  symphonies,  but  he  still 
played  viola  in  the  evening  "practice"  concerts  at  the  Konvikt.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  "Society  of  Amateurs"  began  to  grow  from 
a  small  gathering  of  friends  into  an  assemblage  which  could  call 
itself  an  orchestra.  It  was  a  typical  product  of  home  music-making  in 
Biedermeyer  Vienna  and  sprang  from  the  quartet  parties  at  the  Schu- 
bert house,  where  Schubert's  father  played  the  violoncello,  his 
brothers  the  violins,  while  Franz  sat  in  as  viola  and  provided  quartets 
where  needed.  Musical  friends  added  their  talents;  a  double  quartet 
led  them  to  attempt  small  symphonies,  slightly  edited.  Wind  players 
were  no  doubt  found,  as  the  orchestration  of  these  early  symphonies 
of  Schubert  would  suggest.  Indeed,  the  orchestra  expanded  until  the 
meetings  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  larger  rooms  of  a  more  prosper- 
ous friend.  At  length,  in  1818,  it  required,  to  hold  them  all,  the  new 
house  "Am  Gundelhof"  in  Schottenhof,  purchased  by  the  retired  player 
Otto  Hatwig.  Their  programmes  were  ambitious,  their  playing  no 
doubt  spotty.  Symphonies  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  and  the  first  two  of 
Beethoven  were  tried  out,  not  to  speak  of  various  contemporaries 
now  forgotten.  Schubert,  ready  to  oblige  at  all  times,  wrote  his  two 
Overtures  in  the  Italian  Style  for  them  and  as  many  symphonies, 
probably,  as  they  could  get  around  to  playing.  His  Fifth  Symphony, 
apparently  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  limited  forces  at  hand, 
obligingly  dispensed  with  trumpets,  drums,  and  clarinets.  Schubert's 
friend  Leopold  Sonnleitner  has  vouched  for  the  information,  on  first- 
hand authority,  that  the  Symphony  was  duly  performed  by  this  group.* 

*  "Recensionen  und  Mitteilungen  uber  Theater,  Musik,  und  bildene  Kunst." 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  . . . 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ. . .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE    ON 
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'THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,'"  Second  Biblical  Solo  Cantata  for 

Soprano  and  Orchestra 

By  Lukas  Foss 

Born  in  Berlin,  August   15,  1922 


Lukas  Foss  composed  "The  Song  of  Songs"  in  the  past  summer  on  Cape  Cod  and 
at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  written  by  commission  of  the  League  of 
Composers.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  three 
trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani;  percussion  (bass  drum,  suspended  cymbals, 
tom-tom,  small  wood  block,  glockenspiel,  xylophone),  harp  and  strings. 

The  composer  has  chosen  his  text  from  "The  Song  of  Solomon" 
(King  James  version) .  The  first  of  the  four  movements  is  a  free 
fugue  combined  with  the  variation  form.  The  second  movement  is  an 
aria  in  which  the  second  verse  is  a  virtual  repetition,  musically  speak- 
ing. The  third  movement  takes  the  form  of  a  dramatic  recitative,  lead- 
ing by  way  of  an  orchestral  interlude  directly  into  the  finale,  which 
the  composer  defines  as  a  "Prayer." 

I 

Awake,  O  north  wind; 

and  come,  thou  south; 

blow  upon  my  garden; 

Until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

blow  upon  my  garden; 

Until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

turn,  my  beloved, 

and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart 

upon  the  mountains  of  Bether. 

11  1 

Come,  my  beloved, 
let  us  go  forth  into  the  field; 
let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 
Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards; 
let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish, 
whether   the    tender   grape    appear, 
and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth: 
there  will  I  give  thee  my  loves. 

My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me: 

Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 

and  come  away. 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 

and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land: 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 

and  come  away. 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . . .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP   .  INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7f  Mass. 
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Ill 

By  night  on  my  bed 

I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth: 

I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not; 

I  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer. 

The  watchmen  that  went  about  the  city 

found  me,  they  smote  me, 

they  wounded  me; 

I  charge  you,  O  daughters,  I  charge  you, 

if  ye  find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him, 

that  I  am  sick  of  love. 

IV 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart, 
as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm: 
,  for  love  is  strong  as  death. 

Lukas  Foss,  having  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  received  his 
principal  musical  education,  and  reached  his  majority  here,  is  gen- 
erally considered  what  he  naturally  considers  himself  —  an  American 
composer.  Born  abroad  (Berlin,  August  15,  1922) ,  he  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven  (1933)  until  he  was  fifteen, 
at  which  time  (1937)  he  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents. 
At  the  Conservatoire  he  had  studied  piano  with  Lazare-Levy  and  com- 
position with  Noel  Gallon,  continuing  instruction  he  had  had  from 
Julius  Herford.  He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia, studying  composition  with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall 
Thompson,  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova,  and  graduating  with  honors  after  three  years.  During  the 
first  three  summers  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  was  a  conductor- 
pupil  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  joined  the  composition  class  of  Paul 
Hindemith,  continuing  his  work  with  this  composer  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  last 
summer. 

His»symphonic  piece,  "The  Prairie,"  drawn  from  the  Cantata  of  the 
same  title,  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  15,  1943.  The  Cantata  was  performed  in  Town  Hall,  New 
York,  in  1944,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Shaw,  and  in  1945  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Artur 
Rodzinski.  The  "Ode"  has  been  performed  by  the  New  York  orchestra, 
the  "Ode"  and  the  Symphony  in  G  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  So- 
ciety, the  Piano  Concerto  on  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  network.  There 
have  been  other  orchestral  performances.  The  Ballet  "The  Gift  of  the 
Magi"  has  been  produced  by  the  Ballet  Theatre,  and  performed  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  Foss  has  conducted  as  guest  the  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles 
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Orchestras,  the  New  York  City  Center  and  Philharmonic  Stadium 
Orchestras,  the  CBS  Orchestra.  He  became  the  official  pianist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1944. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  music  by  Lukas  Foss.  The  earliest   (un 
published)  works  are  not  included: 

1937  4  Two-voiced  Inventions,  for  piano 

1937  Grotesque  Dance,  for  piano 

1937  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 
l93&  3  Songs,  with  piano 

1938  Set  of  3  Pieces,  for  2  pianos 

March  —  Andante  —  Concertino 

1939  Sonatina,  for  piano 
1939-40     2  Symphonic  Pieces 

1939-40     Music  to  the  Tempest  of  Shakespeare  (Pulitzer  Scholarship  Prize) 

1940  Passacaglia,  for  piano 

1940  Melodrama  and  Dramatic  Song  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  voice  and  piano 

1940  Cantata  drammatica  for  Orchestra,  Solo  Tenor,  Chorus 

1940  4  Preludes  for  Flute,  Clarinet  and  Bassoon 

1941  "We  Sing,"  cantata  for  children 

1941  2  Pieces  for  orchestra:  Dance  Sketch  and  Allegro  Concertante 

1941  Duo  for  'Cello  and  Piano 

1941-42     Clarinet  Concerto  (later  turned  into  a  piano  concerto) 

1942  The  Prairie   (Cantata  for  4  solo  voices  —  Chorus  —  orchestra)     (Awarded 

a  citation  by  the  N.  Y.  Music  Critics  Circle  in  1944) 

1942  The  Prairie,  Symphonic  Piece 

1943  Piano  Concerto 

1944  Fantasy-Rondo  for  Piano  (Recorded  by  Concert-Hall  Society) 
1944  3  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano 

1944  "Within  These  Walls,"  Ballet  for  Virginia  Johnson 

1944  "The  Heart  Remembers,"  Ballet  for  Humphrey  and  Weidman 

1944  Ode  for  Orchestra 

1944  Symphony  in  G  (No.  1) 

1945  "Tell  this  Blood,"  a  cappella  chorus 

1945  "Gift  of  the  Magi,"  Ballet  for  Ballet  Theatre 

1945  Pantomime    for    Orchestra 

1945  Song  of  Anguish  (from  Isaiah)   for  Baritone  and  Orchestra  (Commissioned 

by  the  Kulas  Foundation)  , 

1946  Capriccio  for  'Cello  and  Piano    (Commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation) 
1946  Song  of  Songs    (2nd  Biblical   Solo   Cantata)    for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

(Commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers) 
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ELLABELLE  DAVIS 


Ellabelle  Davis  was  born  and  spent  her  earlier  years  in  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  in  humble  circumstances.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen she  developed  her  voice  by  singing  in  a  local  church  choir  and 
high  school  glee  club.  After  more  intensive  musical  study  she  made 
her  first  professional  appearance  in  "The  Chaplet,"  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  composer  William  Boyce,  performed  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York.  Appearances  with  symphony  orchestras 
and  in  recital  were  followed  by  tours  of  Mexico  and  cities  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Last  season  she  undertook  her  first  extensive  con- 
cert tour  of  this  country. 


SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  3b 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  Outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
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symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.   It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.   He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter   to   Mme.   von   Meek,   acquainting   her   with   his   intention    to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode   (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified   in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*   Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between   the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more   than  once.    He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  selt, 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
tied  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  hie  wife  again,  barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  whioh 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  h*  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 
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in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex 
panse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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Academy  of  Music,   Philadelphia 


SIXTY-SIXTH  SEASON,    1946-1947 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

THURSDAY  EVENING,    March   13 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .       President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer         .        Vice-President 
Richard  C.  Paine  .        Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Roger  I.  Lee 

Jerome  D.  Greene  Bentley  W.  Warren 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
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Academy  of  Music,   Philadelphia 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  13 


Program 


Martinu Concerto  Grosso  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Lento 
III.    Allegretto 

Pianos:  Lukas  Foss  and  Bernard  Zighera 

Lukas  Foss "The  Song  of  Songs,"  Second  Biblical  Solo 

Cantata,  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Allegretto    con    moto 

5  III.  Grave 

I  IV.  Lento 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valsc 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:   Pizzicato  ostinato;   Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

ELLABELLE  DAVIS 


BALDWIN   PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO  for  Chamber  Orchestra 
By   Bohuslav  Martinu 

Born  December  8,   1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  "Concerto    Grosso"  was   composed   in    1938   and   had   its   first   performance 

(from  the  manuscript)    at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  November  14,  1941.  It 
was  repeated  in  the  same  season,  January  2  and  3. 

The  orchestration  requires  one  flute,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  two  horns,  two 
pianos  and  strings. 

This  work,  according  to  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Martinu,  provided  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance,  "has 
had  a  singular  destiny.  Written  in  Paris,  in  1937,  it  was  to  have  been 
published  by  the  'Universal  Edition'  at  Vienna,  and  its  first  per- 
formance was  set  for  the  season  of  1938  in  Paris.  There  came  the 
'Anschluss/  and  I  was  without  news  of  the  score;  the  premiere  was 
prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the  orchestral  parts  and 
the  manuscript.  A  year  afterward,  events  forbade  the  'second'  premiere, 
this  time  in  Prague,*  where,  ever  since,  my  works  have  been  banned 
from  the  repertoire.  At  last  I  expected  a  real  premiere  in  Paris  in  the 
month  of  May,  1940,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch.  I  received 
my  manuscript  after  many  difficulties,  and  after  it  had  undergone  some 
highly  involved  wanderings.  Everything  was  ready,  the  hall  hired,  but 
events  in  France  did  not  permit  it  to  be  heard.  The  whole  thing  was 
called  off,  and  the  manuscript  was  lost  during  my  retreat  from  Paris. 

"By  a  lucky  chance,  the  Czecho-Slovak  conductor  George  Szell  had 
rescued  a  copy  of  the  work  from  Prague,  just  in  time.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  copy,  and  it  was  a  happy  surprise  to  learn  of  it 
on  my  arrival  in  America." 

There  may  be  added  to  the  composer's  account  one  more  incident 
in  the  misadventures  of  a  concerto.  It  was  scheduled  for  performance 
at  the  twenty-third  pair  of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  the  season  1940-41,  but  an  unavoidable  delay  in  the  copying 
of  parts  required  its  postponement  until  the  following  season. 

The  composer  writes  thus  of  his  concerto:  , 

"The  title  'Concerto  Grosso'  bespeaks  my  leaning  toward  this  form, 
which  occupies  a  position  between  chamber  music  and  symphonic 
music.  It  will  be  evident  that  I  have  not  followed  the  traditional  form 
of  'concerto  grosso'  but  rather  the  characteristic  alternations  of  'soli' 
and  'tutti/  which  I  have  given  to  the  pianos,  woodwinds  and  strings. 
The  violins  are  divided  into  three  sections  in  order  to  diffuse  the  full 
sonority  of  the  strings  and  to  provide  more  polyphonic  activity. 

"I  am  reluctant  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  form,  which  offers  no 
real  help  toward  the  understanding  of  a  new  work.  I  prefer  that 
the  public  listen  instead  of  constantly  asking,  'When  does  the  second 

*  Milos   Safranek,   states  that  it  was   to  be  performed  by  Czech  Philharmonic  under   Vaclav 
Jalich  in  Prague,  in  1938. 

Ul 


theme  come  in?'  'Is  this  the  development  already,  or  is  it  still  the 
exposition?'  The  form  should  be  felt  through  the  development  of 
the  ideas  and  through  the  internal  structure  of  the  work,  which  rep- 
resents a  certain  attitude  of  the  composer,  and  the  attitude  should 
make  itself  known  clearly  without  explanations. 

"In  the  first  movement,  I  work  with  a  little  rhythmic  germ  of  a 
half-measure  which  binds  the  different  developments  of  the  other 
motives  and  which  appears  in  the  most  diversified  forms  up  to  the 
end,  where  there  remains  nothing  but  this  little  germ  within  the  ful- 
ness of  the  orchestra. 

"The  Andante  of  the  second  movement  is  an  extended  song  by  the 
violoncellos  and  the  other  strings,  which  continues  forceful  and  ex- 
pressive. But  a  few  measures  before  the  end,  the  song  subsides  into 
tranquillity. 

"In  the  third  movement,  of  lively  character,  the  two  pianos  take 
the  foremost  place  as  soloists,  setting  forth  the  themes  (somewhat 
rhythmic)  of  a  'rondo.'  At  first  they  are  enveloped  always  by  the 
polyphony  of  the  orchestra;  then  the  orchestra  takes  them  up,  rele- 
gating the  contrapuntal  ornamentation  to  the  pianos." 

[copyrighted] 
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SHERATON  PLAZA 

Daytona  Beach 

Florida 


Here  indeed  is  the  ideal  winter  resort 
where  gracious  living  reigns  supreme  and 
distinguished  America  comes  to  bask  in 
Florida's  sunshine  ...  gaily  .  .  .  luxuri- 
ously ...  with  every  opportunity  for 
rest  .  .  .  sociability  .  .  .  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Southern  sports. 
Or  if  Florida  is  not  your  mood  —  the 
delightful  SHERATON  BON  AIR  at 
Augusta,  Georgia,  America's  Golfing  Re- 
sort, offers  every  facility  for  rest  and 
relaxation  in  a  zestful  Indian  summer 
climate. 
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"THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,"  Second  Biblical  Solo  Cantata  for 

Soprano  and  Orchestra 

By  Lukas  Foss 

Born  in  Berlin,  August   15,  1922 


Lukas  Foss  composed  "The  Song  of  Songs"  in  the  past  summer  on  Cape  Cod  and 
at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  written  by  commission  of  the  League  of 
Composers.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  two  horns,  three 
trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani,  percussion  (bass  drum,  suspended  cymbals, 
tom-tom,  small  wood  block,  glockenspiel,  xylophone) ,  harp  and  strings. 

The  composer  has  chosen  his  text  from  "The  Song  of  Solomon" 
(King  James  version) .  The  first  of  the  four  movements  is  a  free 
fugue  combined  with  the  variation  form.  The  second  movement  is  an 
aria  in  which  the  second  verse  is  a  virtual  repetition,  musically  speak- 
ing. The  third  movement  takes  the  form  of  a  dramatic  recitative,  lead- 
ing by  way  of  an  orchestral  interlude  directly  into  the  finale,  which 
the  composer  defines  as  a  "Prayer." 

I 

Awake,  O  north  wind; 

and  come,  thou  south; 

blow  upon  my  garden; 

Until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

blow  upon  my  garden; 

Until  the  day  break, 

and  the  shadows  flee  away 

turn,  my  beloved, 

and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart 

upon  the  mountains  of  Bether. 
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The  Man  Who  Lives  in  the  Clouds 

Is  this  man  you  ?     Could  be ! 

Values  have  gone  sky  high.  Homes,  real  estate,  and  personal 
property  are  much  more  costly  to  replace.  A  steady  income  is  more 
vital  than  ever. 

Now,  how  about  your  insurance  protection  for  all  these  essential 
items  ?  Is  it  miles  below  a  proper  level  ?  Or  is  it  geared  right  up  to 
the  times  ? 

Your  local  Employers'  Group  Agent  through  his  analysis  plan  can 
show  you  in  a  jiffy  if  you're  up  in  the  clouds  or  on  solid  ground 
insurance-wise.  Call  us  today  for  the  name  of  your  local  Employers' 
Group  Agent . . .  The  Man  with  the  Plan. 

the  employers'  group  man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 

The  Employers'  Group 

SURETYSHIP  •   INSURANCE 
One  Liberty  Square,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
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Koussevitzky's  great 
performances  are  yours 
to  enjoy  always  ... 
on  RCA  Victor  Records 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  has 
recorded  many  of  its  finest  performances 
exclusively  on  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  Records. 
In  the  RCA  Victor  catalog  and  supplement 
you'll  find  a  wealth  of  Boston  Symphony  re- 
cordings to  choose  from.  Hear  them  at  your 
dealer's  .  .  .  and  watch  for  the  new  ones. 

Have  you  heard  the  RCA  Victor  Show  on  Sundays? 
Two  o'clock,  over  WBZ.  .  .  .  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  RCA  Victor  Division,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE    WORLD'S    GREATEST   ARTISTS    ARE 
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II 

Come,  by  beloved, 

let  us  go  forth  into  the  field; 

let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 

Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards; 

let  us  see  if  the  vine  flourish, 

whether   the    tender   grape    appear, 

and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth: 

there  will  I  give  thee  my  loves. 

My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me: 

Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 

and  come  away. 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 

and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land: 

Arise,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 

and  come  away. 

Ill 

By  night  on  my  bed 

I  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth: 

I  sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not; 

I  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer. 

The  watchmen  that  went  about  the  city 

found  me,  they  smote  me, 

they  wounded  me; 

I  charge  you,  O  daughters,  I  charge  you, 

if  ye  find  my  beloved,  that  ye  tell  him, 

that  I  am  sick  of  love. 

IV 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,    , 
as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm: 
for  love  is  strong  as  death. 

Lukas  Foss,  having  grown  up  in  the  United  States,  received  his 
principal  musical  education,  and  reached  his  majority  here,  wishes 
to  be  considered  what  he  naturally  considers  himself  —  an  American 
composer.  Born  abroad  (Berlin,  August  15,  1922),  he  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  from  the  age  of  eleven  (1933)  until  he  was  fifteen, 
at  which  time  (1937)  he  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  parents. 
At  the  Conservatoire  he  had  studied  piano  with  Lazare-Levy  and  com- 
position with  Noel  Gallon,  continuing  instruction  he  had  had  from 
Julius  Goldstein.  He  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia, studying  composition  with  Rosario  Scalero  and  Randall 
Thompson,  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner  and  piano  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova,  and  graduating  with  honors  after  three  years.  During  the 
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first  three  summers  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  he  was  conductor- 
pupil  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  and  joined  the  composition  class  of  Paul 
Hindemith,  continuing  his  work  with  this  composer  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  last 
summer. 

His  symphonic  piece,  "The  Prairie,"  drawn  from  the  Cantata  of  the 
same  title,  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  15,  1943.  The  Cantata  was  performed  in  Town  Hall,  New 
York,  in  1944,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Shaw,  and  in  1945  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Artur 
Rodzinski.  The  "Ode"  has  been  performed  by  the  New  York  orchestra, 
the  "Ode"  and  the  Symphony  in  G  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  So- 
ciety, the  Piano  Concerto  on  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  network.  There 
have  been  other  orchestral  performances.  The  Ballet  "The  Gift  of  the 
Magi"  has  been  produced  by  the  Ballet  Theatre,  and  performed  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  Foss  had  conducted  as  guest  the  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles 
Orchestras,  the  New  York  City  Center  and  Philharmonic  Stadium 
Orchestras,  the  CBS  Orchestra.  He  became  the  official  pianist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1944. 


There  follows  a  list  of  the  music  by  Lukas  Foss.  The  earliest   (un- 
published) works  are  not  included: 

1937  4  Two-voiced  Inventions,  for  piano 

*937  Grotesque  Dance,  for  piano 

1937  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 
*938  3  Songs,  with  piano 

1938  Set  of  3  Pieces,  for  2  pianos 

March  —  Andante  —  Concertino 

*939  Sonatina,  for  piano 

1939-40  2  Symphonic  Pieces 

1939-40  Music  to  the  Tempest  of  Shakespeare  (Pulitzer  Scholarship  Prize) 

1940  Passacaglia,  for  piano 

1940  Melodrama  and  Dramatic  Song  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  voice  and  piano 

1940  Cantata  dramatica  for  Orchestra,  Solo  Tenor,  Chorus 

1940  4  Preludes  for  Flute,  Clarinet  and  Bassoon 

1941  "We  Sing,"  cantata  for  children 

1941  2  Pieces  for  orchestra:  Dance  Sketch  and  Allegro  Concertante 

1941  Duo  for  'Cello  and  Piano 

1941-42  Clarinet  Concerto  (later  turned  into  a  piano  concerto) 

1942  The  Prairie   (Cantata  for  4  solo  voices  —  Chorus  —  orchestra)     (Awarded 

a  citation  by  the  N.  Y.  Music  Critics  Circle  in  1944) 

1942  The  Prairie,  Symphonic  Piece 

1943  Piano  Concerto 

1944  Fantasy-Rondo  for  Piano  (Recorded  by  Concert-Hall  Society) 
*944  3  Pieces  for  Violin  and  Piano 

1944  "Within  These  Walls,"  Ballet  for  Virginia  Johnson 


1944  "The  Heart  Remembers,"  Ballet  for  Humphrey  and  Weidman 

1944  Ode  for  Orchestra 

1944  Symphony  in  G  (No.  1) 

1945  "Tell  this  Blood,"  a  cappella  chorus 

1945  "Gift  of  the  Magi,"  Ballet  for  Ballet  Theatre 

1945  Pantomime    for    Orchestra 

1945  Song  of  Anguish  (from  Isaiah)   for  Baritone  and  Orchestra  (Commissioned 

by  the  Kulas  Foundation) 

1946  Capri ccio  for  'Cello  and  Piano   (Commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky  Music 

Foundation) 
1946  Song  of  Songs    (2nd  Biblical  Solo  Cantata)    for  Soprano  and  Orchestra 

(Commissioned  by  the  League  of  Composers) 

L  COPYRIGHTED  J 


ELLABELLE  DAVIS 

Ellabelle  Davis  was  born  and  spent  her  earlier  years  in  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  in  humble  circumstances.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen she  developed  her  voice  by  singing  in  a  local  church  choir  and 
high  school  glee  club.  After  more  intensive  musical  study  she  made 
her  first  professional  appearance  in  "The  Chaplet,"  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  composer  William  Boyce,  performed  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York.  Appearances  with  symphony  orchestras 
and  in  recital  were  followed  by  tours  of  Mexico  and  cities  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Last  season  she  undertook  her  first  extensive  con- 
cert tour  of  this  country. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

'A   Musical  Education   in    One    Volume" 
'Boston's  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,  and  survived  it  through  absorption  in  his  art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.   It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.   It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to   Mme.   von   Meek,   acquainting  her  with  his   intention   to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante^  was  that  he 
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could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again,  barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brotner,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the  remaining  three  movements. 


ORIGINAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 

(Size  9Vz"  x  13") 
of  the  new  picture  of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(reproduced  on  the  opposite  page) 

are  on  sale  at  the  box  office,  Symphony  Hall  or  by 

mail  order,  for  $2  apiece, 

the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  Orchestra's 

Pension  Fund. 
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in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai 
kovsky  simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex 
panse  of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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The  world's  greatest  musk,  yours  to  command  in  the 
comfort  of  your  home}  recreated  with  the  rich,  reso- 
nant realism  of  the  concert  hall.  Purity  of  tone 
that  matches  your  musical  memories  .  .  . 
plus  exceptionally  long  needle  life.  Easy 
on  your  treasured  records,  too.  All  this 
from  the  unique  construction  of 


Beautifully  packaged  in  a  useful 
record  brush  . . .  brand  new  ,  .  . 
At  all  leading  record  and  music 
shops.  (Other  Fidelitone  needles 
at  $1.50,  $1  and  5<X) 


No    finer    needle    at   any   price! 
PERMO,  Jrncotfamifal       CHICAGO  26 

More  Permo  Needles  sold  than  all  other  longlife   needles  combined 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  GREAT  CONDUCTOR 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Serge  Koussevitzky — Boston  Symphony — 
Baldwin  .  .  .  what  a  trio  in  the  musical  cul- 
ture of  America!  His  preference  for  Baldwin 
is  praise  indeed:  "A  great  work  of  musical  art 
...  a  truly  orchestral  tone,  round,  full  and  of 
magnificent  resonance  and  color!  .  .  .  For  the 
orchestra,  as  well  as  for  my  own  use,  the 
Baldwin  is  PERFECTION." 

We  have  set  aside  a  Baldwin  for  you  to  try. 
Come  in  and  hear  it! 


BALDWIN  ALSO  BUILDS  ACROSONIC,  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Eastern  Headquarters:  —  20  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


1947 

BERKSHIRE 
FESTIVAL 

(AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS.) 
THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  ROBERT  SHAW 

Guest  Conductors 


TWELVE  CONCERTS - 


Sunday  afternoon,       July  13      Extra  Concert, 

Music  of  BACH 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  20      Extra   Concert, 

Music  of  MOZART 

Thursday  evening,      July  24 

Saturday  evening,       July  26  }  SERIES  A 

Sunday  afternoon,       July  27 

Thursday  evening,      July  31 

Saturday  evening,  August     2  }  SERIES  B 

Sunday  afternoon,  August     3 

Tuesday  evening,    August     5      Extra  Concert,  to  include 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony 

Thursday  evening,  August     7 

Saturday  evening,  August     9  }■  SERIES  C 

Sunday  afternoon,  August  10 


Music  to  be  Played  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  1947 

At  the  two  extra  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
will  present  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  eighteenth-century  proportions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  plans  to  include  in  Series  A  Brahms— 
Second  Symphony;  Schubert— Seventh  Symphony;  Copland— 
Third  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff— 'Third  Symphony;  Berlioz 
—"Harold  in  Italy"  Symphony  (Viola  soloist:  William  Prim- 
rose) ;  Hindemith—  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Ruth  Posselt) ; 
Barber— Overture  "School  for  Scandal";  Ravel— "Pavane"  and 
"La  Valse";  and  Martinu— Concerto  Grosso. 

Series  B  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  Cycle,  to  be  concluded 


with   an  extra   concert  on   the   following  Tuesday  evening, 
August  5,  at  which  the  Ninth  Symphony  will  be  performed. 

The  programs  for  Series  C  will  include  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn;  Mendelssohn— "Italian"  Symphony;  Schumann—Sec- 
ond Symphony;  Tchaikovsky— Fourth  Symphony;  Debussy— 
"The  Sea";  Stravinsky— "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps";  and  Mozart 
—Requiem   (with  chorus  and  soloists) . 

Special  prices  for  the  three  extra  concerts  (July  13,  July  20, 
August  5)  are  available  to  subscribers  to  any  of  the  three 
Series. 

Applications  for  Series  tickets  now  being  received.  Detailed 
ticket  information  sent  on  request. 


The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Director 
AT  TANGLEWOOD,  JUNE  30 -AUGUST  10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

Address  all  inquiries  to  G.  E.  Judd,  Manager,  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  VICTOR  RECORDS 


SMELL  MEMORIAL  HALL  HARTFORD 

Tuesday  Evening,  April  8,  19*1-7 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

PROGRAMME 

;hmaninoff Vocalise 

(In  memory  of  Mrs.   Charles  F«   T,    Seavems) 

shmaninoff Symphony   in  A  minor,  No#   3,  Op.   kk 


ihms Variations  on  a  Theme  "by  Haydn, 

Op.  56  A 

INTERMISSION 

mssy. »fLa  Mer,®  Trois  Esquisses 

Symphoniques 


3QPB  THEATRE  NEWARK,  N,  J. 

Auspices  Griffith  Music  Foundation 

Thursday  Evening,  April  10,  19^7 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky ,  Conductor 

PROGRAMME 

ahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major, 

Op.  90 
Allegro  con  hrio 
Andante 

Poco  allegretto 
Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

■ahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor, 

Op.  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto 

Andante  sostenuto 

Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Adagio;  allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  "brio 


SYMPHONY     HALL- BOSTON 

Tuesday  evening,  zApril  22, 1947 

lo^rd 

pension  jfund  Concert 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Music  Director 

PROGRAM 
Johannes  Brahms 

(May  7,  1833;  April  3,  1897) 

A  German  Requiem,  for  Solo  Voices,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Op.  45 

I.     Chorus  V.     Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus 

II.     Chorus  VI.     Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus 

III.     Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus         VII.     Chorus 
IV.     Chorus 

Chorus 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  &?  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

Soloists 
Frances  Yeend,  Soprano  James  Pease,  Bass 


I. 

Chorus:  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  have  comfort.  They 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  Who  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  and  beareth 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  return  with  rejoicing,  and  bring  his  sheaves  with 
him.    Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  have  comfort. 

II. 

Chorus:  Behold,  all  flesh  is  as  the  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  of  man  is 
as  the  flower  of  grass:  For  lo,  the  grass  with'reth,  and  the  flower  thereof  decay- 
eth.  Now,  therefore,  be  patient,  O  my  brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  Christ.  See 
how  the  husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain.  So  be  ye 
patient. 

OVER 


Behold,  all  flesh  is  as  the  grass,  and  all. the  goodliness  of  man  is  as  the  flower 
of  grass;  For  lo,  the  grass  with'reth,  and  the  flower  thereof  decay eth.  Albeit 
the  Lord's  word  endureth  forevermore. 

The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  again,  and  come  rejoicing  unto 
Zion;  joy  everlasting  shall  be  upon  their  heads;  joy  and  gladness  —  these 
shall  be  their  portion,  and  tears  and  sighing  shall  flee  from  them. 

III. 

Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus  :  Lord,  make  me  to  know  the  measure  of  my 
days  on  earth,  to  consider  my  frailty,  that  I  must  perish.  Surely,  all  my  days 
here  are  as  an  handbreadth  to  Thee,  and  my  lifetime  is  as  naught  to  Thee. 

Solo:  Verily,  mankind  walketh  in  a  vain  show,  and  their  best  state  is 
vanity.  Man  passeth  away  like  a  shadow,  he  is  disquieted  in  vain,  he  heapeth 
up  riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them. 

Chorus:  Verily,  mankind  walketh  in  a  vain  show,  and  their  best  state  is 
vanity. 

Solo:  Now,  Lord,  O,  what  do  I  wait  for? 

Chorus:  Now,  Lord,  what  do  I  wait  for?  My  hope  is  in  Thee.  But  the 
righteous  souls  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  nor  pain  nor  grief  shall  nigh  them 
come. 

IV. 

Chorus:  How  lovely  is  Thy  dwelling-place,  O  Lord  of  Hosts!  For  my 
soul,  it  longeth,  yea,  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my  soul  and  body 
crieth  out,  for  the  living  God.  Blest  are  they  that  dwell  within  Thy  house; 
they  praise  Thy  name  evermore.    How  lovely  is  Thy  dwelling-place. 

V.       -; 
Soprano  Solo:  Ye  now  are  sorrowful,  howbeit,  ye  shall  again  behold  me, 
and  your  heart  shall  be  joyful,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 
Chorus:  Yea,  I  will  comfort  you,  as  one  whom  his  own  mother  comforteth. 

Solo:  Look  upon  me;  ye  know  that  for  a  little  time,  labor  and  sorrow  were 
mine,  but  at  the  last  I  have  found  comfort. 

Chorus:  Yea,  I  will  comfort  you. 

VI. 

Chorus:  Here  on  earth  have  we  no  continuing  place,  howbeit,  we  seek  one 
to  come. 

Baritone  Solo  and  Chorus:  Lo,  I  unfold  unto  you  a  mystery.  We  shall 
not  all  sleep  when  He  cometh,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed. 

Solo:  Then  what  of  old  was  written,  the  same  shall  be  brought  to  pass. 

Chorus:  For  death  shall  be  swallowed  in  victory,  yea  in  victory!  Grave, 
where  is  thy  triumph?    Death,  O  where  is  thy  sting? 

Worthy  art  Thou  to  be  praised,  Lord  of  honor  and  might,  for  Thou  hast 
earth  and  heaven  created,  and  for  Thy  good  pleasure  all  things  have  their  being 
and  were  created. 

VII. 

Chorus:  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  Saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  that  their  works  follow  after  them. 

A  new  Original  Photograph  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (9  Y^'  x  13")  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Box  Office  at  $2.00  each.  (The  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  Pension  Fund) 


RINCETON  UNIVERSITY  BICENTENNIAL  CONCERT 

Herbert  Lowell  Billon  Gymnasium 

Sunday  Evening,  June  l5»  19^7 
at  8s30 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitz&y ,  Music  Director 


PROGRAMME 

hompson "The  Testament  of  Freedom,"  for 

Men1 s  Voices  with  Orchestra 
Finale:  Lento  tranquillo 

The  Princeton  University  Glee  Club 

J.  Merrill  Knapp,  Conductor 
The  Princeton  University  Chapel  Choir 

Carl  Weinrich,  Conductor 

ach Suite  No*  3  in  D  major 

for  Orchestra 

rahms# Academic  Festival  Overture 

INTERMISSION 

eethoven Symphony  No.    3  in  E-flat  major, 

"Iroica" 
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